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ARTICLES 
THE SIX AMEN SAYINGS IN LUKE 


HE only foreign word which Luke retains in either the gospel or 

Acts is the word Amen.' It occurs only six times in the gospel, in 

contrast to Mark (13 times), Matthew (31), and John (25, in the 
double form), but an examination of these incidents shows that, far from 
being careless survivals, they were chosen deliberately to draw attention 
tthe key points of Jesus’ teaching, as Luke understood it. 

An examination of the way Luke treats the thirteen Amens in Mark 
shows that his retention of this one foreign word can hardly be accidental. 
He chooses to keep the Amen only in the sayings which apply directly to 
the life of Christians who read them. Seven of Mark’s Amen sayings? 
fefer to specific incidents, some, like the pronouncement that no sign 
will be given to this generation (Mk. viii. 12 || Lk. xi. 29), where there 
sno direct application to later Christians at all, and others, like the 
@atement that the woman who cast two mites into the Temple treasury 
had contributed more than all the rest (Mk. xii. 43 || Lk. xxi. 3), where 
the Lord offers an example rather than formulates a general rule. In two 
ofthese Luke translates the Amen by dAn@das (Mk. ix. 1 in Lk. ix. 27; 


Mi. 43 in xxi. 3) and this is further evidence that he particularly wanted 
the six Amens to stand out.? Two more of Mark’s Amen sayings apply 
not to Christians at all, but to those outside the Church: the announce- 
tent of pardon for those who blaspheme, as long as they do not blas- 
pheme against the Holy Spirit (Mk. iii. 28 || Lk. xii. 10), and the promise 
ofa reward to those who give the disciples a drink of water because they 
ae Christ’s (Mk. ix. 41, completely omitted by Luke). Only one of 


'H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke (Cambridge, Mass., 
1920), pp. 154-8; Heinz Schiirmann, ‘Die Sprache des Christus: Sprachliche 
Beobachtungen an den synoptischen Herrenworten’, Biblische Zeitschrift, xxi 
(1958), pp. 54-84 at p. 67. Luke retains a number of loan-words which had been 
Mcepted into Greek, mainly from Latin. Those loan-words which he rejects are 
fejected not simply on the grounds that they are loan-words. With the one 
exception, however, he rejects all foreign words; they are all in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. He omits dcavvd Mk. xi. 10; aBBa Mk. xiv. 36; €Awi, &c. Mk. xv. 34; 
and translates traded, xovp Mk. v. 41; paBBei Mk. ix. 5; paBBouved Mk. x. 51. 
Amen is not a loan-word. It is kept untranslated only eight times in the LXX, 
five times when it is what the congregation say, and three times at the end of a 
book (Tobit and 3 and 4 Macc.). The treatment of names in Luke is more 
complicated, but shows the same tendency to avoid or apologize for barbarisms. 

* Mk. viii. :2; ix. 1; xii, 43; xiv. 9, 18, 25, 30. 

? An English translation should leave them untouched. 
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2 J. C. O'NEILL 


Mark’s Amen sayings which could apply directly to all Christians js 
omitted by Luke, the statement that faith can move mountains (Mk. xi, 
23). Luke has omitted the whole incident of the cursing of the fig tree 
which concludes with this saying, and we can only speculate about his 
motives. Perhaps a writer who stresses the need for persistence in asking 
would prefer to omit a saying in which startling results were promised to 
simple faith. 

So Luke keeps only three of Mark’s Amens, all introducing univer. 
sally applicable sayings: two demands, about receiving the Kingdom as 
a little child (Mk. x. 15 in Lk. xviii. 17) and about leaving all for Jesus’ 
sake (Mk. x. 29 in Lk. xviii. 29), and an assurance, that all the Lord had 
foretold would be completed by the end of the first generation in the 
Church’s life (Mk. xiii. 30 in Lk. xxi. 32). Finally Luke creates an Amen 
saying out of Marcan material which, like the last saying we have men- 
tioned, points to the general situation the Church found itself in when 
he wrote his two books: no prophet is acceptable in his own country 
(Mk. vi. 4 in Lk. iv. 24). 

Because of Matthew’s propensity for adorning Jesus’ statements with 
‘Amen I say to you’! we cannot be sure that Amen stood in Q in the 
eleven or twelve cases in which Luke fails to reproduce the Amen of the 
Matthaean parallel. However, twice he translates Matthew’s Amen into 
Greek, once as vai and once as dAnOds (Mt. xxiii. 36 || Lk. xi. 51; 
Mt. xxiv. 47 || Lk. xii. 44). 

Finally, his restricted use of Amen by no means reflects an attempt to 
lessen the oriental impressiveness of Jesus’ words. Luke is particularly 
fond of the expression A¢yw dpiv, and adds it at least six times to 
sayings from Q.? 

The six Amen sayings are selected by Luke, three from Mark, one 
created out of a Marcan saying, two from his own special material, and 
none from Q.3 Each of them represents a new aspect of teaching, and 
taken together they form a collection of the sayings of Jesus which a 
Christian might be expected to remember. As we have seen, this was 
Luke’s intention rather than the intention of his sources, so that to 
understand the meaning of the six sayings is to understand more clearly 
his purpose in writing both the gospel and Acts. 


(i) iv. 24 Amen I say to you that no prophet is acceptable in his own 
country. 


™ Mt. xix. 23 || Mk. x. 23 || Lk. xviii. 24; Mt. xxiv. 2 || Mk. xiii. 2 || Lk. xxi. 6. 

2 Lk. xii. 4 ff. (Mt. x. 28); xii. 8 (Mt. x. 32); xiii. 24 (Mt. vii. 14); xiv. 24 (cp. 
Mt. xxii. 10); xvii. 34 (Mt. xxiv. 40); xix. 26 (Mt. xxv. 29). 

3 Cadbury, op. cit., p. 158, provides a full table for the situation in the 
synoptic gospels. 
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THE SIX AMEN SAYINGS IN LUKE 3 


The violence with which Luke has wrenched the story of the rejection 
inthe patris from its setting in Mark and rewritten it to form the opening 
of the ministry of the Lord has been taken to show that he possessed 
another source for the same incident and that it formed part of a com- 
plete edition of the gospel, written before Mark came into his hands. 
Both hypotheses are now rightly questioned, and it is not possible, by 
ascribing the idiosyncracies of Luke’s version to a special source, to 
avoid asking what he is about. Even if he was employing a special source 
we should still have to ask why he preferred it to Mark’s account.! 

In Mark the people of Nazareth find it impossible to believe that the 
carpenter whose family they knew so well could be endowed with such 
wisdom and power, and their unbelief stops Jesus from performing 
more than a handful of cures, and leaves him wondering. In Luke, by 
contrast, the people speak well of him (vv. 15, 22) and seem to take their 
acquaintance with his parentage (much more briefly and respectfully 
expressed than in Mk. vi. 22) as only a further cause to marvel. Jesus 
breaks into their adulation to prophesy that the time will come when 
they ask him to heal them but, like Elijah and Elisha, he will not be able 
to (v. 23). At this the Synagogue is swept with anger and they try to 
lynch him (vv. 28-30). 

In this context the saying which Luke now prefaces with ‘Amen I say 
toyou’ takes on new significance. The Marcan version expresses a tragic 
recognition that even the modicum of honour received by a prophet else- 
where is not to be found among his own people. Luke puts it differently. 
Nothing is said about how the prophet is received elsewhere; the Lord 
flatly announces that no prophet is acceptable in his native land. The 
two O.T. examples which follow make it clear that his powerlessness 
among his own people is dramatically reversed when he deals with Gen- 
tiles, The use of Sexrds for od« atywos may be simply for the sake of 
impressiveness, but perhaps the normal meaning of the word Sexrds, 
acceptable before God, should be pressed. As Luke tells the story, and in 
the O.T. examples he has added, no popular scorn or rejection precedes 
or explains the prophet’s powerlessness among his own people. In any 
case the Amen saying foreshadows a dominant theme for the whole of 
Luke-Acts, the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and its acceptance 
by the whole world. In Nazareth Luke sets out the story of salvation in 
microcosm, the inevitable rejection of the Lord by his own and the 
Gospel’s spread to the Gentiles. He looks beyond his first book to Acts, 
for Jesus never leaves the area of Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee (even 


'R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (London, 1935), 
ch. Vii; Hans Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit: Studien zur Theologie des Lukas 
(Tibingen, 1954), pp. 22-28. 
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4 J. C. O'NEILL 


to go to Caesarea Philippi) in Luke’s gospel,' and only in Acts does 
he record how healing and preaching come to the Gentiles in Jesus’ 
Name. 


(ii) xii. 37 Blessed are those servants whom the Lord will find on the 
watch when he comes. Amen I say to you that he will gird himself and 
will have them recline and will come to wait on them. 

The context of this Amen saying is provided by an amalgam of 
parables which originally may have warned against a sudden coming of 
the Lord.? On the other hand, the verse is connected in some way with 
the Washing of the Disciples’ Feet which John recounts at the time of 
the last supper; certainly Luke also gives a present sacramental sense to 
this promise in his account of the supper at Emmaus, where the guest 
unexpectedly becomes the host and serves the two disciples as they 
recline at table (xxiv. 30). But if the saying originated in a prophecy of 
the sudden end, and if it was used of the Eucharist, Luke decidedly 
employs it here to emphasize the future reward for present faithfulness 
in the long period of waiting. Here is a theme he develops more strongly 
than the other Gospel writers. He emphasizes the persistence of the man 
who had run out of bread (xi. 5-8) and the widow who demanded justice 
(xviii. 1-8 wpds 76 Seiv wavtore mpocedyecOat adrovs Kai 17) eyKaxeiv); he 
ends the Temple discourse with an appeal for watchfulness and prayer 
in all temptations so that at last the disciples might stand before the 
Son of Man (xxi. 34-36); he warns against any slackening in service from 
a belief that the end of labour has come (xvii. 7-10), and returns to the 
same theme in Acts (e.g. xiv. 22; xx. 28-30). 

We may take this saying to refer to the reward Christians will find 
when the Kingdom comes (cp. the Q saying Lk. xiii. 29, dvaxAOjcovrai); 
a few verses earlier (v. 32) Luke has inserted a saying about the Kingdom 
to be given to them, and the Amen saying tells what this will mean. It 
belongs with the remaining four in referring to the Kingdom, although 
at least two of them originally had no such reference (xviii. 29; xxi. 32). 

(iii) xviii. 17 Amen I say to you: whoever does not welcome the 
Kingdom of God as a little child shall not enter it. 

(iv) xviii. 29 f. Amen I say to you that no one who has left home 
or wife or brothers or parents or children for the sake of the Kingdom 
of God shall fail to receive many times more in this age, and in the age 
to come eternal life. 


1 Except in viii. 26-39, significantly. See Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 39. 
2 Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Fesus (E.T. London, 1954), p- 43 ae 
note 87. The presence of the Amen does not guarantee the primitiveness of the 
saying. 
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THE SIX AMEN SAYINGS IN LUKE 5 


Luke has broken away from Mark at ix. 51 to begin his account of 
the spiritual journey to Jerusalem, but, before the journey ends with 
Jacchaeus and the refashioned Parable of the Pounds, he comes back 
to Mark with the two incidents embodying these sayings. They sum up 
the two lessons which the disciples have learnt on the journey: what it 
means to be a disciple and to return to the Father, and what it means to 
be faithful in tribulation. 

Little needs to be said about the first Amen saying, which Luke has 
taken from Mark without alteration, except to note how the omission 
of Mk. x. 16 (the last verse of the pericope, in which Jesus blesses the 
children) ensures that our attention does not shift away from the saying." 

The same thing has happened with the next saying: Mark x. 31 (many 
who are first will be last) is omitted here and reproduced in another con- 
text (to emphasize the rejection of the Jews, xiii. 30) so that the Amen 
saying will hold the stage. In this case there are a number of changes 
from the Marcan original. The most important is the substitution of 
cvexev THs BactAeias Tob Beod for Evexev Ewod Kai Evexev Tod edayyeAiov. 
Luke never uses the noun 76 evayyéAvov in the gospel and only twice in 
Acts, and no further explanation for the omission is needed here, since 
he has simply dropped it in a precisely parallel instance (Mk. viii. 35 || 
Lk. ix 24). An explanation is required, however, for the change from ‘for 
my sake’ to ‘for the Kingdom’s sake’. The answer seems to be that he 
needed one saying for the Amen collection which would express as fully 
as possible the nature of the sacrifices demanded by allegiance to the 
Kingdom; this was already an Amen saying in the source and, by 
substituting the Kingdom phrase, he made it fulfil his requirements. 
He was used to making this sort of substitution, for instance to show 
that the Kingdom is the substance of preaching (Lk. iv. 43 || Mk. i. 38; 
Lk. ix. 2 || Mk. vi. 7; Lk. ix. 11 || Mk. vi. 34), that proclaiming the King- 
dom is the meaning of discipleship (Lk. ix. 60 || Mt. viii. 22) and that 
the Kingdom is the reward of the disciples (Lk. xii. 32, xxii. 28 f.) which 
Jesus goes away to receive (Lk. xix. 12 || Mt. xxv. 14 ff.). In this Amen 
saying he emphasizes the privations borne for the sake of the future 
Kingdom, a theme which appears again in the last words to his disciples 
(Lk. xxii. 28 f.) and in Acts (xiv. 22). 

Two other small changes throw light on his purpose. He omits Mark’s 
viv, probably so that the saying would not be tied down in its application 
to Jesus’ time. That is for Luke a past age, ‘the middle of time’, while 
these words apply to Christians in every age. He also omits the words 

' Cp. a similar omission in Lk. ix. 49 f. of Mk. ix. 41 so that the whole section 


before the ‘journey’ will close on an inclusive note: the disciples have been 
gathered and ‘he who is not against us is for us’. 
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6 J. C. O'NEILL 


pera Swwypdv, as he has omitted Suwypdos at Vili. 53." His whole work is 
designed to show that Jesus and the leaders of the Church were innocent 
before the Roman authorities, and so a reference to the inevitability of 
persecution in the Lord’s mouth would be out of place.? The only 
‘persecution’ in Luke—Acts comes from the Jews (Acts viii. 1; xiii, 50), 


(v) xxi. 32 Amen I say to you that this generation shall not have 
passed away until all has happened. 

Mark xiii has been consistently modified by Luke, so that the Amen 
saying now takes on a quite different aspect.’ Firstly, the agonies of the 
elect are either omitted (Mk. xiii. 18-23) or understood as tribulations 
which occur before the cosmic upheaval and have no organic relation 
to it. dpy? Wdivwv taba. BAdmere 5é dpeis €avrovs, Mk. xiii. 8 f., becomes 
simply zpo 5é rovtwv mdavtwv ..., Lk. xxi. 12. Secondly, the Abomina- 
tion of Desolation is made to refer specifically to the Fall of Jerusalem, 
and, far from being part of the days that the Lord will shorten for the 
elects’ sake, its fall marks the beginning of an indefinite period during 
which the mission to the Gentiles is to be prosecuted (Mk. xiii, 20 
Lk. xxi. 24). Thirdly, the upheavals in which world war and heavenly 
signs will combine to give warning of the coming of the Son of Man are 
made to stretch indefinitely into the future. Luke xxi. 10 f., which looks 
forward to wars and heavenly portents, is marked off from the preceding 
warning ‘the End is not yet’ by rére €Aeyev adrois, and from the subse- 
quent advice about persecution by zpo 5€ rovrwv mavrwv. Mark’s juxta- 
position of ‘the End is not yet’ and ‘nation will rise against nation’ 
implies that, though the End is not imminent, the earthly and heavenly 
upheavals are. They will bring with them persecution, and the combina- 
tion of all these factors is a sign of hope. The End is certain since it must 
follow the agonies. The Lucan isolation of the troubles allows them to be 
pushed off into the future; persecution (and the Fall of Jerusalem) 
become not the beginning of the End but the end and culmination of the 


' Luke reads év xaip@ metpacpod in place of yevopevns OAdbews 7 Suvypoi, 
Mk. iv. 17. 

2 Cp. G. D. Kilpatrick, ‘A Theme of the Lucan Passion Story and Luke 
xxiii. 47’, ¥.T.S. xliii (1942), pp. 34-36. 

3 Conzelmann, op. cit., pp. 107-16; Willi Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus: 
Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Evangeliums (Géttingen, 1956), pp. 129-35. 

* Cp. C. H. Dodd, ‘The Fall of Jerusalem and the ‘Abomination of Desola- 
tion” ’, The fournal of Roman Studies, xxxvii (1947), pp. 47-54. Dodd argues that 
Luke has not rewritten Mark but simply ‘preferred his own source’ (p. 53), and 
that Luke does not refer any more specifically to the Fall of Jerusalem than does 
Mark. The close verbal similarities and the profound difference in meaning 
between Mark and Luke can, however, be more simply explained on the 
assumption that the city had now fallen, and that Luke made the necessary 
changes, using LXX language for the rewriting as was his custom. 
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THE SIX AMEN SAYINGS IN LUKE > | 


Beginning, when the Church proves itself and is established.’ Luke xxi. 
25-27 opens with the vague xai €oovrat onpeia, omitting Mark's adda év 
dxelvaus Tais Huepacs wera THVv OAiYuv exeivyy ... which had closely linked 
the cosmic upheaval to the persecution.* 

Verse 28, inserted by Luke in the knowledge that the Church had 
survived the initial period of persecution and the Fall of Jerusalem 
unscathed, is the key to the parable of the fig tree and the Amen saying. 
‘When these things begin you will straighten (your backs) and lift up 
your heads because your redemption is near.’ The Marcan form of the 
parable is subtly changed: in place of an inevitable process marked by 
the stages of sprouting and putting out leaves and culminating in sum- 
mer, Luke emphasizes the fact that one already knows that summer is 
near when the leaves appear. The ‘already’ is repeated, and he adds 
that they will ‘see for themselves’ that the Kingdom is near. “The King- 
dom’ has been substituted for the foreboding éyyvs éorw émi Ovpais. 
The whole section now serves to assure Jesus’ listeners that the Church 
will successfully go through persecution into a period when the events 
of world history confirm their certainty that the Kingdom is near, and 
it is completed with the statement that his generation will not pass away 
until all his predictions for what we call the Apostolic Age have been 
fulfilled. 

Two other considerations support this interpretation. The accent 
here corresponds with the change Luke has made in the parallel saying 
Mk. ix. 1, Lk. ix. 27, where he omits €AnAvOviav év duvdper. The King- 
dom will be ‘seen’ in Jesus’ generation (just as it is ‘near’ in xxi. 31), but 
it will not come in power.* In Mark this was an Amen saying, but Luke 

' Marxsen, op. cit., pp. 131 f., argues that the whole of the first part of Luke’s 
chapter, including xxi. 10 f., refers to the time before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
He admits that verses 10 f. are marked off from the rest, but explains this as the 
general prediction on which the more specific ones are based (p. 131, note 5). 

? Further, this section has become a much more general prediction about the 
various signs which will occur before the coming of the Son of Man. Luke has 
added a few lines (in vv. 25 f.) describing universal human anxiety and fear, and 
has generalized the heavenly signs so that they need not refer only to the one 
time just before the End. 

} Plummer, ICC, sees the words as referring to ‘the destruction of Jerusalem 
regarded as the type of the end of the world’. Klostermann in his first edition 
(1918) thought that the words must refer to the Fall of Jerusalem, but by the 
second edition (1929) he has rejected the idea and can only suggest as a possi- 
bility that Luke was referring to his own generation. Conzelmann, op. cit., 
Pp. 112, suggests that yevéa means ‘mankind in general’ and Marxsen, op. cit., 
Pp. 133, that it means the Jews. I can find no support in Luke for C.’s way cut, 
and M.’s, though supported by Greek usage, makes the saying meaningless. 
Cp. W. G. Kimmel, Promise and Fulfilment (3rd ed., 1956, E.T. London, 1957), 
pp. 59 ff., for the interpretations of Mk. xiii. 30. 

* Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 45. 
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has translated the Amen into Greek, preferring to deal with the nearness 
of the Kingdom in the Amen saying from xxi. 28-33, where there is 
not such a clear reference to a specific audience. In the Amen sayings 
Jesus teaches later Christians, not just his historic contemporaries, 

Secondly, Luke has omitted Mk. xiii. 32, the closing verse of the 
section, in which Mark warned his readers against speculating about 
the day and the hour. It would have broken the train of the argument. 
The Amen saying has become, to the author’s generation, an assurance 
that the Church is established and the Kingdom near; a warning against 
speculation about the End could only confuse the issue by suggesting 
that the fulfilment of the sum of God’s purpose! involved the Parousia 
in Christ’s own generation. Obviously it had not. The Parousia is now in 
the indefinite future, and Christains must only be warned to live the 
alert life which will ‘fit them to escape all the things that are going to 
happen and to stand before the Son of Man’ when ‘that day’ comes 
suddenly (vv. 34-36). The omitted saying is employed in Acts i. 6f. 
specifically to warn the Apostles that they are not to keep looking for the 
Parousia, but must rather go out bearing witness to their Lord. 

(vi) xxiii. 43 Amen I say to thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise. 

‘More is granted to the robber than he had asked. His blessedness is 
not to be delayed for the vague future, when the kingdom is come, but 
that very day he is to be with Jesus in the Paradise of just souls de- 
parted.’? The incident affords a striking parallel to the final conversation 
between Jesus and the Apostles at the beginning of Acts. They asked 
when he was coming to restore the Kingdom to Israel, and he turned 
aside their question and spoke instead about the world mission they 
must undertake. A similar situation produced the dialogue between 
Jesus and the thief. He too asked expectantly about the Kingdom, and 
Jesus again answered by speaking about a state which was to fill the 
time before the Kingdom came. Both dialogues show Luke working out 
the theological significance of the delay of the Parousia. 

This final Amen saying assures Christians that, when they die 
believing, they go to Paradise as Christ once went before them. The 
thought that to die was to be with Christ was certainly not new (2 Cor. 
v. 8; Phil. i. 23), but Luke was the first Christian writer to adopt the 
Diaspora technical term zapddecos to define the special place where 

' The meaning of wdvra in this context. Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 112. 

2 Creed, pp. 287 f. 

3 The term was never adopted by the Rabbis and, as far as we know, occurs 
without qualification only in the literature popular in the Dispersion (whether or 


not some of it was originally written in Hebrew). Joachim Jeremias, art. 7apd- 


deccos, Kittel, ThW NT, v. 763-6. 
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THE SIX AMEN SAYINGS IN LUKE 9 


Christian souls go to await the general Resurrection. Paul used the word 
only once (2 Cor. xii. 4), and then referred to the place he visited in a 
mystical experience while he was still alive (cp. Slavonic Enoch viii, ix). 
His thought about what exactly happened after death had not reached 
the Lucan level of precision because he expected the Last Judgement to 
occur within one generation. 

It is often supposed that this saying contradicts Luke’s main teaching 
that Jesus spent three days in Hades before rising from the dead, by 
implying that his ascension followed immediately on his death." This is 
to underestimate the technical subtlety of Luke’s theological vocabulary, 
and the care with which he has edited his material. Paradise is not 
Heaven into which the Lord ultimately ascended but the place where the 
just go to await the End. In Acts Luke used the references to Hades in 
Psalm xvi to refer to Paradise (Acts ii. 27, 31) and there is no contra- 
diction between this passage and the word from the cross. He believed 
that Jesus spent three days in Paradise before becoming the first to rise 
from the dead. The thief is not given a place in heaven, which no one 
will have until the End, but he is admitted, because of his confession of 
faith, to Paradise, and becomes the first to enter it on the new terms 
established by the Lord’s death. The saying applies to all believers and 
isa death-bed word of comfort from Jesus’ lips. 


The Amen sayings bind up two things: God’s plan of salvation in 
history, and the call to a Christian life within that setting. The present 
life of the Christian is based on the assurance that the generation in 
which Jesus lived has already seen his promises and prophecies come 
true with the establishment of the Church in the Gentile world (i, v). 
That life now consists in accepting the Kingdom like children and 
sacrificing everything for its sake (iii, iv); so death can be faced in peace 
(vi). At the End Jesus will welcome the faithful into his Kingdom (iii, iv) 
and come to wait on them at the great feast (ii). 

The Amen sayings are a guide to ordinary Christians, produced 
when it became clear that they would live and die without seeing the 
end of history or the coming of the Kingdom. We are witnessing the 
beginning of Pastoral Theology, its ‘faithful sayings’ selected from 
the words of the Lord himself. J. C. O'NEILL 


* Jeremias, art. cit., 769 f. H. J. Cadbury, ‘Acts and Eschatology’ in the Dodd 
Festschrift (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 305 f. 
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RUFINUS AND THE TURA PAPYRUS OF 
ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 


HE publication of substantial extracts from the Greek text of 

Origen’s commentary on the epistle to the Romans is a notable 

event which deserves the greater welcome for the fact that in the 
aftermath of the Suez crisis this fine edition’ at one time appeared in 
danger of being destroyed. The present publication is therefore a brand 
plucked from the burning, and hearty congratulations are due to M. 
Scherer upon the successful conclusion of a vital enterprise. Of the 
three splendid volumes of the papyri found at Tura in 1941, for which 
M. Scherer has carried the responsibility, there can be no doubt that 
this third and last has presented him with the most acute problems. 
The Dialektos, being otherwise unknown, did not require to be labori- 
ously compared with any existing text. The extracts from the first two 
books of the contra Celsum raised more difficult questions in that the 
papyrus had to be carefully compared with the Vatican manuscript and 
the Philocalia tradition. But with the commentary on Romans the 
problems are just about as complex and disputable as they can be. It is 
the purpose of the present article not merely to report upon the new 
material that has thus been made available by an expert scholar, but also 
to submit reasons for thinking that he is not always right in his estimate 
of the value of the Latin version. 

The original commentary of Origen was a large undertaking, extend- 
ing to fifteen tomes according to Jerome (Ep. xxxiii. 4), and now sur- 
vives in the Latin abridgement of Rufinus of Aquileia, made for his 
friend Heraclius about 405, in which its dimensions are reduced to ten 
books. This Latin version was so widely read in the Middle Ages that 
there is an embarrassing quantity of manuscripts,’ and there is still no 
modern critical edition. Apart from Rufinus there have hitherto been 


™ Le Commentaire d’Origéne sur Rom. iii. 5—v. 7 d’aprés les Extraits du Papyrus 
no. 88748 du Musée du Caire et les Fragments de la Philocalie et du Vaticanus 
gr. 762: Essai de Reconstitution du Texte et de la Pensée des Tomes V et VI du 
‘Commentaire sur l’épitre aux Romains’. By JEAN SCHERER. Pp. xii+ 280, 2 fac- 
similes. (Institut francais d’Archéologic Orientale, Bibliothéque d’Etude, xxvii.) 
Cairo, 1957. Obtainable through the Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, 11 rue 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 

2 For reviews of the earlier volumes see ¥.T.S., N.S., i (1950), pp. 105~7 (by 
Professor Lampe); viii (1957), pp. 322-6. 

3 Cp. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, i (1893), P- 49; 
A. Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der 
lateinischen Kirche bis zum zwélften Jahrhundert (1949), p. 119. 


UJournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 1, April 1959) 
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ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS II 


only five sources for the recovery of the Greek original: (a) a fragment 
cited by Basil, de Spiritu sancto xxix. 73, concerning the deity of the 
Holy Spirit—it turns out that the passage is among the excerpts pre- 
served in the Tura papyrus (see belcw, p. 20); (6) Socrates’ remark 
(H.E. vii. 32. 17) that ‘in the first tome of his commentary on Romans 
Origen examined at length the use of the word theotokos’ ; (c) the catena 
fragments critically edited by A. Ramsbotham in 7.7.S. xiii (1912) from 
Vaticanus gr. 762, saec. x (and its copy, Bodleianus Auct. E. ii. 20), 
these being supplemented by the further catena fragments edited from 
Vindob. gr. 166, saec. xiv, by Karl Staab in Biblische Zeitschrift, xviii 
(1928), pp. 72-82; (d) two extracts contained in the Philocalia, chap- 
ter xxv being from the first tome and chapter ix, allegedly, from the 
ninth; (e) the famous tenth-century codex at Mount Athos, Laura 184, 
containing the Acts and the Catholic and Pauline epistles, first described 
and edited by E. von der Goltz, Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten 
bezw. sechsten Fahrhunderts (1899).' 

Of this last book M. Scherer has, of course, made full use, as also of 
Bauernfeind’s study of the biblical text used by Origen in his com- 
mentary on the epistle, Der Rémerbrieftext des Origenes (1923). It is a 
pity that he has missed the much more accurate republication of the 
Origen material by Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, Six Collations of New 
Testament Manuscripts, based on a transcription made by de Zwaan and 
Lake in 1911 and on a collation by M. S. Enslin from photographs taken 
in 1921 by R. P. Blake. Fortunately, however, there is only one place 
where it seems to make a difference to M. Scherer’s account, and that 
is hardly more than a pedantic nicety.* 

The Athos manuscript is of the highest interest and importance 
because of its transcription of the marginalia in the model codex. These 
note the points in the text of the epistle where Origen began the several 
tomes of his commentary, the textual variants apparent in his work, 

' Texte und Untersuchungen, N.F., ii. 4. 

? Texte und Untersuchungen, xliv. 3. 

3 Harvard Theological Studies, xvii (1932). 

* It is the citation from the exegesis of Rom. iv. 23-25 (p. 220 Scherer) which 
in the margin of the Athos codex is noted against 2 Cor. xii. 19. Lake and de 
Zwaan were able to decipher many more letters than von der Goltz, though 
much remains sadly irrecoverable. Von der Goltz supposed that the words of 
Rom. iv. 17 xarevdyrs od émiorevoev led Origen to cite 2 Cor. xii. 19 according to 
the peculiar reading évamov rod xupiov Kai évavriov tod Beod ev xpror@ AaAodpev. 
The papyrus shows that this was the Marcionite reading (see below, p. 17), 
and that Origen quotes the text to illustrate the way in which the obscurities of 
Paul’s style and his loose use of language had given rise to many rival exegeses 
and support to certain heresies. See Scherer, ‘Une legon méconnue de 2 Cor. 
12. 19 et son interprétation Marcionite’, in Journal of Furistic Papyrology, iv 
(Warsaw, 1950), pp. 229-33. 
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whether in the lemmata or in the body of the commentary, and the places 
where Origen also expoundéd the same passage in the third book of hig 
Stromateis. It also includes the information that in the copy of Origen’s 
commentary used by the author of these marginalia the eleventh and 
fourteenth tomes were missing. That two tomes were lacking is specially 
remarkable if the archetype of the Athos codex was made in the library 
at Caesarea, which is very possible; for in the note on James ii. 13 there 
is a reference to a manuscript written by Eusebius of Caesarea ‘with his 
own hand’, and in the sadly fragmentary note on Gal. v. 15 an apparent 
allusion to a manuscript written in prison, which is reminiscent of the 
colophon in the codex Sinaiticus that speaks of a manuscript corrected 
in prison by Pamphilus and preserved at Caesarea (Lake and New, 
Pp. 144). 

To these five sources for the recovery of the Greek text the Tura 
papyrus, exiguous as its extent is when compared with the whole, is 
an outstanding addition. It gives excerpts of very varying length from 
tomes v-vi, i.e. the commentary on Rom. iii. I-v. 10, corresponding to 
Rufinus iii. 1-iv. 10 (vi. 160-305 Lommatzsch). The excerpts are con- 
tained in the same codex, unhappily damaged after discovery before its 
acquisition by the Cairo Museum, in which are found the extracts from 
c. Cels. i-ii and the sermon on the witch of Endor. All three are written 
by the same scribe, early in the seventh century, and it is the scribe who 
is himself responsible for the selection of the excerpts. At the end of the 
material from the commentary he adds a precautionary sentence to 
protect himself from censure either from ecclesiastical and monastic 
superiors or from yet more transcendent authority: paprdpopas ws ael 
ce Oavpdlw as edAdAdymov, oddérore 5€é dvaywwoKw is dpbodofov. What 
principles determined his choice of matter baffles investigation; he 
simply wrote down any passages that took his fancy, even transcribing 
truncated pieces that can hardly have been comprehensible to the scribe 
himself if he had taken up his handiwork a week later. But he never 
seems to re-express Origen’s thought in his own wording; the transcrip- 
tion appears to be faithful, even in the case of these unintelligible 
torsos of sentences that now serve only to tantalize the reader. Because 
of this fidelity the papyrus provides at least some criterion for judging 
the faithfulness of Rufinus and of the catena fragments. The catenist 
does not emerge too well from the examination. 

For Ramsbotham’s edition in this journal (Staab’s extra fragments do 
not come into consideration for this part of the commentary) M. Scherer 
has kindly words, but with the qualification that from his work one gains 
no notion how the fragments actually appear in the Vatican manuscript, 
which M. Scherer has studied afresh. Ramsbotham prefaced his edition 
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ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 13 


with the claim that ‘except for literal corrections where obvious, I have 
preferred to publish a copy of the MS. as it stands’. This intention he 
failed to fulfil. In reality he divided up fragments which in the catena 
appear undivided—often rightly, but without disclosing the fact. He 
silently modified the order, placing xxi. 10-15 (fol. 36) after xxi. 1-9 
(fol. 33) and before xxii (34”). Here the papyrus proves him wrong; the 
catena rightly ascribes fr. xxi to the commentary on Rom. iv. 9-12, not 
to iv. 2-3 (p. 357 Ramsbotham). Again there is no word to indicate that 
fr. xxv has been drastically, if justifiably, rearranged, and that he also 
altered the lemmata. It is ‘ndeed a pity that so good an editor should 
have been so reticent. 

The papyrus shows that the order of the fragments in the catena does 
not always correspond with that of the original commentary, and the 
lemmata are not identical. It follows that the catena was not compiled 
directly from Origen’s work but from an existing abridgement, and 
therefore that the plan of the original cannot be deduced from these 
fragments. Above all, the catena gives only a highly compressed précis, 
which completely desiccates the thought of the original work. For the 
most part he uses Origen’s own words; but the movement of thought 
an be far better gained from Rufinus. 

A surprise item is the discovery of an error in the Philocalia. Chap- 
ter ix has the extraordinary title: Tis 6 Adyos tod riv Oeiav ypadyy Kara 
dadopa onuawopeva TH adT@ ovopate KexpHolar woAAdKis Kai ev TH 
aia Tomw. ex THs mpos ‘Puyaiouvs: touos evvaros. eis 7° Ti obv; 6 vopos 
duapria ; The reference is to Rom. vii. 7, and the chapter in the Philocalia 
might therefore be expected to correspond to Rufinus vi. 8 (vi. 41 Lo.) 
with which it has no contact whatsoever. Delarue sadly observed: 
‘unde iterum discere licet quam infida sit Rufini interpretatio’.' The 
papyrus comes to poor Rufinus’s rescue by proving that Philoc. ix 
contains not a word from tome ix, but that it does contain a short 
fragment of tome v, of which Rufinus happens to give a translation 
of impeccable accuracy, viz. Philoc. ix (56. 16-57. 10 Robinson) = 
Rufinus iii. 7 (v1. 199 Lo.) = Catena fr. xv (F.7.S. xiii, p. 221) = Tura 
papyrus 150. 10 ff. M. Scherer observes that the section breaks the 
connexion in the Philocalia, where 57. 11 continues the argument from 
56. 16; that the Philocalia title éx rijs mpos ‘Pwpaiovs (sic) must mean 
‘from the epistle to the Romans’ as it stands ; that it is unparalleled for the 


' Cp. J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen (1893), p. xxxix: ‘Looking at 
the extracts in question we find that those from the Epistle to the Romans are 
so abbreviated that without the explanation of Rufinus [viz. that he has abridged 
the original] we could scarcely have believed that they were intended to repre- 
sent the corresponding sections in the Philocalia at all.’ 
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14 H. CHADWICK 


number of the tome to be given after the name of the book; that apart 
from the extract from the commentary on Romans the remainder of this 
chapter of the Philocalia probably comes from the (lost) commentary 
on John i. 18 (an otherwise inexplicable reference to which text occurs 
at 57. 18 f.); and lastly that the argument of this remainder, though not 
the wording, is so close to catena fr. x (p. 216) that one wonders if 
Origen could have repeated himself quite so exactly in one and the same 
commentary. 

To M. Scherer’s observations we might add that in Comm. in oh, 
xix. 3, where Origen remarks that he has ‘elsewhere’ shown from 
Rom. iii. 19 that the prophets can be described as ‘law’, Origen may 
well be referring back to this discussion of John i. 18 in the fifth tome 
of his commentary on St. John, though the possibility that he is referring 
to the commentary on Romans cannot be denied ;' that the confusionof 
e and @ is particularly common; that the nominative, tomos ennatos, in 
place of the more usual genitive, is not wholly unparalleled (Philoc. xiv, 
title); and that there are as many as five other places where the Phil. 
calia manuscripts give no indication that the anthology has changed its 
source: viz. at Philoc. xv. 5, where a sentence from c. Cels. vii. 46 is 
inserted without notice in a long extract from c. Cels. vi, between i. 27 
(de Princ. iv) and 28 (Hom. Ferem. xxxix), between xv. 18 (c. Cels. vi) 
and 19 (a homily on the Transfiguration), between xv. 19 (the same 
homily) and 20 (c. Cels. vi), and between xxiii. 13 (c. Cels. ii) and 14 
(Comm. in Genes. iii); in all of which cases, were it not for the survival 


' Since the twenty-second tome of the commentary on St. John contained a 
reference to the persecution of 235 (Eus. H.E. vi. 28), probably as an event of the 
recent past, the nineteenth tome may probably be dated before this time. It is 
unlikely that any part of the commentary on Romans is as early as this. But the 
date of the commentary is uncertain. Eusebius never mentions it. Origen refers 
back to it in c. Cels. v. 47, viii. 45, and Comm. in Matt. xvii. 32, on the basis of 
which statements it has been customary to assign the work to the period 244-7. 
The Latin version alludes to commentaries on St. John (v. 8, x. 12) and Ps. ii 
(iv. 11); to a treatise on the freedom of the will (vii. 16) which may be identified 
with de Princ. iii. 1, but reasons are suggested below for thinking that this allu- 
sion may be introduced by Rufinus (below, p. 41); and to the homilies on Leviticus 
(ix. 1). According to Eusebius (H.E. vi. 36. 1) Origen first allowed shorthand 
writers to take down his sermons when he was over sixty, i.e. after 244. If, then, 
the homilies on Leviticus must be dated after 244, the commentary on Romans 
must be later still. But there are difficulties about ascribing the vast corpus of 
Origen’s sermons to a single short period, and greater difficulties in assuming 
that Origen did not on his own initiative publish sermons from his own notes. 
Comm. in Foh. xxxii. 2 refers to the homilies on St. Luke. If it is admitted that 
the homilies on Leviticus can be earlier than 244, then we can only say that the 
commentary on Romans was earlier than 247, and cannot exactly specify a 
terminus post quem. 
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ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 15 
of a parallel and independent tradition, similar confusion would doubt- 
less have resulted." 

II 


Of all the problems the reliability of the Latin version is the most 
thorny. The comparison of excerpts with a paraphrastic and abbreviat- 
ing translation is beset with uncertainty, but in general Rufinus’s method 
appears to be the same as that which he has been shown to follow in 
the Apologetica of Gregory Nazianzen and, when questions of orthodoxy 
are not at stake, in the de Principiis of Origen;? that is, he gives a prolix 
but more or less faithful paraphrase, which frequently takes mild liber- 
ties with the text and pays no special heed to exactitude, but normally 
preserves the general sense. On the basis of the new fragments M. 
Scherer comes to this conclusion: “The translation of Rufinus is often 
accurate, exact, and in large measure faithful’ (p. 88). If Rufinus is 
rarely literal, what ancient translator is—or indeed imagined that he 
ought to be? (Certainly literalness is not a virtue that can be claimed for 
his critic Jerome.) The question is no, however, the degree of freedom 
which Rufinus allows himself in his paraphrase, but rather how much 
he has suppressed which is essential to a true estimate of Origen’s work, 
and, above all, how much he has added out of his own head which has 
no counterpart whatever in the original. 

In his preface, addressed to Heraclius, Rufinus makes it clear that his 
friend had asked him to abbreviate—‘ut abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem’. The final peroratio likewise declares that it has 
been his policy ‘breviare quae longa sunt’. The final product is indeed 
a drastic abridgement of the diffuse original. (It was always a factor 
militating against the survival of Origen’s commentaries that they were 
too long to copy and to read.) Accordingly, it is not really surprising to 
find how much is represented in the papyrus, though it contains only 
excerpts, for which Rufinus has no equivalent. I enumerate the more 
notable passages, giving the reference for the lemma, the page and line 
of Scherer’s edition, and a summary of Origen’s exegesis. 

' In fact, in his edition of the contra Celsum in the Berlin Corpus, Koetschau 
made the mistake of incorporating Philoc. xv. 19 in the text of c. Cels. vi. 77, 
and earned the critical censure of Wendland in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1899, pp. 284-5. Koetschau at first defended his error and rejected Wendland’s 
criticisms: Kritische Bemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes . . . (Leipzig, 
1899), pp. 37-38. But in the end reason prevailed, and he omitted the passage 
from his translation in the Bibliothek der Kirchenvater (Munich, n.d. [1926-7]). 

* M. M. Wagner, Rufinus the Translator: a study of his theory and his practice 
as illustrated in his version of the Apologetica of St. Gregory Nazianzen (Cath. 
Univ. Amer. Patristic Studies, Ixxiii, 1945); G. Bardy, Recherches sur l’histoire 


du texte et des versions latines du de Principiis d’Origéne (Mém. et Travaux des 
Fac. Cath. de Lille, xxv, Paris, 1923). 
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Rom. iii. 19-20 (146. 10 ff.): Is the law a term that is used xara mip 
Tov mpos tt axéow like father and son or xara Scadopay like man and 
horse? 

Rom. iii. 25 (158. 7 ff.): In R 209' Origen discourses on the signif- 
cance of the length and breadth of the mercy-seat (and no doubt com- 
mented on the to him profoundly significant fact that the Bible only 
specifies two of the dimensions,? though Rufinus has nothing of this 
point). The papyrus shows that he also added further remarks on the 
theology of dimensions*—the three dimensions of ark and table, the 
four dimensions of Eph. iii. 18 (which are significant of rav mpocedy- 
dotwv 7H olov cwyatiKh orepedtytt TO tybos Tis vontis Pvcews). 

Rom. iii. 28 (166. 1 ff.): Faith justifies good works that are done after 
justification ; and ‘in my opinion’ good works done before justification 
are of no avail. (R 219 paraphrases only the second sentence.) 

Rom. iii. 30 (170. 6-9): “The text seems to show that, provided they 
believe in Christ, both circumcised and uncircumcised are saved, the 
former when they do all they can to keep the law of Moses, the latter 
when they live according to the liberty of Christ.’ For the point cp. the 
discussion in Justin, Dial. xlvi-xlvii. One has the impression that th 
sentence is a point made in the course of a discussion, and not Origen’s 
final conclusion. 

Rom. iv. 10 (192. 4-11): Abraham was justified by faith not only 
before he was circumcised, but also before he became a father (Ishmael 
not being yet born), a symbol of his fatherhood of believers. 

Rom. iv. 14-15 (198. 3 ff.): The pre-Mosaic patriarchs were justified, 
though not having the Law to help them; if so, we cannot suppose that 
God changed the way of justification in the time of Moses. The Law 
was a very clever divine scheme to wean the Jews from idolatry by 
substituting a very similar system of rites and ceremonies which were 
also symbols of higher truths.* (Cp. below, p. 23.) 

Rom. iv. 16-17 (204. 11): Apocryphal books say that Abraham's 
belief in God was not due to any special revelation, but simply innate 


' Hereafter references to the Latin version are to the page in the sixth volume 
of Lommatzsch’s edition, the number being preceded by R(ufinus) to avoid con- 
fusion with references to the papyrus, which is cited by the page and line of 
Scherer’s edition (not by the pagination of the original papyrus). 

2 Cp. Philo, Vita Mosis ii. 96; Qu. Exod. ii. 61. 

3 For this theme cp. Clement, Strom. vi. 84-87. 

+ Cp. Justin, Dial. xix. 5-6; Origen, Hom. Num. xvii. 1: ‘Moyses haec ad 
duritiam cordis eorum pro consuetudine pessima, qua imbuti fuerant in .\egypto, 
mandaverit iis ut, qui abstinere se non possent ab immolando, deo saltem et non 
daemoniis immolarent.’ Sel. in Levit. 1x. 164 Lo. (this last text is cited by 
M. Scherer). 
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instinct (dro pvoixdy évvordv xwnOeis), a view refuted by the heretical 
ature of the books in question. 

Rom. iv. 23 (218-20): Paul’s use of 8:’ adrév in the sense of zepi adrod 
kads to a discussion of the obscurities of Paul’s language and style.' 
These, it is said, have occasioned many expositions of what he wrote, 
‘ach of the various schools of thought taking the words in a sense con- 
venient to its own standpoint, thinking so to embarrass those who adopt 
mother position . . .’. One example of Pauline idiosyncrasy is the use 
of eyaporia in the sense of edyapiria (cp. Orig. in Eph. fr. xxiv, 
}7.S. iii, 1902, p. 559, to which commentary Origen here refers). A 
second example is the use of évavriov in 2 Cor. xii. 19 (€veimriov Tod Beod 
cal evavriov Tod Beod ev ypior@ AaAodpev) which the Marcionites have 
interpreted “We speak in Christ before the good God and against the 
Creator-God.’ 

Rom. v. 3-5 (232. 4 ff.): To bear poverty nobly is not more virtuous 
than to dispense wealth wisely ; to endure ill health is not more testing 
than to restrain the passions when the body is robust. (Cp. de Orat. 
xxix. 7.) 


The above catalogue of Rufinus’s omissions is not exhaustive, though 
it includes the most important and interesting. In many other passages 
wecan see how Rufinus could cut down an entire paragraph, so to speak, 
toa single sentence summarizing the essence of Origen’s opinion. For 
example, he considerably shortens (R 222 f.) the refutation of the 
Valentinians on the ground of Rom. iii. 29-30 (168-70). In omitting 
Origen’s references to contemporary polemics Rufinus considered the 
Roman public of his own time. In his peroratio he explicitly says with 
reference to Origen’s homilies that his translations have deliberately 
modified the allusions to questions that are dead and buried (pulsatae 
quaestiones et relictae) lest his Latin readers should be bored by the 
flogging of dead horses. So also in the commentary on Romans it is to 
be expected that he should have diluted the attack on the Valentinians 
and omitted that on the Marcionites. None of this kind of thing, how- 
ever, bears upon the problem of Rufinus’s credit. He has told us that 
he is abbreviating the work, and we have no right to be surprised when 
we discover that he has. The question of his credit and trustworthiness 

' Cp. Comm. in Rom. vi. 9 (vil. 56 Lo.); vii. 18 (vu. 176 Lo.). Another of 
Origen’s critical comments on Pauline style is reproduced by Jerome, Comm. in 
Eph. ii (Vallarsi, vii. 587 Cc), where the point is also made that the apostle’s 
solecisms betray a lack of education that only throws into greater relief the 
miraculous character of his achievement. The view that divergent interpreta- 
tions of scripture are the cause of heresies appears in c. Cels. iii. 12; de Orat. 
XXIX, 10, 
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only becomes acute when we begin to examine passages where, at first 
sight at least, he appears to be exceeding his brief, whether as abbrevia- 
tor or as translator, and to be rather an independent author. 

In his preface Rufinus also tells us that some parts of the original 


commentary were not obtainable at the booksellers, and that it had been | 
a task of peculiar complexity to supply the missing exegesis on his own / 


responsibility (below, p. 38). We are told in the peroratio that unkind 
critics had insinuated that he ought to put his own name into the title 
instead of Origen’s. Rufinus there replies to the accusation that he has 
introduced much matter of his own by saying that his own part in the 
work, besides that of translating it, had been limited to abbreviating and 
to supplying an exegesis for such parts as were lacking in the available 
copies. In all essentials it remained Origen’s handiwork. 

Verum ego, qui plus conscientiae meae quam nomini defero, etiam sj 
addere aliqua videor et explere quae desunt aut breviare quae longa sunt, 
furari tamen titulum eius, qui fundamenta operis iecit et construendi ae- 
dificii materiam praebuit, rectum non puto. 

His readers, he concludes, will judge for themselves concerning the 
authorship. His own concern has been not to make a reputation for him- 
self but to edify. 

The problem of the missing parts of the original will come up for con- 
sideration later in this article (below, pp. 38-41). The immediately 
pressing issue is whether in fact the declaration in the peroratio can be 
taken at its face value or not; that is, whether in those parts where he 
had the original commentary of Origen in front of him he nevertheless 
introduced substantial sections out of his own head. 

That Rufinus is perfectly capable of modest additions of his own is 
not in dispute. He likes to throw in an extra text for good measure, such 
as 2 Cor. vi. 14-15 at R 234 (‘Nulla enim pars . . . societas’, which the 
awkward double enim betrays for an interpolation, apart from the fact 
that it is absent from the papyrus), and likewise the not very relevant 
1 Cor. xii. 8 and John i. 3 at R 223. Within this same classification, 
perhaps, falls the passage at R 180 where Rufinus translates the very 
familiar 1 Cor. xiii. g (‘I know in part’) in place of 1 Cor. viii. 2 (‘if 
any man seems to know, he does not yet know as he ought to know’) 
which appears at the same point in the papyrus. But both texts are fused 
M. Scherer appears to hold, for adding thereafter Wisd. of Sol. ix. 15 
cannot be decided as the papyrus breaks off. 

This kind of thing is what we should expect, and M. Scherer gives an 
admirable enumeration of the passages where Rufinus’s minor expan- 
sions are to be detected. With his judgement I do not agree in every 
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instance; for example, the exegesis of the word ‘dead’ in Rom. iv. 17 
4.nears in the following divergent forms (Pap. 208. 15 ff.; R 265): 


Mepi yap Tav Sua rH dpapriav Mortuos hic secundum animae 
wexpwpevow, Ov % yux? vexpd peccatum intelligimus, quoniam 
yyenro ev (avr odpart, otowar ‘anima’, inquit, ‘quae peccat, mo- 
ry abrov Aéyews Puy? yap % rietur’. Sicut enim in morte cor- 
iuaprdvovea, arn dmofaveira. porali pereunt sensus, ut ne quis 
Kai eimep, 6 vexpos Trav aicOycewv ultra per corpus neque auditum 
torepnpevos €oriv vexpos Kai pnde- neque odorem aut gustum recipiat 
way éywv trav mévre, Sua ri ovx vel tactum, ita et qui spirituales 
iy Myous Yuyiy vexpav Tv €orepyn-  Sensus in anima perdiderit, ut non 
vem tev Aeyonevwy Beiwv aichyj- videat deum, neque audiat verbum 
oewy; dei, neque suavem odorem capiat 
Christi neque gustet bonum det ver- 
bum neque manus eius pertractent de 
verbo vitae, huiusmodi homines 
merito mortui appellantur. 


M. Scherer (pp. 89-90) regards the italicized words as a minor inter- 
polation by Rufinus: ‘Ces amplifications n’enrichissent pas la pensée; 
eles l’énervent plutét, mais sans la trahir.’ He concedes that the theme 
of the spiritual senses is a commonplace in Origen’s writings,’ but 
observes that the Greek text does not look like a résumé and that there 
isno room to insert within the Greek fragment the overplus of Rufinus. 
It may surely be replied that if the Greek is not a résumé, the Latin 
certainly is; what we have here is a neat précis by Rufinus of a much 
longer development, reduced by him to a single sentence. 

There are, however, particular passages where the divergence be- 
tween the Latin and the Greek is much more substantial; and it is here 
that I find myself driven into disagreement with M. Scherer in a great 
number of instances. It would be a gross exaggeration to say that, when- 
ever Rufinus is left unsupported by the Greek, M. Scherer regards him 
as author, not translator. But there are certainly many places where I 
think he is over-inclined to assume that Rufinus as defendant is guilty 
of adding and interpolating unless he can actually be proved innocent. 

Let it be clear that a decision is very delicate where the difference is 
not fundamental. To take an example where one cannot be sure and 
much depends on one’s subjective estimate of probabilities (it is the 
passage cited by Basil), R 211 gives two possible interpretations of the 

* On this point and the next, I find myself anticipated by J. Daniélou in his 


review of M. Scherer’s edition, written on the basis of the proofs before the 
edition was published, in Recherches de Science Religieuse, xliii (1955), p. 587. 
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ark in the Mosaic tabernacle; it may mean either Christ’s flesh or the 
supreme celestial powers. The Greek (158. 15) mentions only the 
latter: 


Tis ody dv ein % KiBwrdos  Potest arca testamenti sancta eius 
Sroxempévn T@ tAacrnpiw Kai trois caro, in qua beata haec anima collo- 
Xep[ovPeiv] 7, cs ofuar, iepai xai catur intelligi, habens in se testj- 
paxdpun Kai ywpntixal THs Te TOU ©=©—monia det, quae intelliguntur Christi, 
Movoy[evois] Kai rod ayiov mvev- quas in carne pertulit, passiones, 
patos Bewdrnros Suvdpers, owpacw divinis olim praedictae testimoniis, 
oixeta d[mepxer]uevar,' Kai rhs Possunt etiam virtutes coelestes 
Kexwpnkvias duddrepa ra Xepov-  intelligi arca dei, quae et ipsae 
Beiv "Inood yux[is ovc}ns iAaorn- capaces quidem sunt verbi dei et 
piov Kal dmepxeypévns Ta Tpomixas Spiritus sancti, sed praeponitur iis 
Aeydpeva KiBwrdv. anima Iesu, et ipsa quodam modo 
mediatrice gratiam divinae largi- 
tionis accipiunt. 


For Rufinus’s first sentence the papyrus has no equivalent; the 
excerpt begins at the point quoted. Nevertheless, M. Scherer (p. 96) 
decides that Rufinus is interpolating on the ground that the Greek con- 
struction (ris dv ein... . . .) does not seem to allow for the possibility 
that Origen regarded his exegesis as the second of two alternatives. 
I suspect that this insufficiently reckons with the drastic nature of 
Rufinus’s abridgement. It is characteristic of Origen to mention the 
exegesis of some predecessor before proceeding to give that which he 
himself prefers (cs ofwar). The symbolism of the Mosaic tabernacle 
offered an immediate challenge to any would-be exegete, and there 
must have been quite a body of traditional exegesis before Origen’s time 
(Clement of Alexandria expounds it in Strom. v. 32-40). In the present 
case, I believe that Rufinus is right in mentioning two alternative 
expositions. 

By reason of the fact that he gives an abridgement, not a straight 
translation, Rufinus must of necessity modify the sense in detail, with 
consequences for the balance of the argument which can affect the 


' Except here, all supplements are those of M. Scherer. Here, however, he 
reads the papyrus as giving owpaow oixeia . [..... ]wevac and comments that 
for the lacuna ‘nous n’avons trouvé aucun complément plausible’. If my sup- 
plement is disallowed, I should at least claim that some phrase giving this sense 
is required. Origen held that the angels were ‘incorporeal’ in relation to us, but 
not as incorporeal as God; cp. Fr. in Foh. xiii, p. 495 Preuschen: odd yap a 
dvwrdrw Suvdpers Oedv dpdow, ob Sa thy opiav dobéveray GAAG Sid Tiv Tod Geos aow- 
parérnra. In the papyrus text the stress is on their capacity to know God, and we 
expect words indicating their incorporeality. 
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general direction of Origen’s thought. For instance, R 173: “Sed et quod 
dixit apostolus, “‘Sicut scriptum est, Quia non est iustus quisquam, non 
est intelligens, non est requirens deum”’, non tisdem sermonibus invenitur 
in psalmo, sed alti permutantur, alii assumuntur, alii reliquuntur.’ Rufinus 
has compressed the whole passage and obscured the fact that the idea 
expressed in the italicized words applies not merely, as in the Latin, to 
Rom. iii. 11, but to the entire group of citations in Rom. iii. 10-18 (so 
Scherer, p. 99). The Greek (132. 2) reads: .. . émpeAds mpoodyew rod 
yeyparrrai & maparibevrat Kai €i ad[ralis Ad€eot ypavrat Tots yeypappevors 
} éofére pera[roujoavtes adrd]. (To obv Od Eorw Sixaios odde efs,> od 
ior 6 cuviwy, odk EoTw 6 exlnrav Tov Bedv, abrais AdLeow ody edpopev 
nov yeypappevov GAAG voyilopev ard Tod Tpioxaidexdrou Yadyod Kai Tod 
rertxoorod Sevtépou petarreroriobas bro Tob atroordAov Ta pyrd. 

When the abbreviation is especially drastic, the modification and re- 
drafting can be far-reaching. The exegesis of Rom. iv. 14-15 (‘the law 
works wrath; where there is no law, there is no sin’) is demonstrably 
rearranged by Rufinus, since the sequence of biblical texts common to 
Greek and Latin appears in quite a different order, and the Greek has 
five citations that make no appearance in Rufinus (Pap. 196. 17-204. 10; 
R 252-8). I reproduce M. Scherer’s table (p. 108), italicizing the quota- 
tions common to Greek and Latin: 


Greek Latin 
Gal. iii. 17-18, 22 Gen. xii. I 
John xtt. 44 I Tim. ti. 14 
Fohn v. 46 Rom. iii. 27 
Sir. xliv. 16 Rom. vit. 22-23 
Gen. vii. 1 I Tim. 1. 9-10 
I Tim. i. 9-10 Rom. ii. 14-15 
I Tim. u. 14 Exod. xiv. 31 
Rom. vit. 22-2 John v. 46 
Jer. xxxviii. 35 Fohn xii. 44 
2 Cor. iii. 3 John xiv. 9 


From this table it is evident at a glance that Rufinus has reshaped the 
section. Nevertheless I doubt whether Rufinus has in any serious degree 
modified the content or the broad direction of the argument. The 
exegesis mainly turns on the problems contained in the two clauses, 
(a) the law works wrath, and (6) where there is no law, there is no sin. 
In the Latin the argument runs as follows: 

1. Paul says where there is no law, there is no sin. What law does he 


mean? Mosaic or natural? The text is difficult either way; for if it means 
the Mosaic law, the justification of Abraham by faith is done away, and 
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if it means the natural law, it would seem superfluous for Abraham to 
have left his home and kindred (Gen. xii. 1), since he could equally well 
have kept the natural law at home. 

2. The heretics seize on ‘the law works wrath’ to discredit the Old 
Testament. But their argument presupposes that before the Mosaic law 
was given there was no sin. If so, no one ought to have been punished for 
sin before the giving of the law. What then of the Sodomites? of those 
condemned in the flood? of Cain? of Adam himself? In view of 1 Tim, 
ii. 14 what will they say of Eve? 

3. Paul uses the word ‘law’ in several senses, as has often been explained 
earlier—e.g. in Rom. iii. 27 which mentions the law of works and the law 
of faith. Paul also speaks of other kinds of law such as the law in our 
members (Rom. vii. 22-23); it is perhaps this last which works wrath. 

4. Some may say: the Mosaic law works wrath in that it orders physical 
penalties like stoning or burning, and so in this text sin does not mean any 
kind of sin but only specific transgression of the Mosaic commandments, 
This exegesis presupposes that it is more serious to break an explicit pro- 
hibition than one not actually written down in a given code. But Paul does 
not say, Where there is law, there is sin; but Where there is no law, there 
is no sin. Law can exist without sin; sin cannot exist without law. 

5. If the text is interpreted of the Mosaic law, we must remember that 
not all those subject to the Mosaic law were continually in a state of sin. 
There were prophets and righteous men—unless one says that they were 
not so much under the law as under faith on the ground that only sinful 
men were bound by the chain of the law, in accordance with 1 Tim. i. 9-10 
(the law not for the just, but for the unjust). 

6. This last notion argues the superiority of the Gentiles who have no 
law (Rom. ii. 14-15). It may be supported by this argument: take two men 
who are chaste, one because immorality is prohibited by the law and he 
fears the penalty, the other because he has resolved in his own mind to 
allow such thoughts no entry. Of the two the latter is certainly superior. 
So also with other sins. 

7. Conclusion: It does not matter whether the text means the Mosaic 
law or the law in our members. Either way, those who are of the law 
cannot be heirs, but only those of the law of faith, that faith by which 
Abraham was justified. 

8. Objector: Why are not those under the Mosaic law also under the 
law of faith in view of Exod. xiv. 31 (‘the people believed God and Moses 
his servant’) and John v. 46 (‘if you believed Moses, you would believe 
me’), which is parallel to John xii. 44 (‘he who believes in me believes in 
him who sent me’). 

9. Reply: Exod. xiv. 31 simply means that the Israelites believed in 
God because of the miracles done through Moses; John v. 46 merely 
rebukes the lack of faith of those who, not believing in Christ, thus proved 
themselves not to believe in Moses. John xii. 24 only elevates the hope of 
believers to God the Father. 


The last two points, the objection and the reply, appear in the Latin to 
occupy the position of a footnote or afterthought, appended after the 
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chief discussion has been brought to a conclusion. ‘The papyrus proves 
that in fact Rufinus has here preserved authentic material, only he has 
moved it from its original position near the beginning of the commentary. 
on the text. Evidently it was a consequence of his abridging that he 
could not easily integrate these points into the main body of the argu- 
ment, though he thought them interesting enough to preserve; accord- 
ingly he stuck them on at the end. 
The Greek excerpts make the following points: 


A. The text shows that justification is on the ground of faith, not of law. 

B. ‘Just as the believer in Jesus Christ believes in God who sent him, 
so the believer in Moses believes in Christ, as is clear from “‘If you believed 
Moses, you would believe in me” (John v. 46). And if the believer in 
Christ believes in the Father, evidently the believer in Moses believes in 
God.’ (Rufinus makes sense of the fragment by showing that it forms part 
of a difficulty that Origen meets; cp. above, no. 8.) 

C. ‘Those at any rate who were justified before the law of Moses, such 
as Enoch who pleased God (Sir. xliv. 16) and Noah to whom witness was 
bone that he was “righteous in his generation’? (Gen. vii. 1), and 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whe were deemed worthy to be entitled God, 
—it was not because they read the law of Moses that they received of God 
the titles of honour which Moses, author of the law, bore witness that they 
had. For truly “‘the law is not laid down for the righteous men, but for 
the lawless . . .””, &c.’ (1 Tim. i. 9-10). (Cp. Rufinus, above, no. 5.) 

D. ‘Or let those who hold that man cannot be justified in any way 
except by Moses, according to the letter of the law, tell us whether no one 
was justified before Moses, or whether men were justified without the 
law of Moses but God as it were repented of this method of justification 
as being inferior, and gave through Moses a better way of justification.’ 
(This has no equivalent in Rufinus, but it is easy to see how these remarks 
belong in the general framework that the Latin provides; the theme is 
part of the traditional stock of apologetic vis-a-vis the synagogue, cp. 
Justin, Dial. xxiii. 1, xliii. 1-2, &c.) 

E. ‘It is time to reply to these arguments that those who were not 
strong enough to be justified like their fathers without the written legisla- 
tion needed the law of Moses to stop the flood of their sinfulness, and to 
prevent them from lapsing into idolatry by distracting them with types 
and symbols and images of divine things. And indeed the divine and most 
wise providence saved many weak people from idolatry by the sacrifices 
and all the ceremonies of the law . . . [apparently a short lacuna] . . . 
which were so to speak by a similar substitute capable of distracting them 
from heathenism.’ (This has no equivalent in Rufinus, but it naturally 
follows on from the preceding fragment, being again part of the stock 
armoury of the apologists, cp. above, p. 16 n. 4.) 


F. (a broken fragment) ‘. . . since there is no transgression by applying 
punishment to which the law possesses substantial existence, there where 
this law does not exist. . . .’ (Cp. Rufinus, above, no. 4. The fragment 


probably belongs to the discussion whether law can exist without sin.) 
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G. If the Pauline text refers to the Mosaic law, it might be argued that 
Adam and Eve did no sin and even, in contradiction of the apostle (2 Cor. 
xi. 3), that the serpent did no wrong when he deceived Eve. (Cp. Rufinus, 
above, no. 2.) 

H. (supplied by catena fr. xxv. 1-17; the papyrus picks up the text only 
for xxv. 13-17.) The apostle’s words must be understood in good faith; 
for some say that if there is no transgression where there is no law, there 
can have been no sin before Moses or, if there was, the sinner cannot be 
held responsible. Therefore no transgression was committed by Cain, or 
by all those drowned in the flood, or by the Sodomites, or by Adam and 
Eve. To this objection we may reply that the Mosaic law works wrath not 
in the sense of the last judgement but by its own penalties, stoning some 
and burning others, &c.' Moreover, Paul mentions the law of faith which 
might be that which works wrath; and he clearly speaks of another law, 
in which alone he delights according to the inner man, [here Pap. begins] 
a law other than that which he says is in his members warring against the 
law of his mind (Rom. vii. 22). Perhaps it is this last law that works wrath. 
It may be this to which the apostle refers when he says that where there 
is no law, there is no transgression. Those who are of this law are likewise 
excluded from the inheritance, according to Rom. iv. 14. (Cp. Rufinus, 
above, nos. 3-4.) 

I. Paul writes the words of the text to deflate the pride of those of the 
circumcision who regard themselves as superior to the uncircumcision, 
having been deceived by certain prophetic utterances which they have not 
understood, such as Jer. xxxviii. 35 (‘.. . I will never reject Israel for all 
that they have done’). 

J. It should be no accusation against the law that it works wrath on 
transgressors, nor should we find fault if the idea of an infraction is a 
necessary correlative of the idea of law. 

K. ‘For he will say that this law written naturally within us, and im- 
pressed by God on the tables which are our hearts of flesh (2 Cor. iii. 3), 
wrought wrath for Cain and for those destroyed in the flood and to... 
[Ham ?] and to the Sodomites; and since, where there is no law, there is no 
transgression, though in these cases there was transgression, then a law 
was in them, but not the law of Moses. It was a law older than Moses, 
written not on tables of stone, but on the tables which are our hearts of 
flesh. .. .’ (Cp. Rufinus, above, no. 6.) 


It has seemed worth while to set out this passage in considerable detail 
because it is one where Rufinus’s intervention is demonstrable, where 


? The notion that the Mosaic penalties are this-worldly and that transgression 
of the law does not involve further penalties at the last judgement (cp. Rufinus’s 
version of this, above, no. 4) appears in a different setting in Hom. Lev. xi. 2: 
the Old Testament appears to be cruel in imposing, for example, the death- 
penalty for adultery, while a bishop only has power at most to excommunicate; 
yet one cannot contrast the cruelty of the Old Testament with the kindness of 
the new dispensation. The Old Testament was really merciful; for God does not 
punish anyone twice for the same offence, and it is better to suffer for one’s sins 
in this life than in the next. Cp. Hom. Ps. xxxvii, i. 1, ii. 5 (x11. 242, 266). 
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his omissions are fairly large, and where for much of his argument he is 
unsupported by the papyrus. Nevertheless, I think it evident that, so 
far as general fidelity is concerned, Rufinus emerges well from the 
scrutiny. The argument listed above as no. 6 is precisely paralleled in 
¢. Cels. vii. 63. The point that it is more serious to break an explicit 
prohibition than one not actually found in a written code given with 
divine authority also appears in Fr. in Thren. iv. 6 (ci, p. 271 Kloster- 
mann). In short, where Rufinus is left unsupported by the Greek, his 
ideas can be vindicated as authentic Origen by parallels in other writings. 
That Rufinus has subjected the entire section to’ a far-reaching revision 
is certain so far as the form goes. I doubt if in respect of content there 
isa single idea which Rufinus did not find expressed in the text before 
him. Nothing could be more characteristic of Origen than the combina- 
tion of subtlety and absurdity apparent in the observation that Abraham 
did not need to leave home in order to observe the precepts of the 
natural law. The voice is the voice of Origen, even though the hands are 
the hands of Rufinus. What must be admitted is that the Greek fragments 
show a life and vigour, with the thrust and parry of debate, which has 
been lost in the process of compression. 

Certainly Rufinus’s handiwork can have a flattening effect. Comment- 
ing on Rom. iii. 27-28, Origen discusses Paul’s remarks concerning 
boasting. According to both Greek and Latin texts he cited Gal. vi. 14— 
the sole ground of glorying is the cross. To this R 220 adds 1 Cor. i. 31 
(‘Let him that glories glory in the Lord’), omitted by the excerptor. The 
two authorities then proceed in parallel. Rufinus is simple and rather 
bald: 

Quis enim recte vel super castitate sua gloriabitur, cum scriptum legat 
quia ‘Si quis adspexerit mulierem ad concupiscendum eam, iam moe- 
chatus est eam in corde suo?’ unde et propheta dicit ‘Quomodo gloria- 
bitur quis castum se habere cor?’ Aut quis gloriabitur super sapientia, 
cum scriptum videat quia ‘Mundus per sapientiam non cognovit deum; 
et ideo placuit deo per stultitiam praedicationis salvos facere credentes’? 
Et iterum ‘Quae stulta sunt mundi, elegit deus ut confundat sapientes’? 
&e. 

The Greek by contrast has far more vitality (166. 16 ff.): no one who 
has understood the purity of sophrosyne could boast of himself as chaste 
while still in the flesh; for it would be an achievement if he were to 
attain continence (enkrateia), a state which certain experts in these 
matters say is inferior to sophrosyne.' Matt. v. 28 is then quoted, but 
R: Cp. Plato, Republic 430 £, for the implication that enkrateia is the vulgar 
view of the virtue that intellectuals describe as sophrosyne. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 


vii. 2. 6) makes the contrast: the enkrates has strong desires but controls them, 
the sophron has risen above strong desire altogether. 
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the excerptor breaks off in the middle of the text, to resume with the 
question: ‘Who could be so intelligent as never to believe that which is 
not wise to be wise and that which is wise to be unwise? . . .’ &c. Cleariy 
the Greek is more alive, and Rufinus has sacrificed much; but the train 
of thought in both Greek and Latin is recognizably identical, and | 
cannot help thinking that M. Scherer exaggerates the divergence when 
he says, to Rufinus’s disadvantage, ‘le mouvement et la pensée sont 
Sonciérement autres’ (p. 105 n.). 

Several passages are catalogued by M. Scherer under the heading 
‘Remarques identiques dans des mouvements différents ou des con- 
textes inconciliables’ (pp. 99 ff.). ‘These phenomena are normally only 
the consequence of the process of abbreviation which leaves intact sen- 
tences that only bear their proper meaning in a full context. ‘Incon- 
ciliable’ is in any event strong language. In almost every case the Greek 
and the Latin appear to me to be complementary rather than discrepant 
to the point of being irreconcilable, and each helps to make the other 
more intelligible. 

An important instance, which M. Scherer regards as damaging to 
Rufinus, is the exegesis of Rom. iv. 9 (R 273-7, Pap. 214-16). Paul says 
that Abraham was not weak in faith and did not consider his body now 
vevexpwpevov, though nearly a hundred years old, nor the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb. In both Greek and Latin the question turns on whether 
the deadness is mere natural barrenness or something voluntary and 
therefore virtuous. According to Rufinus, Origen begins by giving the 
simple interpretation: the apostle means that Abraham was old and 
physically incapable, so that the birth of Isaac was entirely miraculous. 
This, however, is open to the objection that after Sarah’s death Abraham 
married Keturah by whom he had six children in the ordinary way 
without any difficulty. Yet he must then have been old, for at the birth 
of Isaac Abraham was 100 and Sarah go, while she died at the age of 
127; moreover, Abraham’s marriage to Keturah was after Isaac’s mar- 
riage to Rebecca, at which time Isaac was forty. To overcome this 
difficulty we must say that the deadness of Abraham’s body was self- 
imposed, a mortification of the flesh in accordance with Col. iii. 5 
‘Mortify your members which are upon earth’. It is absurd to suppose 
that a great patriarch like Abraham did not possess the virtue which 
must also have been possessed by the apostle Paul (for Paul would never 
have commanded anything he did not do himself), seeing that Paul 
called him his father (Rom. iv. 1). Abraham must therefore be assumed 
to have wholly mortified his sexual impulses—he did not burn with 
desire, as Paul puts it in 1 Cor. vii. 9 (better to marry than to burn)— 
and the same holds good for Sarah. They were living in married 
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continence. But when they were promised posterity, they did not look to 
their own private advantage and welfare, which would have been better 
ensured if they had selfishly continued to practise continence ; but they 
nobly counted even the grace of continence to be loss for Christ’s sake— 
for Christ’s sake indeed, because according to Gal. iii. 16 Abraham’s 
seed is Christ. When Abraham ‘gave glory to God’, he did so not only 
on account of the birth of Isaac, but also because he knew that Christ 
would be born from his body. Likewise you also, by mortification of the 
flesh, can beget Isaac, who means joy (gaudium) which is a first-fruit of 
the Spirit (Gal. v. 22), and indeed you can elevate your mind to such 
purity that you beget Christ himself, as Paul says in Gal. iv. 19 (‘I travail 
till Christ be formed in you’). The Lord himself says that he who does 
God’s will is his mother (Matt. xii. 50); thus the mother of Jesus is she 
whose womb is dead, so that she bears sons of chastity ; this is the mean- 
ing of the apostle’s saying ‘she shall be saved in child-bearing if she 
abides in faith and chastity’ (1 Tim. ii. 15). 

The Greek fragments (the papyrus being helped out by catena fr. xxvi) 
provide no continuous context, but make the following points: 


A. While the other children of Abraham were born of ‘burning desire’ 
(amd upewcews), Isaac was born on account of the praiseworthy deadness 
of Abraham’s body and Sarah’s womb, by God’s promise. For the 
mortification of the flesh enjoined by Col. iii. 5 and Rom. viii. 13 may 
properly be the object of praise. Thus Abraham and Sarah became 
worthy to be parents of so great a patriarch. 

B. Abraham’s physical deadness cannot have been caused by old age,' 
since according to Gen. xxv. 1-2 he had six children by Keturah, whom 
he married after Sarah died at the age of 127. As Abraham was ten years 
senior to Sarah, he must have been 137 years old when she died. 

C. By a different line of argument one may reckon the total length of 
Abraham’s life to be 175 years, and say that when he was only 100, at the 
age when he begat Isaac, his health and vigour were unimpaired . . . (the 
fragment breaks off). 

D. Abraham can be shown to have been 140 when he married Keturah; 
for according to Gen. xxiv. 67 Isaac and his wife Rebecca moved into 
Sarah’s house after her death, and according to xxv. 20 Isaac was forty 
when he married Rebecca. Abraham’s marriage to Keturah was subse- 
quent to this event. 

E. Christians ought to practise mortification, always bearing about in 
the body the nekrosis of Jesus (2 Cor. iv. 10). 

F. A difficulty may be observed in Paul’s text: according to Rom. iv. 
18-19 the promise to Abraham (‘so shall thy seed be’) is immediately fol- 
lowed by the statement that his faith did not weaken, considering the 
deadness of his body, though he was about 100 years old. For at the time 
of the promise of Gen. xv. 5 Abraham was not yet ‘about 100’. Indeed, 


Cp. Hom. Ps. xxxvi, iv. 3; Hom. Gen. iii. 3 (Abraham’s old age symbolical). 
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Isaac had not yet been born when, at a time subsequent to the promise, 
Abraham begat Ishmael, his father being then only eighty-six (Gen. xvi, 
16). Unhappily the fragment breaks off before we learn Origen’s explana- 
tion of the apostle’s apparent slip. 


What then of the relation between the Greek and the Latin? M. Scherer 
(pp. 100-2) is inclined to stress the differences to the neglect of the 
similarities. It will readily be granted that Rufinus provides a résumé 
rather than a literal translation, e.g. when he combines into a single 
sentence the two different methods of calculating Abraham’s age (either 
by comparison with Sarah’s age or with that of Isaac at the time of his 
marriage) which in the Greek fragments appear as separate sentences, 
But this does not amount to much of a case against Rufinus; he has 
changed only the form, not the content. And the rest of the arguments 
for the prosecution appear to me to be mistakes. M. Scherer observes 
that Rufinus first interprets the ‘deadness’ as natural sterility, before 
proceeding to give a ‘spiritual’ meaning ; and that, whereas it is common 
in Origen’s commentaries for a simple exegesis to be followed by a 
moral and deeper interpretation, in Rufinus the second exegesis cancels 
the first and constitutes a proof that the first and literal exegesis is im- 
possible—‘ce qui n’est pas dans la maniére d’Origéne’. Against this 
verdict must surely be set the many passages where Origen delights to 
prove that the straightforward interpretation is impossible in order to 
justify himself in proceeding to give a spiritual interpretation, as, for 
example, the treatment of the Cleansing of the Temple in Comm. in 
Joh. x. 20 ff. (the story cannot be regarded as history unless we are pre- 
pared to fall back on miracle as an explanation; and if it were, it would 
be damaging to Jesus’ good name; it must therefore be theological and 
symbolic truth). The number of such passages in Origen’s writings is 
legion. All that Rufinus has done is slightly to obscure the fact that 
Origen is from the start intending to reject the literal and ordinary 
meaning. 

M. Scherer continues by denying outright the authenticity of all the 
ideas present in Rufinus but unrepresented in the Greek fragments: 
‘Il faudrait des preuves sérieuses pour considérer comme origéniennes 
les idées de Rufin qui ne figurent pas dans le texte grec.’ To this it may 
be replied, first, that the reference in the Greek fragments to burning 
(7¥pwors) presupposes, and is made intelligible by, the reference to 
1 Cor. vii. g in Rufinus; secondly, that the moral ideal of married 
continence, of which, according to Rufinus, Abraham and Sarah are 
exemplars, is frequently recommended by Origen in other writings 
(e.g. Comm. in Matt. xiv. 1); and thirdly, that the entire development in 
Rufinus is closely analogous to Hom. Gen. xi. 1. I believe that if 
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M. Scherer had referred to this passage he would have come to different 
conclusions. Rufinus’s homiletic application (“You too can beget Isaac’, 
&xc.), to which M. Scherer takes special exception on the ground that 
this tone is uncommon—though not, he concedes, unparalleled—in the 
commentaries, is surely to be linked with the allusion in the papyrus 
to the Pauline phrase ‘bearing about in the body the nekrosis of Jesus’— 
a citation which occurs in the same general context in this homily on 
Genesis. And the reference to begetting Isaac, who is joy, is exactly 
paralleled in Hom. Gen. vii. 1: ‘Isaac risus vel gaudium interpretatur. Quis 
ergo est qui talem filium generet? ille nimirum qui dicebat de his quos 
per evangelium genuerat, Vos enim estis gaudium meum et corona 
gloriandi’ (1 Thess. ii. 20). In view of all this, I do not think there is 
substance in M. Scherer’s further suggestion (p. 102 n. 1) that in this 
passage Rufinus had only a fragmentary Greek text in front of him, and 
that he pieced together the bits as best he could, providing a context and 
movement of thought wholly of his own invention. 

Another example of a divergence between the Latin and the Greek 
which is taken by M. Scherer to show that Rufinus could go off on his 
own is the exposition of Rom. iv. 1-8. The section in Rufinus (232. 1- 
234. 9) introduces the exegesis of this lemma by developing the distinc- 
tion apparent in Rom. iii. 27-28 between two kinds of justification, one 
of works, the other of faith. Abraham is cited by Paul as an example 
of the man who is justified by faith, not by works; but the crux lies in 
the sentence ‘Abraham, si ex operibus iustificatus est, habet gloriam 
[=xavynua] sed non apud deum’. Here, the Latin continues, the 
apostle’s argument manifests some logical subtlety (non sine arte dialec- 
tica disserit). For it necessarily implies that he who is justified not by 
works but by faith does have gloria apud deum. ‘That is why Gen. xv. 6 
says that Abraham’s faith was reckoned for righteousness, i.e. his faith 
became the ground of his righteousness and so of his gloria before God. 
This is the force of the Pauline gloss on the Genesis text, that ‘to him 
who works the reward is not reckoned by grace but as a debt; but to 
him who does not work but believes in him who justifies the ungodly, 
his faith is reckoned for righteousness’. Throughout the entire passage 
the apostle seems to show that there are two kinds of justification, by 
works and by faith. Justification by works has its gloria indeed, but in 
itself, not before God. Justification by faith has gloria before God be- 
cause he knows the inward disposition of the heart. Faith is discerned 
only by God; works are seen and approved by men. The distinction is 
drawn in Deut. xxix. 29: “Thy hidden things to the Lord thy God, but 
thy manifest actions to you and your children.’ Another relevant text 
(sed et illud his aptare conveniet quod scriptum est) is Hab. ii. 4. Accord- 
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ingly we say that those who are circumcised in the inner man and are 
‘Jews in secret’ have praise and glory not of man but of God. But those 
who are justified by works, which are overt and public, can have gloria 
either before the righteous and the saints who receive from God the 
power to judge visible human actions, or even before angels and other 
celestial powers who can glorify (glorificare) him whose works they have 
approved. ... 

The papyrus (178-80) gives nothing of the general movement of 
thought, but preserves seven fragments, three of which (1, 4, and 7) are 
noted by M. Scherer as possessing a fairly exact counterpart in Rufinus: 

1. 500 mpoerrwv elvar vouous, dv Tov pev Erepov vouov Epywy dyd- 
pacev, Tov 5€ Erepov vopov mictews, Kai djoas éxxexAeioBar TH Kavynow 
od S:a Tod vopou Ta&v Epywv adAa Sut Tod vopou Ts TicTEws Kai TovrToIs 
erayayav ws apa dvvacba 5€ micre: Sixavotcba tov avOpwrov ywpis 
€[p]ywv vopovu ... 

2. dedrepov Sé [m]epi rod ABpaay mapiords Ste €x micrews pa\ov 
edixauiOn Hep €[€ Elpywv .. . 

3. ovddév Frrdév dnow adrov xat[o]pAdoa ta Epya ws diAobvra tapa- 
KoAovbeiv 77H agia dixauicews mila|re: .. . 

4. Kal” dAov 8€ rodrov Tov rérov Svo Eorxev broPddArew dixa[i]woles 
<div> thi pev érépay && Epywv wvopacer, riv S€ Aowrnv ek miotelws 


ness ]. Gat azo vopov Beod . . 
e 7 , oO > , ” , 
5. nets 5€ dapev Ore .y..[......2000e- ].s avOousrous Exer Kavynya 
e > Lal , =~ 4 , ‘ ¥, 
6 e€ Epywv Sixarovpevos [.......... ] maécav Aoyixny dvow riv &w 
TowvTwy owpdtrwv [.......... Jav ein 6 reAeiws mpovodv xada rod Boi 


pev evarmrov (Prov. iii. 4) €v mior[er Hv Ao)yilerar 6 Beds eis Sixavocvvy, 
> , ‘ > , ‘ 7 7 = , > ” 94) 
avOpwmwv Sé éveimiov Kai trav Aowrdv Alolyxav dPicewv && Epyww ad 
* , > ’ ‘ 4 ‘ , »” ‘4 , 

dv Sixasov arodaivovew tov month Kai ovo. adAobev ur) Suvapevor 
Sixacody Twa... 

6. dixavoovvny ody aoxnréov avvévras Sti 7 Cw) dixaiw Kai odK adMw 
Twi yiverar mpoorapaAauBavovre TH Sixacoovvyn Tv eis Bedv miotw Tiy 
€[reyp]adiy ris Cwijs €v adri wadov (ueAAov Pap.) éxovaay 7 77} Suxau- 

> ‘ , , >, 4 , e ‘ ‘ + = e?) 

7. émei toivuy bvo eiciv dixausces, 7) wev mapa Oe@ Sixaoica, 7 &k 
mriacrews €atw, 7) 5€ mapa Tots Aowrois AoyiKois, 7% €€ Epywv, obrw mAnpov- 
pévou tod’ Ex rriotews pou 6 dixads pou Cyjocera (Hab. ii. 4), edappooes 
tais dv0 dixauiceow Kai 76 Ta Kputra Kupid TH Ved cov, ra dé davepa 
Hpiv Kai trois téxvors Hudv (Deut. xxix. 29), Aéfers 5€ Ta pev Kupiw 7d 
be@ Breropeva KpuTra Kara Tiv mapa Ve Sixavodcay miori[v], ra 5 
trois avOpumros pavepa Kai Trois Aowrois AoyiKois Kara Thy e& Epyww 
dixaiwow. KrA. 

M. Scherer will only allow that Rufinus has preserved authentic 
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matter where his Latin text corresponds more or less exactly with the 
Greek, namely in the excerpts numbered 1, 4, and 7, above. He thinks 
Rufinus himself responsible for the argument concerning Paul’s logical 
subtlety and for the neat distinction between gloria before God and 
gloria before men, and, having decided that such ideas are utterly alien 
to Origen, finds himself astonished when the three Greek excerpts men- 
tioned vindicate at least some of Rufinus’s handiwork: ‘On n’en est que 
plus surpris de rencontrer, comme perdus dans cette page si étrangére 
ala pensée d’Origéne, trois courts passages ccrtainement authentiques’ 
(pp. 102-3). On this judgement I submit: (a) It is a priori improbable 
that Rufinus is actually preserving authentic material only where he can 
be certainly demonstrated to be so doing. If isolated fragments vindicate 
some of his matter, there is at least some case for regarding the rest of 
the Latin version with respect. Our respect may indeed be mingled with 
caution, but there seems to be no ground for outright scepticism. (6) The 
parallels do not merely extend to the excerpts numbered above as 1, 4, 
and 7, since no. 5 also presupposes the same general idea that we meet 
in Rufinus, that the man who does good works has ground for credit 
before men and angels, but only the perfect saint has credit before God. 
(c) Ideas congruous with the distinction between credit before men and 
angels on the one hand and before God on the other, stigmatized by 
M. Scherer as alien to Origen’s thought, occur elsewhere in the com- 
mentary on Romans in fragments preserved by the papyrus, e.g. at 
138. 1 in the comments on Rom. iii. g-18, where Origen is trying to 
meet the difficulty that Paul declares none to be righteous, although 
the Bible also speaks of the saints as ‘righteous’, and has to argue that 
the saints are righteous by comparison with people who are worse: 
Sinan 5¢ Kar’ eveimidv eiow tev brodecotépwv, Kai m[oAA]dxis ye ovy- 
Kpioe. yeipdvewy Kal 6 adstxos Sixaos eipyra. ovrw yodv TH ‘IepovoaArp 
cipnra: epi Sodduwyr- "EdixawOn Sddoua €x aod (cp. Ezek. xvi. 52). Cp. 
also Comm. in Foh. xxxii. 7: the disciples were «is év avOpuirois xaBapoi 
GW’ odyi Kai mapa Oe. For the theme that goodness is only a term 
ascribed in a relative sense to anyone other than the Father and the 
Son cp. Comm. in Matt. xv. 10. Likewise at Pap. 148. 3-7 (cp. catena 
fr. xiv. 11 f.) Origen explains that the saints are not judged by the law, 
for they are the law; it is not their mouth which is stopped, nor are they 
under God’s judgement since they are not ‘flesh’—xai e? d:xavodvras 5é, 
ok é€ épywv vopov SixawOjcovra vduos yap obx && Epywv vopov 


SuawOjcera, adrdbev Sixavos dv Kai, ei xpi) ovTwSs dvoudou, eis 
duxatoovvns . . . (There is no exact parallel in Rufinus, but R 194 pro- 
vides the general setting.) These observations seem to me sufficient to 
establish that the basic content of the Latin version is derived from 
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Origen, not from Rufinus’s imagination. But Rufinus has undoubtedly 
modified the original form, e.g. inverting the order of the citations of 
Hab. ii. 4 and Deut. xxix. 29 in such a way as to make the introduction 
of Hab. ii. 4 very lame. 

A further instance is the commentary on Rom. iii. 12 (R 181, Pap, 
140. 1 ff.), wavres eféxAway dua ypewOnoav. According to Rufinus’s 
version Origen developed two main ideas in his exegesis, the first two 
words suggesting the fall of man, and the last two a discussion of works 
of supererogation. In the Latin, Origen first insists that the text gives no 
support to the gnostic idea of total depravity, since ‘no one can go astray 
unless he was once in the right way’. This proves that the rational 
creation of God was originally good, but it turned aside to the way of 
sin, a truth illustrated by the story of Adam being led out of the straight 
path by the deceit of the serpent. In consequence all his posterity have 
gone astray and become ‘useless’ with him. ‘This explains the Lord’s say- 
ing that when we have done our duty we must confess ourselves un- 
profitable servants (Luke xvii. 10). The profitable, good, and faithful 
servant (Matt. xxv. 21) is he who does more than is required, e.g. prac- 
tises virginity, concerning which the apostle said he had no command- 
ment from the Lord (1 Cor. vii. 25). Likewise, though it is laid down 
that they who preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel, Paul used none 
of these things (1 Cor. ix. 14-15) and thus did works of supererogation. 

The papyrus has two excerpts from the relevant section of the Greek 
commentary, and each corresponds to the two points made in the Latin 
version: 

I. Taya pev odv mavres eféxAwav Gre Tropevdpevor emopevovTo Kai 
éxAaov aipovres Ta oméppara aidrav (Ps. cxxv. 6) Kai ézotn[ojay a 
aitia tis eis BaBvAdva aiypadwoias, odk amd oxorod 8 ay ein 70 
‘éféxAwav’ AapBévew dia TH Kaxiav odcay rapa dow .. . 

2. of moujoavres pova ta dvataybévra SodAor axpetoi eciow, ene 
dua kai ror 7) xpewOnpev: Kai prrore obK Eotw Kavynpa To (“O) wdeio- 
pev troujoa memoujKapev (Luke xvii. 10). 6 yodv Kara To edayyéAor 
AaBav 7d rdAavrov pera Tod avvSovAov éavrod rod «€iAndoros mevte 
rdAavra 6 pév wderrev arodobvar ESwev A€ywv TH Kupicue “[de Exers 70 
adv (Matt. xxv. 25), odSév Frrov drodods 6 dderev, dypeios bro Toi 
xupiou Aéyerat elvar SodA0s dacKovros: Kai tov axpeiov SobAov éxBanere 
eis TO axdTos TO e€wrepov KTA. (Matt. xxv. 30). 

The reference made in the first excerpt to Ps. cxxv. 6 is absent from 
Rufinus. M. Scherer understands it as an historical allusion. Origen, he 
thinks, is interpreting Rom. iii. 12 in the first place as referring to the 
Babylonian captivity and in the second place as applying to our fallen 
estate . ‘Rufinus ne fait aucune allusion 4 |’explication historique de 
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Rom. iii. 12’ (p. 106). This does not reckon with Origen’s exegesis of 
he psalm elsewhere, where he takes it to refer to the cosmic fall of the 
wiginal, rational creation of God. Would M. Scherer have written 
differently if he had referred to Comm. in Foh. xiii. 43? There Origen 
interprets this text from the psalm to allude to ‘the descent of the nobler 
tinds of soul who come to this life with saving seeds and who remain 
here, so to speak, reluctantly, with groaning, but who return rejoicing 
because their husbandry has been good and the seeds with which they 
came have increased and multiplied’. In short Rufinus made no mistake 
when he took Origen to interpret the first two words of the lemma of the 
fall. In fact some obscure remnant of Origen’s semi-gnostic idea of the 
cosmic, angelic fall may survive in Rufinus, when he says that the story 
of Adam is an exemplum. All the other differences at this passage between 
the Latin and the Greek appear naturally explicable as the consequence 
of abridgement by Rufinus and omission by the Greek excerptor." 
Eleven passages are enumerated by M. Scherer where the divergence 
is absolute, and where he thinks Rufinus must be regarded as having 
substituted an exegesis of his own in place of that given by Origen. 
‘Sil y a encore en lui quelque authenticité, c’est quelque chose d’in- 
uisissable et de purement formel: l’idée d’un développement (mais le 
développement est autre)’ (p. 110). In one place I have no doubt that 
we can see Rufinus’s theological prejudices at work, namely the inter- 
pretation of Matt. xix. 16 = Mark x. 17 ‘There is none good but God’, 
inthe comments on Rom, iii. 12. Unhappily the Greek excerpt (140. 13) 
preserves hardly more than the citation itself, followed by the remark that 
Ps, CXXXV. I proves xpnordrns and ayabdérns to be synonyms. R 182-3 
explains that the apostle does not deny the possibility of good actions 
such as giving food to the hungry, &c., but means that no one can attain 
to perfect goodness. If we ask who is truly good and has achieved perfect 
goodness, we shall find that it is the good shepherd alone (John x. 11). 
The dangerous citation of Matt. xix. 16 has altogether disappeared in 
Rufinus. Comparison with de Princ. i. 2. 13, c. Cels. v. 11, and Comm. 
in Matt. xv. 10 suggests that Rufinus has thought it well wholly to omit 
areference to Origen’s thesis that the Father alone is absolute, un- 
qualified goodness. On the other hand, Rufinus was probably right to 


' The theme of works of supererogation appears very similarly in Comm. in 
Rom. x. 14 (v1I. 423 Lo.): ‘Ideo debitores efficimur omnes, quotquot in simili- 
tudinem Adami forte praevaricationis adstringimur. idcirco ergo et praecepta 
donantur, ut debita persolvamus. denique et in evangelio salvator ita dicit ... 
(Luke xvii. 10). ea vero, quae supra debitum facimus, non facimus ex praeceptis. 
verbi causa, virginitas non ex debito solvitur, neque enim per praeceptum 
expetitur, sed supra debitum offertur. audi denique Paulum dicentem: “De 


Virginibus autem praeceptum domini non habeo” (1 Cor. vii. 25).’ 
—__ 
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quote John x. 11, of the good shepherd, since we know from Jerome 
(Ep. cxxiv ad Avitum 2). that Origen quoted this text in this general 
theological context in the de Principiis. The charge against Rufinus 
ought therefore to be modified in the present instance to one of discreet, 
if tendentious, omission. 

In none of the other ten instances does the divergence amount to total 
incompatibility ; in most of them the Greek and Latin are complemen- 
tary. Concerning the Pauline catena of citations in Rom. iii. 10-18, the 
Greek text (the papyrus being partially supported by catena fr. xiii) 
says: ‘After this, in accordance with his custom of teaching on the basis 
of scripture, he wishes to collect texts to show how both Jews and 
Greeks have come under sin’, &c. (130. 12). R 172 begins similarly but 
then diverges: ‘Post haec vero, ut ei moris est, de scripturis sanctis vult 
affirmare quod dixerat: simul et doctoribus ecclesiae praebet exemplum 
ut ea quae loquuntur ad populum non propriis praesumta sententiis, 
sed divinis munita testimoniis proferant.’ The apostle’s humility in sup- 
porting his view by proof-texts, when as an apostle he did not need to 
do so, is a lesson to preachers. The remark seems so thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Origen that I believe it is probably original, though I suspect 
that Rufinus may have compressed two separate points together, or that 
the papyrus is here omitting more than meets the eye. 

On Rom. iv. 1 Origen comments on the phrase ‘our father according 
to the flesh’ that only a Jew like Paul could so describe himself. No 
Gentile could so speak unless he were a descendant of Ishmael or Esau 
or of one of Keturah’s sons, even though Abraham is called ‘father of 
many nations’. Only he is the son of anyone according to the flesh who 
is of the line of physical descent, as in Rom. i. 2 it is said of Jesus that 
he was born of the seed of David according to the flesh (Pap. 180. 21 ff.). 
Cp. R 235: Only the apostle as being a Jew could say Abraham was his 
father according to the flesh; the other races may call him their father in 
spirit—unless the difficulty of the passage compels us to have recourse 
to allegory and to understand ‘father according to the flesh’ of carnal 
doctrine, i.e. he handed down the first elements of the law according 
to the letter, and was an elementary teacher in the divine law; that 
teachers may be called fathers is evident from 1 Cor. iv. 15. I readily 
admit that Rufinus may be adding here. But there is nothing in Rufinus 
that Origen could not have written and that the excerptor could not have 
omitted. 

Concerning the exegesis of Rom. iv. 13 M. Scherer makes very just 
comments. Rufinus (251-2) is obviously extremely compressed, and has 
the minimum of contact with the Greek fragments. His version offers 
nothing but a few bare bones of the original exegesis which, to judge 
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fom the Greek excerpts, was of rare subtlety and ingenuity. Neverthe- 
iss, he gives a clue to the general context of the papyrus excerpts. ‘The 
Pauline text reads: ‘Not through the law was the promise to Abraham 
or to his seed, that he should be the heir of the world, but through the 
righteousness of faith.’ If ‘law’ is here understood of the Mosaic law, 
which is the preferable exegesis (says the Latin version), then the text 
means that the promise was made to Abraham before Moses gave the 
aw. For the promise Rufinus quotes Gen. xii. 1-3, where we should 
expect Gen. xv. 6. It is fitting, he continues, that Abraham should be 
justified by faith and not by the law, since the observance of the law is 
amatter of escaping the penalties, and faith is concerned with higher 
matters. A commandment is imposed on slaves; faith is sought from 
friends. Finally, it is also quite possible, in harmony with what has just 
been said, to interpret the word ‘law’ in the Pauline text to mean the 
natural law. For though the law of nature warns of good and evil 
through the conscience, yet it is not on a level with the law of faith by 
which Abraham believed God and deserved to be justified and called 
the friend of God. 

The three Greek excerpts (Pap. 194. 21 ff.) are not at all easy to inter- 
pret. They are concerned with a difficulty of which we hear nothing in 
Rufinus, namely that a promise was made to Abraham before Gen. xv. 6. 
‘In fact we find another promise referring, I think, to his inheritance of 
theworld . . .’ [here the text breaks off, to resume after a gap of uncertain 
length] ‘. . . it was not by the law that the promise of Melchizedek was 
given to him’ (Gen. xiv. 19-20 cited). The third excerpt suggests that 
pethaps the first part of Paul’s words (‘not through the law was the 
promise to Abraham or to his seed that he should be the heir of the 
world’) refers to the situation before Gen. xv. 6, while the last phrase (“but 
through the righteousness of faith’) refers to his situation after Gen. xv. 6. 

M. Scherer is probably right in supposing that the Greek fragments 
belong to the first section of Origen’s comments, where he assumes that 
Paul means the Mosaic, not the natural, law, and that the problem before 
Origen is to explain how, if the promise of inheriting all peoples uses 
faith, such as that exemplified by Abraham, as its instrument, the 
promise can also have been given to Abraham before Gen. xv. 6. But 
it is not impossible that it belongs to the second section where Origen 
interpreted the same text of the natural law. There is probably no pas- 
sage where interpretation must be subject to more caution and diffidence, 
but we may note a near parallel in Hom. Gen. ix. 1, where Origen says 
that the repetition of promises to Abraham suggests they are symbolic. 

In the commentary on Rom. iv. 16 both Greek and Latin are con- 
cerned with the question how faith can be said to give greater ‘firmness’ 
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to the promise than the law. According to the papyrus (206. 22 ff.), sup- 
ported by catena fr. xxv. ‘31 ff., it is because faith imparts to the soul 
Sevaorrods tis Bady, dyeing it indelibly." That a righteous man cap 
abandon his righteousness is certain (Ezek. xviii. 24), ‘but I know no 
instance in scripture referring to faith to the effect that anyone has turned 
from faith once he has been attested as having believed and has been 
justified by faith’.? Faith that is justified cannot fail to keep the natural 
law. in Rufinus (261) the subtleties are lost, and the exegesis simply 
reads that the law is external, written with ink on paper, whereas the 
teachings of grace are written in our hearts by the Spirit of God (2 Cor, 
iii. 3). M. Scherer (p. 112) says that this is ‘toute différente’. But at least 
both Greek and Latin find the answer to the problem in the greater in- 
wardness of faith. The basic essentials are surely the same. 

Expounding Rom. v. 2, both Greek and Latin seek to explain how 
Christ grants us ‘access’ to the state of grace. The biblical texts in the 
papyrus are quite different from those in Rufinus. Nevertheless there 
is no radical incompatibility; and the broad movement of thought is 
identical. Pap. 224. 25 ff. cites Gen. vi. 8 and Exod. xxxiv. g to show 
how very few have grace before God. R 289. 8 ff. may not quote the 
texts, but obviously preserves the essentials of the argument within 
which these texts fell, when he says that only men like Paul can say this 
sort of thing, that Christ is an open door only to the saints, and is shut 
to sinners. It is, of course, certain that Rufinus has omitted much, e.g. 
that Christ as Logos and firstborn of all creation is our mediator to the 
presence of the supreme God if we dedicate ourselves to the virtues of 
which he is the sum (Pap. 224. 21 ff.). No doubt he has rewritten whe’ 
he has preserved. But at bottom it is, I believe, Origen’s thought that he 
is here representing, not his own. 

Rufinus and the papyrus again diverge when expounding Rom. v. 2 
‘in hope of the glory of God’. Both agree in explaining that the phrase is 
elliptical for ‘in hope of seeing the glory of God’. Thereafter the frag- 
ments and the Latin go different ways. The papyrus (226. 3 ff.) has two 
points to make, first that this glory is identical with the glory of God 
which the Saviour is said to be in Heb. i. 3, and secondly that the glory 


! The same metaphor is used in c. Cels. i. 52 with reference to the prejudice 
which makes men tenacious and conservative of their traditional religious 
opinions. Celsus identifies faith with prejudice (c. Cels. iii. 39). 

2 There is nothing alien to Origen’s thought in this utterance concerning the 
indefectibility of faith; cp. Comm. in Matt. xii. 34 (he who has once seen the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom will not taste of death); Comm. in Cant. 
Cantic. i (p. 103 Baehrens): Once the soul attains to union with the very ousa 
of the Word, it is bound by the chains of love and can never again remove, being 
one spirit with him. 
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ot. Moses’ face was the purity of his mind and fellowship with the 
supreme God, by which illumination he perceived the ingenerate nature 
of the supreme God, while the veil signifies his concealment of his 
thoughts and insights, which were too profound to be taught to the 
people. An exposition of Exod. xxxiv. 33-35 follows. By contrast, R 290 
has a development that is quite unsupported by the papyrus. Like the 
Greek excerpt, the Latin says that ‘in hope of the glory of God’ is 
dliptical for ‘in hope of seeing the glory of God’. But the question now 
is why Paul is elliptical and omits the word ‘seeing’. The answer is that 
the things that can be seen are temporal (2 Cor. iv. 18). Moses saw God’s 
gory (Num. xvi. 19); even the people saw it at the consecration of the 
Lord’s house (Lev. ix. 23). But of this glory that can be seen, Paul dared 
to say that it is done away, even that glory which was seen on Moses’ 
face (cp. 2 Cor. iii. 7). The glory that is hoped for is never done away. 
This is the glory of Heb. i. 3, the beatific vision of Matt. v. 8 and 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. M. Scherer ascribes this passage about the two kinds of 
God’s glory to Rufinus’s inventiveness (p. 113), and observes that the 
citation of Heb. i. 3 creates an illusion of correspondence. Obviously 
Heb. i. 3 is being quoted in a different setting, and I would agree that 
its position in the Latin version is due to Rufinus. But once again, I do 
not think Rufinus is responsible for more than the form. The content 
of the passage to which M. Scherer objects looks authentic, for nothing 
cculd be more characteristic of Origen’s exegetical method than to 
found his interpretation on the absence of a word which one might 
ordinarily expect (from many passages cp. Comm. in Rom. v. 1 (VI. 
339 Lo.); vi. 3 (vil. 10 Lo.); Hom. Lev. xiv. 2; Hom. Num. xi. 7; Comm, 
m Matt. xiii. 30). 

The remaining passages discussed by M. Scherer under the heading 
of Rufinus’s substitutions are relegated by him toa footnote (p. 113 n. 3), 
and may be left out of account here. They do not add much to his 
general case and, inversely, their omission will not weaken this state- 
ment of an alternative view. 


III 

M. Scherer’s final estimate of Rufinus is not unduly harsh. The Latin, 
he writes (p. 116), is a valuable source, which makes it possible to fill in 
many gaps in the papyrus and provides the broad direction of the 
thought. Often the coherence of Rufinus’s argument makes it certain 
that he is authentic not only when directly supported by the Greek 
excerpts but also, at any rate in most cases, in the sentences which im- 
mediately precede or follow a passage with a Greek equivalent: ‘Nous 
pouvons considérer, en lui, comme authentique non seulement des 
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passages qui correspondent aux fragments grecs mais ceux qui les précé- 
dent ou les suivent exactement.’ He also grants that Rufinus preserves 
the divisions between the sections of the original commentary, since the 
lemmata in the Latin version fall at the same places as in the papyrus, 
But beyond this M. Scherer is reluctant to go, and the faintness of his 
praise is damning enough. For the rest he thinks Rufinus took a free 
hand and that occasionally he is ‘incontestablement apocryphe’ (p. 120). 

Nevertheless, he also proposes a theory which would at least save a 
little of Rufinus’s credit. He believes that Rufinus had before him not 
a complete text, but one which had been worked over by a reviser whose 
activities took the form partly of abridging the longueurs of the original, 
partly of interpolating matter on his own account, and partly of giving 
no more than excerpts—no more than isolated fragments much like 
those in the Tura papyrus or the abridgement upon which the catenist 
drew. That Rufinus’s copy of Origen had suffered abridgement is sug- 
gested to M. Scherer by the number of passages preserved in the papyrus 
for which the Latin has no equivalent (cp. above, pp. 16 f.). That the 
copy consisted in part of mere fragments is suggested by the fact that 
occasionally Rufinus has authentic matter in a different position (though 
it never seems to be put under the wrong lemma), that the same texts 
give rise to different exegeses, and that in passages ‘in spirit and form 
alien to Origen’ we find short formulas which are certainly Origen’s 
(cp. above, pp. 29-31); and so on. If, indeed, the copy was not only 
abridged and excerpted but also interpolated by the reviser, then we are 
relieved of the necessity of putting all the apocryphal passages down to 
Rufinus’s account. 

Rufinus has informed us in his preface that the labour of translation 
was attended by great difficulties, not only because his friend Heraclius 
had imposed upon him the heavy task of abbreviating the 40,000 lines 
of the original fifteen tomes, but also because he had been unable to 
discover a complete and authentic text of the original Greek. The pro- 
fundity of the exegesis made it hard enough, he says: 

Super omnes autem difficultates est quod interpolati sunt ipsi iibri. 
Desunt enim fere apud omnium bibliothecas, incertum sane quo casu, 
aliquanta ex ipso corpore volumina; et haec adimplere atque in latino 
opere integram consequentiam dare, non est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris 
fortasse divini. 

That some parts of the original were not to be had is also mentioned in 
the peroratio (above, p. 18), when he denies the right of malicious 
critics to say that he ought to give the commentary on Romans his own 
name as author, seeing that his part as translator has been confined 
to ‘adding some matter and making up that which is lacking or to 
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sbbreviating lengthy passages’. But nothing is there said of the books 
being interpolatt. 

Unhappily the interpretation of the crucial sentences in the preface is 
problematic. Preuschen understood Rufinus to mean that the books 
were both incomplete and interpolated. They had suffered in two 
distinct ways. This view was challenged by C. H. Turner: ‘In truth, 
Rufinus, as the connecting particle enim shows, is not making two state- 
ments, but one: interpolare is “‘to alter’’, “‘to corrupt’’, not necessarily 
by interpolation ; in this case the “interpolation” consists simply in the 
imperfection of the booksellers’ copies, and Rufinus himself appears 
to realize that that may have been merely accidental.’ According to 
Turner, therefore, there is no need to understand Rufinus as meaning 
that the commentary on Romans provided yet another instance of that 
adulteration of Origen’s writings by heretics of which he complains in 
his preface to his version of the de Principiis and in his short tract of 
397 de Adulteratione librorum Origenis. He means no more than that 
some rolls were missing in the bookshops. Nevertheless, the Latin 
version in fact offers a continuous commentary upon the entire epistle. 
From this Turner concluded that ‘we are bound to suppose that Rufinus 
had succeeded in securing a completer copy, so that the “interpolation” 
has hardly affected the form in which the commentary has reached us’. 

M. Scherer (p. 86) disagrees with Turner, insisting that interpolati 
isto be understood to mean actual interpolation, and proposes the fol- 
lowing translation for the crucial sentence in Rufinus’s preface: ‘De 
toutes les difficultés, la plus grave est que les manuscrits sont interpolés ; 
dificulté insurmontable car, je ne sais comment cela se fait, bon nombre 
de volumes manquent dans presque toutes les bibliothéques.’ It is ad- 
mitted that this makes Rufinus’s enim inconsequential, but that seems 
easier than to give the verb interpolari a meaning other than ‘to be 
interpolated’. ‘L’usage parait l’exiger; et, d’autre part, notre analyse nous 
faitconclure a des interpolations dans les manuscrits dont disposait Rufin.’ 

With all respect I submit that on the linguistic question Turner was 
right. The usual meaning of interpolare is ‘to interrupt’, ‘to break the 
continuity’. This interruption may take the form of addition and in- 
sertion, but it may equally take that of subtraction, and it is the general 
context which determines whether the break in continuity is caused by 
leaving matter out or by putting matter in. It happens that examples 
from a writer of Rufinus’s period have recently been collected by 


' E. Preuschen in Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, i, p. 373. 
(Harnack indicates in his preface that the section on Origen has been compiled 
by Preuschen.) 

* J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume (1904), pp. 490-1. 
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Professor J. H. Baxter in his article on the latinity of Julian of Eclanum 
in Bulletin du Cange, xxi (1949-50), at pp. 38-39, from which I borrow 
the following instances of interpolatio and cognates in the sense denied by 
M. Scherer. Comm. in Oseam i. 2 (P.L. xxi. 965 D): a corruption of true 
religion set in with Jeroboam, being replaced by ‘cultura vaccarum, 
quae multis aetatibus sine interpolatione permansit’, i.e. ‘without inter. 
ruption’. Ibid. ii. 14 (P.L. xxi. 979 A): ‘toto . . . corde mihi sociabitur, 
ita ut non me ulterius ex interpolatione veneretur, sed continuum mihi 
cultum, mihi continuum impendet affectum’, i.e. ‘not by fits and starts’, 
Ap. Aug. Op. Impf. iii. 48: ‘si vel interpolata repetatur’, i.e. ‘even with 
interruptions’. Cp. also Bouwman in Bull. du Cange, xxvii (1957), p. 154. 

In the light of these instances among others, it is evident that, while 
usage obviously allows the sense ‘interpolate’ desiderated by M. Scherer, 
it certainly does not require it. The natural reading of Rufinus’s preface, 
taken by itself, favours Turner’s translation. We are therefore left with 
M. Scherer’s second reason for believing that Rufinus meant ‘interpo- 
late’, namely that his study of the papyrus excerpts and the comparison 
with the Latin version have led him to think that Rufinus’s divergences 
can only be accounted for on the hypothesis that he had before him an 
interpolated text. But this stands or falls with the cogency of his demon- 
stration that the Latin version contains passages, unsupported by the 
papyrus, which Rufinus cannot have found in the Greek text before him 
and is unlikely to have made up himself. 

Rufinus’s statement that some rolls were missing is in striking agree- 
ment with the marginalia in the Athos codex which note that tomes xi 
and xiv were not extant (od déperar). As we have seen, Turner assumed 
from the fact that Rufinus provides a commentary extending over the 
whole of the epistle that he must subsequently have discovered a com- 
pleter copy than that which lay before him at the time of writing the 
preface. This possibility is surely excluded absolutely by the language 
of the peroratio where Rufinus again mentions his need ‘explere quae 
desunt’. The two tomes inaccessible to the author of the Athos mar- 
ginalia contained Origen’s commentary on Rom. ix. 1 ff. (as the begin- 
ning of tome xii is not marked, we cannot say how far tome xi went in 
chapter ix or x; tome xiii began at Rom. xi. 13) and on Rom. xii. 16- 
xiv. 9. I do not think it can be doubted that Rufinus had before him 
tome xiv. The exegesis of Rom. xii. 16 ff. in Rufinus, ix. 16 ff, 9 
abounds in characteristic Origenisms that it would be hard to put up 
any case for thinking that tome xiv was already lost in Rufinus’s time. 
I am not so convinced that he had tome xi. Rufinus’s version: of the 
commentary on Rom. ix. 1 ff. (i.e. Rufinus, vii. 13 ff.) seems to me to 
contain not a trace of Origen’s vitality and exegetical subtlety until we 
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reach the exposition of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart at vii. 16, 
where for a fuller treatment we are referred to the discussion of the same 
subject in a treatise of Origen concerning free will (de quibus plenius 

idem a nobis in eo libello ubi de arbitrii libertate disseruimus). We then 
lern that the ensuing comments are drawn from the larger thesaurus 
of argument contained in the special treatise: ‘paucis tamen etiam nunc 
de his quae ibi dicta sunt admonebimus’ (vi. 167 Lo.). There is little 
in the remarkably short section which follows that is not paralleled in 
de Princ. iii. 1, the Latin version of which beai’s the title de arbitrit 
libertate. Accordingly, I should like to raise the question whether 
tome xi may have already become lost by the time of Rufinus, who 
therefore had to look elsewhere for his exegesis of Rom. ix and was 
indeed fortunate that the principal crux of the Pauline text was treated 
at length by Origen in another work. If this question can be answered 
in the affirmative, it would explain the bald, flat platitudes of the com- 
mentary on the early verses of Rom. ix, and would also be sufficient to 
justify and to explain Rufinus’s statement in his preface that aliquanta 
volumina were not to be had. 


IV 

Although in this article I have tried to submit a reasoned case for dis- 
puting M. Scherer’s judgement on many detailed points in Rufinus, I 
hope this catalogue of disagreement will not be misunderstood, as if it 
indicated some lack of appreciation of the notable distinction and erudi- 
tion of the volume he has edited. As a papyrologist he would have been 
perfectly entitled to limit himself to a publication of the Greek text 
without more ado, and to leave it to others to amass the parallels in 
Origen’s other writings and to examine the relation of the Greek to the 
Latin. In fact his introduction and notes abound in instruction and acute 
observation. The restorations of the damaged text are always cautious, 
the translation excellent, and the index of Greek words full. I conclude 
by offering some notes on minutiae. A few biblical references need 
adding to the apparatus and the index, viz. Prov. ii. 5 (210. 2); Rom. 
il, 6 (204. 20); 2 Cor. iii. 18 (226. 21), iv. 10 (216. 15), xi, 6 (218. 2). 
At 134. 5 I conjecture od« of8a 70d dveyywxus* caivopa: yap: ofwat dé év 
70 Tév mpodntav KrA. M. Scherer’s note on this passage remarks on the 
curious fact that Origen says he could not find Rom. iii. 16 (= Isa. lix. 7), 
though he correctly located iii. 17, which cites the same text, as being 
‘I think from one of the prophets’ ; he explains it by a failure of memory 
or negligence in research. It might be added that if Origen suffered from 
pride it was where his memory was concerned (gossip reported that 
he took drugs to improve it, so fantastic did his powers seem to his 
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contemporaries), and that in fact he makes frequent errors in his cita- 
tions. With 172. 17 f. (= catena fr. xix. 17f., p. 223 Ramsbotham) 
Comm. in Gal. ap. Pamph. Apol. pro Orig. v (xx1v. 369~70 Lo.). At 204 
18 f. (cp. R 259) the translation does not, I think, quite catch the point: 
Origen means that just as our existence at all is not due to merit, best 
to the Creator’s will, so also our inheritance in God’s grace is likewise 
no matter of merit—in this respect differing, however, in that there was 
no cause at all for our creation, whereas in faith there is . . . (the excerpt 
breaks off, but catena fr. xxv. 18 shows that 1 Cor. xii. 8 f. and Rom. 
xii. 6 [‘according to the proportion of faith’] are then cited). Evidently 
Origen proceeded to qualify his ‘Augustinianism’ (cp. Comm. in Matt. 
x. 19; Comm. Ser. in Matt. 69; Fr. in Foh. xi, p. 493 Preuschen; Comm. 
in Rom. ix. 3). 


H. CuHapwick 
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THE RITES FOR THE DYING IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES, I: ST. THEODULF 
OF ORLEANS! 


N the history of the liturgy and sacraments of the medieval Church, 

Theodulf of Orleans (c. 760-821) holds a unique place. He is the 

first identifiable author to speak of the practice of anointing priests 
at ordination.” He is one of the first theologians to discuss, in something 
like modern terms, the relation of confirmation to baptism.’ He has 
been considered the first continental bishop to come to terms canoni- 
ally with the Celtic system of repeatable private penance.* His diocesan 
kgislation is one of the best sources for our knowledge of early medieval 
church-going habits.‘ 

In regard to ministrations for the sick and dying, Theodulf’s place 
is even more remarkable. He appears to be the first writer of any sort 
todiscuss the form of anointing generally described as extreme unction.® 
In an age when other sources do not even allude to the practice, he 
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expounds it in great detail. The same passage also contains what appears 
to be one of the oldest descriptions of sick unction in the Greek Orthodox 
rite. The accompanying directions for the penance of the dying provide 
what is presumably the oldest order north of the Pyrenees ‘for cere- 
monially imposing ashes on a penitent. The form for administering the 
viaticum is likewise historically significant. 

It is striking that one author in a single passage should give such in. 
valuable information about so many typical medieval sacramental 
practices, at a date far in advance of other sources. Yet Theodulf has 
never been regarded as being out of touch with his age. With Alcuin, 
he was a leading figure in the literary and cultural renaissance under 
Charlemagne. An outstanding theologian, he took a prominent part in 
the ecclesiastical battles with Toledo and Constantinople. An influential 
politician, he ultimately lost the bishopric of Orleans because of his 
alleged part in a revolt against Charles’s unfortunate heir, Louis the 
Pious." 

The present inquiry is directed toward merely one facet of this 
fascinating figure: his place as ‘father of extreme unction’. It is the un- 
happy task of the present writer to show that the learned bishop of 
Orleans had no part whatsoever in the order for the dying that has been 
generally attributed to him. The order was definitely compiled at least 
a century and a half after his death. The dating of the development of 
these rites, as it has been widely accepted in the past, is therefore 
erroneous. This type of unction ritual was not used until the tenth 
century. The alleged description of the archaic Greek unction rite is a 
fanciful fabrication. The liturgical imposition of ashes did not become 
common in the north until the late ninth century at the earliest. Certain 
curious details in the order for the viaticum likewise belong to a later era. 
It is the purpose of the present communication to substantiate these 
charges. 


1. The Text, Contents, and Classification of ‘Theodulf’s Order’ 
The material with which we are concerned is an order for ministering 
to the dying. It is embodied in the concluding portion of a document 
known as the ‘Second Capitular of Theodulf of Orleans’. Like his better- 
known First Capitular, this is supposed to have been a charge delivered 
by Theodulf to the clergy of his diocese, presumably at some point 
during the first two decades of the ninth century. 


? Further biographical details: believed to have been born in Spain (or 
perhaps south-western France) soon after the middle of the eighth century; at 
Charles’s court during the latter part of century; consecrated bishop of Orleans 
about 798; received pallium as honorary archbishop soon afterwards; deposed 
818; died 821. See Chas. Cuissart, Théodulphe, évéque d’ Orléans (Orléans, 1892). 
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The text of this capitular is known to exist in only one manuscript, 
Phillipps 1664 of the State Library at Berlin, where it is accompanied by 
other material of Theodulf’s.' It was published by Baluze in the 
eighteenth century,? and the unction order was later excerpted by 
Marténe.? The whole capitular was somewhat carelessly reprinted by 
Migne in the Patrologia,* but a corrected text of the order for the dying 
was printed by Puller.’ More recently, de Clercq has given us the first 
critical text of the whole document, together with many helpful annota- 
tions.° The material with which we are here concerned is thus available 
to the reader in at least five different published versions. The occasional 
verbal divergences will not affect the substance of our present inquiry. 

"It is accordingly unnecessary to reproduce this text here, but it is 
important that the reader be briefly informed of its contents. 

Penance is first to be given to the dying. He is carried to church and 
laid on a ‘sackcloth’ (cilicium) sprinkled with ashes. The procession of 
clergy then approaches. Three presbyters are to officiate? and they are 
evidently assisted by a group of lesser clerics. While suitable chants and 
prayers are performed, the sufferer is sprinkled with holy water, and 
hallowed ashes (cinerem sacratum) are imposed in a cross on his head and 
breast. Penitential psalms and litany follow. 

Then a priest performs the unctions while the chants continue. The 
oil is applied cross-wise to all the senses and principal parts of the body. 
The author recommends no less than fifteen different points of applica- 
tion, but discusses various further anointings which some clergy are 
accustomed to make. 

Two digressions follow. The Greeks, we are told, follow the original 
apostolic practice. They lay the sick with their arms extended to form a 
cross, and the priest pours oil over their clothes and whole body from 
head to foot and from hand to hand three times. A formula based on 
James v. 14-16 is quoted. Among the Greeks, the recovery of the 


' For details of the text see n. 6 below. 

2 E. Baluze, Miscellaneorum, lib. vii (Paris, 1715), pp. 21-47. Baluze seems to 
have originated the term capitulare secundum to designate this document. 

3 E. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus (Antwerp, 1763), lib. i, cap. vii, 
ordo ii. Some explanatory material at the beginning is here omitted. 

* M.P.L. cv. 207-24. (The material we are concerned with appears in 220-2.) 

5 An. Sick, pp. 398-404. 

® Leg. Fran., text pp. 323-51 (order for the dying appears in last six pages of 
this); analysis, pp. 262-74, 320-2. 

7 A plurality of presbyters (see James v. 14) were, in theory at least, the 
normal officiants for sick unction in the early medieval West as still today in 
the East. In the order we are considering, no active function is indicated for 
the associate presbyters; perhaps the author forgets them. See Ord. Unct., 
Pp. 111-13. 
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sufferer is apparently viewed as not unlikely. The clergy are next assured 
that they may anoint a faithful dying man even though the sufferer is no 
longer articulate. Even women and children may be anointed, for there 
are stories of saints healing children by this means." It is emphasized 
that a presbyter may anoint a dying bishop, for originally, the episcopate 
was not a separate order.” 

The unctions completed, the sufferer recites the Lord’s Prayer and 
Creed, and bids farewell to those attending. The priest kisses him last 
and administers Holy Communion. If the sufferer lives, he is to be 
visited by the priest daily for a week. 

The capitular now completely drops this subject. In the remaining 
section, it continues the discussion of private penance that had been 
taken up prior to the order for the dying. 

To appreciate the relevance of the order we have summarized, it will 
be well for us to see its place within the history of these rites. In order 
to establish a clear understanding, let us first define the terminology used 
in this study. The anointing of sufferers with oil is a widespread 
Christian practice that has assumed many forms. We will describe the 
practice in general as sick unction. When sick unction is performed 
primarily as a means of obtaining a physical cure of the malady, we shall 
call it healing unction. Three characteristics are typical of this type of 
unction. First, it is regularly believed to be based on biblical teaching, 
Second, there usually is no concern over any uniform or consistent 
manner of applying the oil. Laymen, or the sufferer himself, might 
sometimes apply it. Thirdly, although death can always intervene in ary 
serious malady, the preparation for a possible decease seems to be a 
secondary concern in this type of unction. (This is not, of course, to 
deny that mystical or eschatological benefits may in fact be conferred.) 
Prior to the time of Theodulf, every authentic instance of sick unction 
in Western Christendom falls clearly either within the class of healing 
unction or the closely related conception of exorcising unction.§ 

The second type of sick unction is of course extreme unction. Where- 
as healing unction is administered in the hope of a cure, extreme 
unction is normally administered only when such hope has been 
abandoned. Just as healing unction may in fact sanctify death, so 
extreme unction may in fact forward an unexpected cure; nevertheless 

* A commonplace of Gallican hagiography; for examples see Appendix. 

2 These topics are also touched on at the beginning of the order. 

3 This is a common provision in orders of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
For the implied reiterations of unction, see Ord. Unct., pp. 114 f. 

+ e.g. ‘... sit omni ungenti, gustanti, tangenti . . .’, Gelasian Sacramentary, 


ed. H. A. Wilson (Oxford, 1894), p. 70. 
5 We are not here concerned with this latter topic. 
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the basically different conception is clear. The custom of extreme 
unction has found its authority in ecclesiastical tradition. It has always 
been a sacerdotal, liturgical procedure. Lay- or self-application is never 
envisaged. It is normally a lengthy rite of penitential character, involv- 
ing an elaborate series of anointings, particularly of the different senses. 

The existing liturgical evidence provides a clear historical outline.! 
During the eighth century, that increasingly important part of Western 
Christendom, the Frankish Kingdom, had little awareness of sick 
unction. During the later years of Charlemagne, however, biblical and 
patristic study prompted a revival of unction for healing. The applica- 
tion of oil was now regarded as a sacerdotal function, and the Franco- 
Roman unction order was composed by adapting the older Mozarabic 
unction rite from Spain. This progressively developed into what is 
generally recognized as the rite of extreme unction. From the late tenth 
century onward, the latter is typical of the latin rite. 

If, on the other hand, the order attributed to Theodulf is authentic, 
the indications offered by the liturgical books must be disregarded. It 
would mean that extreme unction was already fully developed at the 
beginning of the ninth century, and that its preliminary forms must 
have already appeared earlier. Thus the whole history of the rite in its 
controversial and formative period hangs on the question of the 
authenticity of the order generally attributed to Theodulf. 


2. The Study of the Text of ‘Theodulf’s Order’ 

The modern systematic study of unction of the sick began with The 
Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition by F. W. Puller of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist in 1904. Fr. Puller undertook to prove 
that the original and universal tradition of Christendom was that of 
healing unction, which he called ‘Jacobean unction’, Extreme unction 
he found to have originated in the time of Charlemagne. This is main- 
tained on the basis of Theodulf’s order, corroborated by three rather 
equivocal references to anointing the mortally ill during the middle and 
latter part of the ninth century.” Puller rightly calls attention to the 
crucial position of Theodulf, but he nowhere questions the authenticity 
of the order. Convinced that the new rite developed under Charlemagne, 
he is naturally content to accept Theodulf as a leading promulgator 
of it. Subsequent students of the field have been more conservative 
than Puller and accordingly less likely to question this order. 

Among students of palaeography and diplomatic, on the other hand, 


* Med. Rite, pp. 212-23. 
? An. Sick, pp. 192-7, 215-28. For a similar position, Chas. Harris, Liturgy 
and Worship (S.P.C.K., 1932), Pp. 492. 
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the question of the authenticity of this document has been several times 
mentioned, but without it ever being given a definite or decisive treat. 
ment. 

In 1893 Valentin Rose suggested that the Second Capitular was com. 
posed by the unreliable writer, Ademar of Chabannes (c. 988-1034), 
Abbot of St. Martial of Limoges, in whose handwriting the text comes 
to us.' The great Léopold Delisle rejected this suggestion, but argued 
that there was little reason to trust the attribution to Theodulf.? Up. 
fortunately, this discussion was unknown to Puller. 

More recently, the topic was again raised. In 1931 Louis Saltet 
published a remarkable study in which he showed Ademar of Chabannes 
to have suffered from mental illness.’ Not only did he practice the 
grossest literary deceptions on posterity but apparently he was himself 
completely assured of the truth of his illusions. Saltet did not deal with 
our unction order, but he has left no doubts as to the constitutional un- 
reliability of Ademar. All of this information was at the disposal of 
Carlo de Clercq who soon submitted the Second Capitular to the most 
thorough study it has ever received and published the only modern 
critical text.* 

Dr. de Clercq has made quite clear the surprising fact that the text 
of this document, and the attribution of it to Theodulf, rests solely on 
a single manuscript, personally written by Ademar. Although the First 
Capitular was widely copied, no other sources hint that Theodulf ever 
wrote a second. Some portions of material in the Second Capitular do 
appear elsewhere, however. An anonymous eleventh-century manu- 
script at Cambridge contains most of the regulations prescribed in the 
first part of the capitular, but in a briefer form.’ Likewise some portions 
of material appear in the writings of Regino of Priim, from the early 
tenth century.® Half a century earlier, a considerable amount of material 





' Valentin Rose, Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften d. Kgl. Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, Band i (Berlin, 1893), pp. 197-9. 

2 Léopold Delisle, Notice sur les manuscrits originaux d’ Adémar de Chabannes, 
tirée des notices et extraits des mss. de la Bibliothéque Nationale, tome xxxv, part i 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 4-10. The doubts of Rose and Delisle were later lightly dis- 
missed by Emil Seckel, ‘Studien zu Benedictus Levita viii’, Neues Archiv, xli 
(1917-19), pp. 262-3. 

3 Louis Saltet, ‘Un Cas de mythomanie historique bien documenté, Adémar 
de Chabannes (988-—1034)’, Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, xxxii (1931), 
Pp. 149-65. 

+ Leg. Fran., pp. 262-74, 320-51. 

5 See M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 10-18 (MS. 265). De 
Clercq’s reference to James’s Catalogue is erroneous, Leg. Fran., p. 263 n. The 
manuscript came from Worcester. 

® Scattered through De ecclesiasticis disciplinis, M.P.L. cxxxii. 
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was used by Benedict the Levite in a form textually closer to our 
capitular. It is to be noted that none of these sources attribute any of 
this material to Theodulf, nor do any of them include the later portion 
of the capitular in which the order for the dying occurs. 

De Clercq saw plainly the weak basis for the attribution to Theodulf. 
Nevertheless, he declines to reject it. His reasons are essentially three- 
fold: 

1. The Second Capitular is similar enough to the First, and even the 
latter part of it contains the frequent biblical and patristic allusions 
typical of Theodulf.? 

2. The order for unction presents a rite typical of the period. 

3. Since there is no strong evidence against authenticity, it is better 
to respect the traditional attribution.‘ 

It will be noted that de Clercq’s conclusion is not of a definitive 
character. There is, in fact, a great deal of evidence against the authenti- 
city of the capitular, although we are not here concerned with debating 
over the earlier portions of the document. Secondly, the order for 
unction is not typical of the time of Theodulf, but of a period long 
afterward. De Clercq was misled in this respect by the erroneous charac- 
ter of his own earlier study of sick unction.’ Thirdly, the points of 
similarity to Theodulf’s style are notably absent from the several para- 
graphs of the capitular which contain the last rites. 

From the documentary position as a whole, the reader can see that 
the status of the capitular is very doubtful. Some version of it evidently 
existed prior to Ademar, but there is little to commend the attribution 
of it to Theodulf. There is, furthermore, nothing to suggest that this 
earlier version contained our order for the dying. The latter, in its style 
and contents, is quite distinct from the adjacent chapters. There is no 
reference to it in the summary of contents at the beginning of the 
capitular.© From these literary indications, it appears to be a late 
insertion into the capitular. We shall now go on to see that, for various 
reasons, this order cannot possibly be attributed to Theodulf, irrespec- 
tive of what may be the authorship of other parts of the capitular. 


3. Theodulf and Extreme Unction 
We may now approach our topic from a quite different point of 
view, and ask whether or not Theodulf of Orleans was likely to have 


' Benedicti capitularia, lib. iii, caps. 375-82, M.G.H., vol. iv, Legum ii, part ii 
(1837), pp. 125-6. For sources of some items, see chart, p. 28. 

? Leg. Fran., p. 266. 3 Ibid., p. 274. + Ibid., p. 266. 

5 See Part II of the present study (forthcoming). 

° This was not reproduced by Baluze and hence older scholars were not aware 
of it. 
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composed, published, or enforced an order for extreme unction. There 
are three principal arguments to favour an affirmative answer: 

1. There was a widespread revival of sick unction under Charlemagne, 
Theodulf, as a leading prelate of the empire, was obviously likely 
to have been associated with this movement.' 

2. Thecdulf was interested in the liturgical use of oil, as his dis- 
cussion of ordination unction proves. He came from Spain, where 
the rites for the sick and dying were highly developed. It is certain, 
furthermore, that these Spanish rites influenced the Frankish 
Church.? 

3. In the famous First Capitular of Charlemagne, which established 
ecclesiastical policy at the beginning of his reign, un :ion of the 
dying is enjoined.? None was better qualified than Theodulf to 
implement this injunction with specific practical instructions to 
the clergy.* 

We shall now refute these arguments in turn and show how, in each 
case, a negative judgement is actually more plausible. 

First, the revival of sick unction under Charles was specifically as a 
means of restoring health. It was explicitly intended to revive the 
biblical and patristic conception of a healing ministry.5 Every reliable 
canonical reference to it in this period shows the influence of James v. 
14~15.° Our order shows an entirely different approach. While the other 
bishops eagerly revived what was believed to be ancient practice, are 
we to suppose that Theodulf, their leading exponent of the appeal to 
Scripture and the Fathers, chose instead to support a new type of rite 
for which he apparently could cite no ancient authority whatsoever? 

Secondly, the rite attributed to Theodulf is conspicuously different 
from the sick unction order of the Visigothic Church. The latter, which 
is well documented, retained the character of a healing service down to 
the eleventh century.”? Spain was indeed unique in the exaggerated 
therapeutic values it attributed to ecclesiastical oils. Theodulf’s Spanish 
background, if it influenced him at all, would only make it the less 
likely that he advocated extreme unction. 

Thirdly, the so-called ‘First Capitular of Charlemagne’ is a later 
fabrication. Its unreliability has been recognized for many years by 


An. Sick, pp. 215 ff. 
Med. Rite, pp. 215-18. 
M.G.H., Legum, sect. ii, vol. i (1883), Capit. 19, sect. 10. 
Charles’s capitular is compared to Theodulf’s by Jungmann, Lat. Buss., 
p. 114. 
5 We are only dealing here, of course, with the way these matters appeared 
to divines of the Carolingian period. 
© Med. Rite, p. 212, n. 7. 7 Ibid., p. 215. 
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students of legal history.’ Continued use of this document by liturgists 
is certainly unnecessary. The requirement of anointing the dying is only 
one of many glaring anachronisms in this text. With the dismissal of 
the ‘First Capitular of Charlemagne’, every other indication of extreme 
unction prior to the second quarter of the ninth century has been 
eliminated.’ 

If the rite of extreme unction was introduced by Theodulf into the 
Diocese of Orleans, the next bishop, Jonas, seems to have had not the 
slightest inkling of it. Like the older generations of Gallican bishops, he 
urged the sick to forsake superstitious remedies and seek the healing 
oil of the Church.* He blames the faithful for unduly neglecting the 
latter, but he nowhere betrays any knowledge that this oil is being used 
for any new purpose, or that it is being applied without suitable faith 
in its powers to bring recovery.5 

Thus we find that if Theodulf did advocate extreme unction, so far 
from conforming to the trend of the times, he stood totally alone. While 
in all other respects the bishop of Orleans was the very embodiment 
of official Frankish Church policy, we would have to suppose that in 
this one respect he disavowed his habitual traditionalism, flouted the 
imperial law of liturgical uniformity, and imposed on his clergy an 
elaborate and dramatic rite which was quite unknown to the bishops 
before him, or during his time, or immediately after him. Any student 
of the Carolingian age knows very well whether or not the emperor per- 
mitted his bishops to indulge in such experiments. 


4. Theodulf and Death-bed Penance 

During the early Middle Ages, the ancient pontifical rites of solemn 
penance were rarely administered. Canonical penance involved exces- 
sive austerities and, since it could be received only once in a lifetime, 
it allowed of no further chance to a sinner. In order, nevertheless, to 
obtain the highly esteemed benefits of canonical penance, all devout 
people asked for it on their death-bed. The local presbyter quickly 
admitted them to penance with a simplified form of the solemn rite and 


' S. Abel and B. Simson, Jahrbiicher des frinkischen Reiches unter Karl dem 
Grofen, i, revised (Leipzig, 1888), pp. 68, 667-70; Ferdinand Lot, Le Plus 
Ancien Capitulaire de Charlemagne, Annuaire de |’Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, sect. des sci., hist., et philolog. (1924-5), pp. 7 ff.; Leg. Fran., p. 158. 

? See Appendix. 

Ds Jonas of Orleans (c. 775—-c. 843) was a reliable and well-informed prelate. 
See Jean Reviron, Les Idées politico-religieuses d’un évéque du ix® siécle (Paris, 1930). 

* De institutione laicali, lib. iii, cap. xiv; M.P.L. cvi. 260-1. 

* ‘Multis namque propter ignorantiam, multis propter incuriam, haec olei 
unctio ab usu recessit. Quibus autem in usu non est, necesse est ut in usum 
veniat’ (ibid. 261 B). 
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then forthwith reconciled them and administered Holy Communion, 
The latter thus solemnized their final absolution and served as Viaticum,' 
During the eighth and ninth centuries, the Celtic practice of repeatable, 
informal, ‘private’ penance became widespread, but the distinctiye 
character of death-bed penance has never been lost.? 

This is the background of the order we are considering. It reflec 
the normal practice of the times in administering a semi-public rite of 
penance to all the faithful when the approach of death was certain.’ It 
cannot be supposed, however, that the vicars of ordinary village com. 
munities were accustomed to such an elaborate procedure as our order 
suggests. 

The most debatable feature is the ceremony of administering blessed 
ashes. In early Christian times, the Latin Church knew the use of both 
sackcloth and ashes for penitents,* but in the late patristic and early 
medieval period, this custom was not so widely accepted—perhaps be- 
cause of Our Lord’s apparent condemnation of it.’ Spain was the only 
country to incorporate the use of ashes into its classical liturgical rites 
for canonical penance,® and the practice was also described by St. 
Isidore.” In pre-Carolingian Gaul, there are references to penitents 
humiliating themselves with ashes,® but the present writer knows of no 
hint of a ceremonial, liturgical imposition of them.? Throughout this 
period, the sackcloth (cilicium) is the recognized badge of public peni- 
tence.’ It was probably often omitted, however, when presbyters 
administered the usual abbreviated rite at the bed-side. 

During the ninth century, ashes were introduced into the Franco- 
Roman rite for exactly the same reasons as sick unction—namely the 
desire to imitate what were believed to be biblical and patristic usages." 


’ For good exposition of whole procedure see Past. Care, pp. 191 ff. 

? The ancient Gallican prayer for the forgiveness of public penitents still 
appears, in modified form, in the Prayer Book office for the sick: ‘O most merci- 
ful God, who according to the multitude of thy mercies.’ 

3 This was clearly the usual rite of the dying in the time of Charlemagne: 
M.G.H., Legum, sect. ii, vol. i (1883), Capit. 36, sect. 21; Capit. 81, sect 16; 
Leg. Fran., pp. 355-6, 368; The Gregorian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson 
(Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1915), p. 208; Disc. Orig., pp. 12-14. 

¢ For principal texts see art. ‘Cendres’ in Dict. d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, tome ii, part ii. 

5 Matt. vi. 16-18. 

Liber ordinum, ed. M. Férotin (Paris, 1904), col. 88. 
De eccles. off., lib. ii, cap. xvii, M.P.L. lxxxiii. 801-4. 
Disc. Orig., p. 8. 


6 
7 
8 
®° A famous order for Ash Wednesday, which Regino of Priim wrongly 


attributes to the Council of Agde (a.p. 506), has been regarded as pre-Carolingian; 


Watkins, History of Penance, ii, pp. 530, 581. It is in fact later, Lat. Buss., p. 52- 
10 Past. Care, p. 193; Disc. Orig., p. 8, &c. 
™ The motivation for this revival is clearly expressed by Jonas, see below. 
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This revival was both later and slower than that of unction,' however, 
and the sackcloth alone long remained the more typical symbol of public 
ntance. 

On the face of it, there is nothing improbable in the Spanish Theodul 
introducing such a ceremony from his homeland into Orleans; so 
assumes no less an authority than Jungmann.* On the other hand, the 
details of our order are quite different from the Spanish order for death- 
bed penance. There are good reasons for believing, furthermore, that 
no serious effort was in fact made to introduce ashes in the north until a 
generation later. 

In itself, this question is of no great importance, and certainly no 
doctrinal or spiritual issues are at stake. The point at which ashes were 
introduced is of interest to the historian, however, as a means of dating 
texts. In the present case, in particular, it offers us a means of checking 
our hypothesis that Theodulf did not write the order ascribed to him. 

At Soissons in 833, when the perfidious bishops imposed canonical 
penance on the defeated emperor, Louis the Pious, it was probably the 
most elaborate performance of the rites of penance that had been carried 
out in the early Middle Ages. No effort was spared either to impress the 
spectators or to humiliate the unhappy monarch. We have two excel- 
lent accounts of the procedure, one by Archbishop Agobard, a leading 
participant in this shameful affair. Both documents speak of the sack- 
cloth; there is no hint of ashes.* A generation later, there is only slight 
mention of ashes in Benedict the Levite,' although he often refers to the 
traditional sackcloth. Later in the ninth century, however, ashes 
certainly became more widely accepted. 

For the Diocese of Orleans, we are not left to argue from silence, as 
Theodulf’s successor, Bishop Jonas, has again expressed himself freely.® 
He has read about the Spanish rites in Isidore, as he tells us, and he 
greatly admires the ancient austerities of sackcloth and ashes. He goes 
on, furthermore, to lament that these exacting disciplines are now un- 
known. ‘Quis porro in cinere, et cilicio, more poenitentium antiquorum 
lamenta poenitudinis succipit?’ This scarcely sounds as if the very 
ceremonies described by Isidore had been officially introduced into 
Jonas’s own diocese a few years before.’ 


' For the late date of orders prescribing this rite, see Lat. Buss., p. 131 n. 

? Ibid. 

} There remains no reason to doubt that some Spanish influence was involved. 
* M.G.H., Legum, sect. ii, vol. ii (1897), Capit. 197, 198. 

* Capitularia, lib. iii, cap. 202, M.G.H. iv, Legum, ii, part ii (1837), p. 115. 

® De instit. laic., lib. i, cap. x, M.P.L. cvi. 138. 

7 It may be pertinent to note that on some other topics Jonas seems to draw 
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5. Communion of the Dying in the Carolingian Era 

Early medieval forms for administering the viaticum have a pastoral 
and liturgical interest of their own. They also have a special value for 
the history of the Eucharist, since they reflect the arrangement of the 
Communion portion of the Mass during some periods when other 
sources tell us little about it. For this reason, the order attributed to 
Theodulf has had a small but secure niche in the history of the Roman 
Mass. Can it continue to hold this place? 

In the later Middle Ages a creed or profession of faith is often used 
as a preliminary to Holy Communion. Theodulf’s order has been taken 
to indicate such a usage in Frankish territory in the Carolingian age.' 
The same may be said of the liturgical pax used before the viaticum.? 
Communion in both kinds was, for the viaticum at least, normal for a 
long period, but the particular formula given in our order anticipates 
those of a somewhat later period.’ After the concluding collect our 
order closes with the famous versicle and response: Benedicamus 
Domino; Deo gratias. This is seemingly the earliest order to conclude a 
rite in this way. It has naturally been taken to indicate that the Mass 
ended with this response in Frank-land, although, according to J. A. 
Jungmann, ‘there are apparently no signs of it in Roman sources before 
the year 1000’.* 

If we compare Theoduif’s order with the forms for giving the viaticum 
in the reliable liturgical documents of the age, we will readily see the 
problematical nature of the former. The principal early orders for com- 
municating the dying are those of the Celtic Church, designated, some- 
what inaccurately, as missae de infirmis. Several texts are well known; 
though the details vary, all conform to a similar pattern.’ In the longer 
orders, they begin with a brief form of Ante-Communion, but some 
omit this. After prayers for the sick, a creed is said, then the Lord’s 
Prayer, with bidding and embolism as in the Mass. The pax is given 
and the Blessed Sacrament administered, usually in both species. Chants 
of thanksgiving and post-Communion collect conclude the rite. Into 
this pattern, a brief form of sick unction was usually inserted before the 
Lord’s Prayer. Obviously the dominating motive in these orders is to 
reproduce at the bed-side a substantial portion of the Mass. The 
administration of unction has had little or no effect on the total arrange- 
ment of the rite. 


a great deal from Theodulf; cp. De instit. laic., lib. i, caps. ii-vii with Theodulf’s 
De ordine battismi, M.P.L. cv. 223-40. ' Miss. Sol. ii, p. 371. 
2 Ibid., p. 323. 3 Ibid., pp. 389 f. 4 Ibid., p. 435. 

$ Texts in F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 
1881), pp. 164-5, 167~71, 171-3, 220-5; M.P.L. Ixxviii. 539. (See Part II of 
this study for latter.) 
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When we turn to the continental sources, the contrast is striking. The 
Franco-Roman sacramentaries show a single, consistent tradition,’ and 
it is relevant to note that substantially the same order is used in Spain, 
Theodulf’s presumed homeland.* There was no attempt here to repro- 
duce part of the Mass; the dominating element was the rite of penance. 
After the prayers for forgiveness, Holy Communion was given as the 
climax of reconciliation. A suitable collect then concluded the rite. 
Since these penitential prayers themselves include references to the 
Eucharist, no other ‘Communion devotions’ were necessary. 

As the Franco-Roman orders became more elaborate in the tenth 
century, it was unction, as well as penance, which helped to shape the 
rites for the sick and dying. Only later, as the general sacramental out- 
look began to change, do continental books occasionally attempt to 
reproduce the latter part of the Mass at the bed-side. It is obviously in 
this later, post-Carolingian atmosphere, that the order attributed to 
Theodulf belongs. 

The evidence of our order has hitherto been accepted because of its 
straightforward, unambiguous directions, and its unquestioned 
authenticity. Other ninth-century evidence—or lack of evidence—has 
been interpreted in such a manner as to support Theodulf’s Capitular. 
Thus, the whole situation has been inadvertently distorted. Continental 
sources corroborating the use of the creed before the viaticum are con- 
siderably later than the time of Charlemagne.’ The one supposedly 
continental text confirming this use of the pax in the ninth century 
proves to be actually a Celtic order, and may date from the tenth.* The 
one other Carolingian source which allegedly refers to the Benedicamus 
is in fact too ambiguous to be cited.5 

The administration of final Communion points us to exactly the same 
conclusions as those to which extreme unction and penance with ashes 
led us. The order in the Second Capitular belongs to the liturgical 
environment of the early eleventh century. Its attribution to the 
Carolingian age only seemed plausible when the supporting evidence 
had not been critically challenged. All such evidence is either of Celtic 
provenance, or of considerably later date, or of dubious meaning. We 
must conclude that the order ascribed to Theodulf, together with the 
several other sources hitherto associated with it, actually tells us nothing 

' The Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson (Oxford, 1894), pp. 66 f. 
The Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 208, has abbreviation of the same order. 

? Liber ordinum, cols. 91-92. 3 Miss. Sol. ii, p. 371. 

* An order from Lorsch discovered by de Clercq, see Med. Rite, p. 224. 
(Further discussion in Part II of this study.) 


> The Ordo of Angilbert, vii, in Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 
1918), p. 323. 
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whatsoever of the eucharistic practice of the Carolingian Church, either 
at the altar or at the bed-side. 


6. The Internal Evidence of the Order 

So far, we have seen:that the historically known circumstances and 
practices of the time render it most unlikely that Theodulf ever published 
any order of this sort. Let us now examine the order itself more closely, 
and see whether the thoughts and attitudes expressed in it can yield us 
any positive information about its origin. 

First of all, as a directive addressed to a group of Carolingian parish 
clergy, our order is extraordinarily ill-conceived. The author urges an 
apparently reluctant audience to practice sick unction, but he does not 
support his plea by any of the authorities which the age most admired 
and regarding which Theodulf was an acknowledged expert. Under 
Charles and Louis, every liturgical usage had to be ‘Roman’. Even 
authors who advocated retaining Gallican usages still pretended Roman 
authority for their position.' Here we have a dramatic and striking rite, 
apparently being commended to an unfamiliar and dubious audience. 
Under such circumstances, Theodulf, or any other bishop of the period, 
would have been obliged to discover some vestige of Roman support. 
Yet there is nothing of the sort. Instead our author appeals to legends 
of the saints that concern healing unction rather than the practice he is 
advocating. Strangest of all, he claims to describe the ‘apostolic’ rite of 
the Greeks and proceeds to set before his readers a rite utterly different 
from the rite he is urging them to adopt. Such a blundering line of 
argumentation scarcely can be attributed to a master of gracious and 
sophisticated theological exposition.” 

The elaborate rite here prescribed would scarcely be a useful model 
to rustic vicars, many of whom—to judge from other literature of the 
period—found it difficult even to perform their regular Sunday services 
correctly. Their real pastoral concerns are here neglected. They could 
have been urged to instruct their people on the meaning of the rite— 
indeed what does our author intend it to mean? They could have 
been warned of the problems in anointing women—indeed Theodulf is 
noted for his zealous concern over just such practical questions in the 
pastoral ministry.’ Instead of these topics, however, our order stresses 


1 A striking example is Ordo romanus XV, our best surviving description of 
the Gallican Great Entrance at Mass and of the Epiphany Vigil: Les Ordines 
romani, iii, ed. M. Andrieu (Louvain, 1951), pp. 74 ff. 

2 For an example of Theodulf’s authentic style, see De ordine baptismi, 
M.P.L. cv. 223-40, or Ixxviii. 353-65, a thoughtful treatise well worth studying. 

3 Such questions are repeatedly dealt with in his First Capitular, M.P.L. cv. 
191-208. 
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the right of a presbyter to anoint a dying bishop, and the antiquity of the 
alleged Greek rite. Why would any Carolingian bishop choose such a 
curious and indeed self-contradictory manner for introducing this rite 
to his clergy? 

Puller was well aware of the non-diocesan character of this order, 
but solved the problem, on the suggestion of the great liturgist H. A. 
Wilson, by the hypothesis that Theodulf was merely relaying to his 
clergy the decisions of some previous assembly of Frankish bishops." 
Today, however, we can say with assurance that no such assembly would 
have enacted anything of this sort, since the consensus of the Frankish 
episcopate is clear; they consistently advocated only the traditional 
death-bed penance for the dying, whereas for the non-mortally ill they 
prescribed the healing unction believed to be based on the teaching of 
St. James and Innocent I.? 

In short, interpreted as part of a Carolingian episcopal charge, our 
order is little more than blundering, disjointed pedantry. None of his 
episcopal colleagues, and least of all the cultured Theodulf himself, had 
any reason for publishing such a production. 

What then are the real motives and concerns of our author? First of 
all, unlike the Carolingians, he has no concern with reviving biblical or 
patristic practices. Evidently that is now a dead issue. Nor is he con- 
cerned with obtaining cures. For him, such things belonged to the age 
of the saints. He assumes, and understands his readers to assume, that 
his contemporary rite of extreme unction is the sole heir of the older 
tradition of healing unction. He assumes that the meaning and values of 
extreme unction are understood. He is not seeking to introduce a new 
rite, nor to make an old rite more elaborate. On the contrary, he is seeking 
to simplify and standardize a rite that is already too complicated for 
normal use. 

Our author is addressing an audience that is made up of clergy who 
are familiar with extreme unction, but who are so concerned with 
technical rubrical detaiis that they rarely administer the rite except to 
other clergy. Some of them, as our author explicitly says, wish too many 
applications of oil. Some evidently believe that a bishop is required to 
anoint a bishop; others will not anoint a presbyter’s hands. Many feel 
reluctant to anoint boys, or lay people, or women, or the unconscious. 
In the face of all of this useless scrupulosity, our author argues that the 
Greek rite, so simple and so carelessly administered, has in fact a far 
greater authority behind it than the fastidiously appointed forms to 
which his readers are accustomed. He does not, of course, demand 
that they go as far as the Greeks, but he does ask that they accept 
' An. Sick, pp. 216-17. 2 See Section 1, p. 46. 
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a reasonable and uniform procedure that will serve alike for all orders, 
ages, and sexes. Being mainly concerned with a clerical community 
of monks or canons, he does not enter into details of the matter that 
usually concern parish priests. 

Seen in this light, our order is not an elegant piece of prose, but it is 
forthright, persuasive, and intelligently directed to meet a genuine prob- 
lem. Our author evidently belonged to an abbey, cathedral, or minster 
church. He wrote at a time when the Carolingian revival of healing 
unction and the shift from healing to extreme unction were both things 
of the past. The Franco-Roman unction rite had developed fully and 
was now passing its prime. In short, we are dealing with the French 
Church about the turn of the millennium. The grotesquely elaborate 
rites for the dying that typify this period, and their completely cleri- 
calized character, are familiar to anyone who has looked through the 
orders collected by Ménard! and Marténe.? 


7. The Alleged Greek Rite of Sick Unction 

As we have seen, there is a variety of reasons for concluding that the 
order for the dying in the so-called Second Capitular of Theodulf can- 
not have been written either by the bishop of Orleans or by any of his 
contemporaries. It dates from an entirely different era of liturgical, 
pastoral, and devotional development. It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, to weary the reader with further arguments on this score. 
Those who wish to investigate the sources on which we have relied, will 
be able to discover for themselves further evidence for the conclusion 
to which we have been !ed. 

There remains, however, the description of the apostolic rite of the 
Greeks which is included within our order. How are we to evaluate this 
curious passage? Let it be said at the outset that the procedure here 
related has not the least resemblance to the received Byzantine rite of 
Holy Unction. 

In the time of Theodulf, it is perhaps possible that some isolated 
Greek community did use an eccentric form of sick unction such as this. 
Two hundred years later, any such possibility is greatly diminished. By 
the end of the tenth century, the Greek rite, like the Latin, must have 
already become highly complex. Indeed it, unlike the Latin, has 
retained this complexity to the present time, It is true that some 
Eastern priests occasionally administer oil? in a simple, non-liturgical 
manner. If our author may conceivably have had such a practice in mind, 
it would yet scarcely have the evidential value he implies. 

! M.P.L. Ixxviii. 524-42. See forthcoming Part II of this study. 
2 De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, lib. i, cap. vii. 
3 ‘Non-sacramental’ oil from ‘shrine lamps is sometimes so used. 
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What is of particular interest is the formula quoted. ‘Ungo te in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, ut oratio fidei salvet te, et 
alleviet te Dominus, et si in peccatis sis, remittantur tibi.’ It is well 
known that the Eastern liturgical tradition, unlike the Western, abhors 
such formulas phrased in the first person active.' What does not seem 
to have been noted before, is the similarity of this formula to some of 
the numerous unction formulas circulating in France at the turn of the 
millennium.? The actual wording is here taken of course from James v. 
14and 15, doubtless to give colour to the claim that the rite is apostolic. 
This formula thus seems to be a piece of rather naive verisimilitude, 
conceived along lines congenial to the period when our order was 
formed. 

It has been argued that the order for the dying attributed to Theodulf 
was really composed by a monk or canon who was responsible enough 
to seek to curtail the excessive ceremonial elaborations of his time. It 
may be disappointing now to discover that our author was irresponsible 
enough to sustain his argument with fabricated evidence. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he obtained this story from someone else and believed it to be true. 
Western ecclesiastics often entertain curious notions about the East, 
and doubtless this was also the case a thousand years ago. Or perhaps 
our author was a man of such zeal that he could readily convince him- 
self of the truth of anything that would forward his pious ambitions. 
Abbot Ademar we know to have been such a man,’ and it is quite pos- 
sible that we have here another example of his facility for historical 
fabrication. In any case, this account of the Greek rite can scarcely be 
taken seriously. 

8. Conclusion 

We have seen that the order attributed to Theodulf of Orleans has a 
unique place in the history of the rites for the dying. It has been the 
principal evidence for the view that the age of Charlemagne was the 
formative period in the development of the medieval last rites. Other 
evidence has been so interpreted as to conform to it. Its authenticity, 
though rarely challenged, is thus a question of serious importance. 

The order occurs in the Second Capitular of Theodulf, which is 
found in only one manuscript, the work of a psychotic eleventh- 
century writer. A large part of this capitular does occur in older sources, 
but these neither suggest Theodulf as author nor do they include our 


' In the East, such formulas regularly appear in the third person passive: 
eg. ‘The servant of God, N., is anointed with the oil of gladness, in the Name 
of the Father’, &c. (prebaptismal unction). A declaratory formula is not used in 
the received Greek office of sick unction. 


* eg. M.P.L. Ixxviii. 528 B. 3 See Section 2, p. 48. 
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order for the dying. Literary characteristics likewise indicate that the 
latter is a subsequent insertion into the document. 

Theodulf was a diocesan bishop at a time when sick unction was 
being revived, primarily for purposes of healing. Yet the order attributed 
to him assumes that the old healing unction has now become extreme 
unction. It is addressed to an audience that is accustomed to an unction 
rite which has become so elaborate as to discourage common use, It 
speaks not to an assembly of parish priests, but rather to a community 
of monastic or canonical clergy. It completely defies the liturgical and 
theological commitments of the Carolingian era during which Theodulf 
was such a leader. It is impossible to attribute to this intelligent and 
skilful writer a document so utterly out of accord with the circum- 
stances, beliefs, and practices of his time. Theodulf’s successor reveals 
no knowledge of any such order having been introduced into his diocese, 

On the other hand, around A.D. 1000, just such practices as our order 
describes had in fact become widely used in France, and extreme 
unction did attain that over-elaboration at which our order protests, 
Abbot Ademar of Chabannes, who has left us the sole manuscript, 
flourished in the first third of the eleventh century. It would appear that 
our order, therefore, was either composed by him, or by someone else 
not long before. The fanciful description of the Greek unction rite 
which our order contains, does suggest the imaginative pen of Ademar. 
Whether he or someone else actually composed our order, he evidently 
had no scruples against inserting it into the collection of miscellaneous 
older material which he chose to describe as a Capitular of Theodulf of 
Orleans. 

This order for the dying thus has not the slightest value as a witness 
to the liturgical and pastoral practices of the time of Charlemagne. On 
the other hand, this document still is of great interest. For the first 
thousand years of Christian history, the rites for the dying in Western 
Christendom had become increasingly elaborate; then a change slowly 
set in. In the order of Pseudo-Theodulf, we have the unique record of 
one of those who inaugurated that new trend towards simplicity which 
has continued from his day right down to our own. In the history of the 
lives and deaths of untold Christian men and women, such a document 
is not without significance. H. B. Porter 


APPENDIX 


Recent Attempts to Vindicate the Early Use of Extreme Unction 


In the foregoing study, we have approached our topic from various points 
of view. The arguments against the authenticity of the order formerly 
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attributed to Theodulf cannot be refuted merely by the claim that extreme 
unction was practised as early as the time of Charlemagne. Nevertheless, 
any such claim, if it be substantiated, obviously has relevance. It is 
advisable, therefore, to consider briefly two recent attempts by reputable 
scholars to show that extreme unction was in use in Gaul before the ninth 
century. 

First of all there is Henry Beck, author of the very helpful dissertation, 
The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-East France, to which we have 
already referred. He agrees in general with Antoine Chavasse’ that in 
this period sick unction was normally intended primarily for healing.? 
None the less, he insists, it was sometimes administered as a preparation 
for inevitable death. This assertion is upheld by three examples. One is 
in the Vitae abbatum Agaunensium;> the second in the Vita S. Marii (of 
Bevon).* Both prove to be typical cases of Gallican saints effecting 
miraculous cures by means of oil. As examples of extreme unction these 
are not persuasive. 

The third case involves a very ambiguous incident’ in the Vita S. 
Eugendi.© This worthy was indeed a sixth-century saint, but it is most 
doubtful whether such antiquity can be claimed for the Vita which 
describes his death. As its learned editor has said, ‘non ante a. 800 
compositam esse’. He describes its author as ‘hominem mendacem .. . 
faisariumque’ .” 

Cyrille Vogel is the author of useful studies of Gailican penitential 
practices to which we several times referred. Unfortunately he has 
endeavored to class sick unction as a penitential death-bed rite in the 
period prior to the ninth century.* Like Beck, he cites three examples. 
First is a sermon by S. Eloi of Noyon (seventh century). Vogel quotes 
several phrases that give the impression that the good bishop advocated 
extreme unction. The whole passage from which these phrases come 
gives a very different impression.? Like so many Gallican preachers, Eloi 
enjoined those suffering from any sickness to forsake superstitious cures 
and seek instead the Church’s remedies—the Eucharist, and the blessed 
oil with which the sick are to anoint themselves. 

Vogel’s two other examples are surprising: they involve S. Theodoric 
of Rheims and S. Hunegund.’® The lives of both, as Vogel candidly admits, 


' The Etude sur l’onction des infirmes, vol. i (Lyons, 1942), by the distinguished 
liturgist of Lyons, is the outstanding study of this topic since Puller’s. It is 
regrettable that vol. ii never appeared. 

? Past. Care, p. 251. 

3 Acta sanctorum, Nov. vol. i, p. 552 (St. Hymnemodus). 

* Cap. i, M.P.L. Ixxx. 27. 

‘ The dubious significance of this anointing was already pointed out by 
Puller, An. Sick, pp. 174-8. 

° M.G.H., Script. rerum Merov. iii (1896), p. 165. 

? B. Krusch, ibid., p. 128. Dr. Krusch’s strictures were not always well 
received by scholars of two generations ago, but they are not so easily dismissed. 
® Disc. Orig., pp. 15 f. 

* M.G.H., Script. rerum Merov. iv (1902), p. 707. 
® Already rendered hors de combat half a century ago, An. Sick, p. 192 n. 
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are tenth-century productions. He does not show what value they possess 
as witnesses to practice in fhe period he is studying. 

The present writer has no desire to deny the theoretical possibility that 
some day some student may indeed discover an authentic case of extreme 
unction in Gaul as early as the time of Charlemagne. Researchers in this 
field, however, will do well to exercise caution in evaluating their evidence, 
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THE EVANGELICALS AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


HE Evangelicals, if it does not seem too journalistic a way to 

speak of them, felt a kind of love-hate relationship towards the 

Church of England. Sometimes it seemed a Sion, but they were 
never wholly at ease in it. The theological grounds of their uneasiness 
are well known. They did not like the survival of ‘Catholic’ elements in 
the Prayer Book. That Book as a whole they rejoiced in. It was Protestant, 
itwas Scriptural; yet there remained Catholic elements in it which their 
critics on the higher side of the church could use for their discomfiture, 
and over which a more or less angry buzz of theologizing perpetually 
hovered. But it was on the Church of England as an established church 
that some of their knottiest and less well recognized difficulties were 
poised, and it is with the nature of these difficulties, at a time when, for 
various reasons, the attitudes of the different parties in church and state 
(to call them, after the fashion of a later day, ‘church parties’ merely 
would not be correct)! towards the Established Church were peculiarly 
interesting, that this article is concerned. 

It was necessary for them to be clear in their thinking about the 
Established Church not only because it held a high place in their 
practical theology but also because they were conspicuously earnest 
social reformers and political improvers when a church establishment 
was still a usual and important part of most Christians’ idea of a ‘good 
society’. Besides this inner direction towards the subject, moreover, 
circumstances compelled the politically minded among them to come to 
definite conclusions about it. The “Catholic question’ and the campaign 
for the redress of Protestant Dissenters’ grievances and other less 
pressing political questions introduced religious considerations and 


> 


demanded settlement upon some theory of church and state.” 


' T have sketched the leading features of one of these parties in my article, 
‘The Protestant Constitution and its Supporters, 1800-1829’ in the Transactions 
oj the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, viii (1958), pp. 105-27. 

? E. M. Howse, Saints in Politics (London, 1952), touches only slightly upon 
the politics of church and state. The key works on Evangelicalism in this period, 
to which I am glad to acknowledge a large general debt, are those of Charles 
Smyth, Simeon and Church Order (Cambridge, 1940) and “The Evangelical Move- 
ment in Perspective’ in the Cambridge Historical Journal, vii (1943), pp. 160-74, 
and J. D. Walsh, The Yorkshire Evangelicals in the 18th Century (Cambridge 
University Ph.D. thesis, 1956), which covers a much wider field than its title 
suggests. 
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The Evangelicals’ ideas about the establishment were distinctive, but 
it is important to realize how much ground they shared with the other 
parties. As Evangelicals, they might look at the establishment in a 
peculiar way; but as men of property and as respectable citizens, they 
tended to speak of it in more commonplace language. Religious estab- 
lishments, all agreed, were needed to fill in the gaps left in the machinery 
of law and order by the imperfections of human laws and institutions; 
without a ubiquitous ministry proclaiming Sunday by Sunday the 
certainty of an after-life and the equal certainty of ‘divine rewards and 
penalties’ for good and bad conduct on earth, consciences would be left 
unsteeled against wicked inclinations, oaths in the law courts would be 
unreliable, contracts and promises need not be kept; the frail bonds that 
held societies of sinful men together would snap, and anarchy would 
ensue. By the first decades of the nineteenth century this ‘general theory 
of the establishment’ was becoming more sophisticated, as the progress 
of church reform and national education encouraged a view of the 
establishment closely akin to Coleridge’s ‘clerisy’; but beneath a credit- 
able gloss of benevolence its prudential bases remained unshaken. The 
more respectable Evangelicals felt the value of this kind of establishment 
in much the same way that St. Paul had felt the value of the rule of 
Roman Law. It helped no one to heaven, but it hedged the brink of hell. 
But what of the establishment, the ‘ministry of morality’, if it were not 
Evangelical? What if it became anti-Evangelical? How much value 
should be set upon it in either case, and on what grounds could a 
nominally Christian state’s connexion with it be justified? It was such 
questions as these that brought their belief in the general necessity of 
an established church into conflict with their specially Evangelical ideas 
about established churches, which centred on their attachment to the 
idea of a righteous nation and a national faith, their doctrine of an 
invisible church, and their natural sympathy towards Evangelical 
brethren outside the establishment. 


National Apostasy was as much of an evil to the Evangelicals as te the 
Tractarians. They would not have been at any loss to answer Keble’s 
question—‘What are the symptoms, by which one may judge most 
fairly, whether or no a nation, as such, is becoming alienated from GoD 
and curist ?’'—though in their reply they could not have gone very far 
with him. They would, indeed, have agreed to condemn religious in- 
differentism, ridicule of religious professions in public, and disinclina- 
tion to remember the obligations of voluntary oaths; but when Keble 
spoke of ‘the spirit which leads men to . . . congratulate one another on 


' Oxford Assize Sermon, 14 July 1833. 
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the supposed decay of what they call an exclusive system’, the Evangeli- 
cals must have pulled up short; and when he found the most unequi- 
vocal sign of Apostasy in the insult offered by the legislature to the 
Apostolical, the One True Church, they must have parted company. 
For the Apostolical churchmen had never wasted opportunities to be- 
labour them, and no earthly ecclesiastical organization, certainly not the 
Apostolical Church as represented before 1833 by Christopher Words- 
worth, Bishops Marsh and Tomline, and Henry Handley Norris, was of 
such importance to them as the great invisible Church of Christ. Their 
membership of the latter was by faith and conviction of its truth; but 
for an established church they produced no arguments except those 
drawn from high-minded expediency. Nor, apart from the question of 
establishment, did they set sufficient store on the functions of any church 
to incline them to judge the degree of a nation’s Christian virtue by the 
external prosperity of its churches, or the theological nicety with which 
doctrine was defined. Their ideas of church and state were contained 
within their deeper concern for God and the Sinner; God’s ways of 
leading men into the paths of righteousness were many and various, but 
none of them was by the reception of sacraments alone, or scrupulous 
obedience to church authority, any more than it was by mere regularity 
of church attendance. Any church could be, and established churches 
usually were, good, but Christ in the hearts of men was better, and in 
the hearts of the rulers of England would be best of all. ‘Thus the designs 
of the Almighty were to be brought into the affairs of the state simply by 
the faith and works of men, whether as individuals, as legislators, or in 
groups such as churches, prayer meetings, bible classes, and evangelical 
societies; whether as ministers of a church or as lay Christians, was of no 
particular significance. 

The inevitable rider to the proposition that ‘Righteousness exalteth 
anation’ was that ‘sin is a reproach, and will ultimately be a destruction 
to any people’.' ‘Irreligion and idolatry provoke the Almighty: a nation 
wholly given up to them has reason to fear his vengeance, especially if 
they persist in sinful practices against light and the fairest means of 
instruction.’ In the middle of 1831 the Christian Observer, which 
presented Evangelicalism at its most respectable and intelligent, ob- 
served that although the Address from the Throne referred to the 
approaching cholera epidemic, it failed to allude to 

; Bishop J. B. Sumner’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 1829, 
reprinted in his Collected Charges (London, 1852), p. 20. In his 1838 Charge 
(p. 140) he demonstrates how the Gospel can change England into ‘ ‘‘A chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people’’’. 

? Joseph Milner, History of the Church of Christ (York and Cambridge, 
1794-1809), ii, p. 230. 
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him by whom nations and empires rise and fall, flourish and decay; and 
who can at a moment let loose his sore judgments of war and famine and 
pestilence. . . . It is a most afflicting sign of the times, to observe how 
rapidly all religious allusion is sliding from our public forms. May not God 
justly visit us with his judgments, when we thus nationally throw off our 
allegiance to him? at least so far as our state documents are concerned; 
though, happily, not wholly, while a national church, truly Christian and 
Apostolical in its foundation, continues established among us.! 

When at the end of the year the cholera reached British shores at 
Sunderland, it was heralded by the same paper as 

a national visitation. . .. What shall we say of our national pride, covetous- 
ness, self-will, self-indulgence, luxury, commercial fraud, carried on to 
an extent never before known, Sabbath-breaking in all its multiplied 
forms, our connivance at West-Indian bondage, our political rancour, our 
religious animosities ? Shall not God visit for these things? Shall he not be 
avenged on a nation like this ?? 


The work of the Church of England was important to the Evangelical 
scheme, more for its diffusive contribution to the general righteousness 
than for its centrality as a divinely appointed vehicle of truth. ‘Has not 
every state a right to ordain what it judges conducive to its preservation 
and the good of society? And, for these purposes, is anything to be com- 
pared with right religion and the fear of God? What shall hinder then, 
but that the state has the same right to make laws concerning religion, 
as concerning property, commerce, and agriculture ?’} By this reasoning, 
the positive encouragement of godliness through the establishment of a 
good church seemed as much a part of legislative wisdom as the active 
discouragement of ungodliness by restrictive legislation. The Evangeli- 
cals were zealous for the discountenancing of vice, profaneness, and 
blasphemy; for the observance of the sabbath, temperance, and other 
such removals of temptation to the evildoer. Joseph Milner carried his 
justification of the regulation of opinion by the supreme power as far as 
possible without actually advocating a confessional state. It was in- 
evitable after his opening premise, that ‘Only wickedness of heart, not 
mere weakness of capacity, can cause (the Gospel’s) rejection’.* No man 


' Christian Observer, June 1831, xxxi, pp. 383-4. In October the same com- 
plaint was repeated: ‘We lament to read another King’s Speech as destitute of 
any allusion to God or Providence, as if we were a nation of atheists.’ Ibid., p. 641. 

2 Ibid., Dec. 1831, p. 774. 

3 Joseph Milner, op. cit. ii, p. 226. Daniel Wilson in his Oxford Prize Essay 
on ‘Common Sense’ counter-attacked Tom Paine with this definition of the 
term: ‘the ordinary judgment of mankind implanted by the Creator, and 
capable of perceiving truth, when presented to it, by simple intuition’ (Christian 
Observer, Apr. 1820, xix, p. 235). 

* Loc. cit. 
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could be forced to become a Christian; but since he was obviously either 
a beast, without discourse of reason, or a reprobate if he did not, there 
was no reason for allowing him any generous measure of liberty. 
‘The Government has a right to restrain men, and oblige them to keep 
their irreligion to themselves, the same right as to oblige vessels to 
perform quarantine, when there is reason to suspect the plague.’ So, he 
concluded, the supreme power (whose claims, according to the Christian 
Observer in an argument against the High Church party, were ‘virtually 
those of the community in matters of religion’)' had a right “To establish 
the true religion by positive institutions. . . . ‘To ensure public respect to 
these institutions by penal laws . . . [and] To restrain and punish the 
propagators of irreligious opinions.” 

Every Evangelical affirmation of the duties and powers of the legis- 
lature was offset by the sad admission that the majority of men were less 
righteous than they should be; therefore legislators could not be trusted 
properly to use the plenary powers appertaining to their position. It may 
even be doubted whether the Evangelicals had sufficient respect for civil 
and religious liberty to keep them from giving the legislature coercive 
powers, if they could only be sure that these would rest in pious hands, 
safe from employment against Evangelicalism. In paragraphs subsequent 
to those already mentioned Joseph Milner drew the sting from his rather 
fearsome summary of the powers of the state; but he seems to have done 
so only because he realized how strong a handle such a theory gave 
the anti-Evangelicals so long as the Evangelicals themselves failed to 
formulate their essential beliefs in terms the High Church could neither 
condemn nor dispute.’ The will to use power for the furtherance of the 
cause was Clearly there, however much the occasion was lacking. Bishop 
Kaye and Lord Liverpool were moderate men, and disapproved of 
Bishop Marsh’s Questions as vexatious and mean-minded;* but they 
thought the Evangelicals were unsafe to put into dignified offices because 
they would do for their party exactly what they blamed Marsh for doing 
for his. Kaye was ‘fully persuaded that it is dangerous to admit them 
into the higher offices of the Church: they are in general most unfit to be 

' Christian Observer, Nov. 1815, xiv, Pp. 744. 

? Joseph Milner, op. cit. ii, p. 232. 

3 He saw that the discussion would centre on determining when the magistrate 
was entitled to interfere, and doubtless appreciated that in his day the entitle- 
ment would be generally decided by Protestant Tory magistrates following High 
Church readings of the 39 Articles. Thus his typically Evangelical falling back 
on the ‘essentials of Christianity’, op. cit. ii, pp. 233-4. 

* A copy of these famous questions may most easily be found in the Christian 
Remembrancer, Dec. 1820, ii, pp. 733-8, or the Christian Observer, Mar. 1821, 


XX, pp. 161-4. Sydney Smith’s famous attack on them, ‘Persecuting Bishops’, 
came out in the Edinburgh Review, 1822. 
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trusted with Power, and if. they possessed it would infallibly proceed 
upon the same principle of Exclusion which Mr Simeon’s letter condemns 
in the Opponents.’ And with this opinion Lord Liverpool, who was at 
least enough of a good friend to the Evangelicals to suffer public attacks 
on their account, entirely concurred.' 

The same clear vision of sin corrupting every human institution, 
which went far to prevent the Evangelicals from serving God by 
coercive legislation, also prevented their putting too full a confidence in 
a national church establishment.” A national church, they agreed, was 
advantageous in many ways; the Church of England was, all in all, the 
best establishment within the power of sinful men to construct. Said 
Daniel Wilson, 

Before an individual proceeds unwarrantably to disturb the unity of 
the Church by separation and division, he should be prepared to reply to 
these two questions, 1. Is he ready to subvert altogether the existing 
establishment of Church polity? 2. Has he a fair probability of substituting 
for it another decisively better? Because the subversion of any Church 
would inevitably follow, if each individual were to act after the example, 
which, so far as he is concerned, he authorises and encourages. And 
because, if nothing greatly superior is, in a fair prospect of human events, 
to succeed, all the guilt of disturbing without amending, of exciting con- 
fusion with no adequate countervailing advantage, will lie at his door. 
The Church of England possessed many excellences. Without it, the 
nation would be incalculably worse off, for one of the advantages of 
establishments was that they provided ‘religious instruction for those 
who are too poor to pay for it themselves. Besides, it is the disease of 
man’s nature to be insensible of its existence, and still more of its 
virulence [sic]. Hence religion must be offered to men: must go in search 
of them.’* An establishment ensured some basic continuity of religious 
teaching. Wilberforce said that he valued the establishment ‘as the means 
of preserving for us and for our children the blessings of the true 
religion’ ;5 and it was also valuable for setting and spreading the standards 

! Letters of 16 and 19 Mar. 1821, in the British Museum Additional Manu- 
script 38289, fos. 104-6 and 117-19. Simeon had shown Kaye a copy of his 
letter to the Prime Minister complaining that the Evangelicals were kept down 
by ‘the highest authorities in the Church’. 

2 e.g. ‘Committed to earthen and tainted vessels, the administration of the 
“sincere milk of the word” cannot fail to contract a stain from the vehicles in 
which it is dispensed’ (Bishop Henry Ryder’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry, 1828). 

3 Extract from a sermon c. 1818: Josiah Bateman, Life of Daniel Wilson (2nd 
ed., London, 1861), p. 89. 

+ From some notes by Wilberforce for a projected work, c. 1824 (R. I. and S. 
Wilberforce, Life of William Wilberforce (London, 1838), ii, pp. 401 f.). 
$ Ibid., p. 27. 
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of external morality and propriety which went far to discourage the 
ungodly and to put the godly, Dissenters included, on their path.' 
During the controversy with Bishop Marsh the Christian Observer gave 
a number of excellent reasons why the Evangelicals should be en- 
couraged for the sake of the establishment. They were, it claimed, ‘the 
main hold which the Church of England has at present upon the great 
body of the people’; and it quoted Dr. Chalmers, who had just pointed 
out that 

‘the popular taste in Christianity’ . . . however occasionally wayward or 
unclassical, is in the main consistent with Scripture, and of great impor- 
tance in the moral and spiritual edification of the people. . . . In the present 
case we believe . . . as Dr Chalmers contends . . . that nothing would 
more tend to the popularity of the Established Church, and to its potency 
as an engine of civil benefit, as well as to its efficiency as an instru- 
ment of spiritual instruction, than the multiplication of instructors of the 
very stamp which the Bishop of Peterborough’s Questions would go to 
exclude.” 


In the last resort, there was no security for the Church but in the affec- 
tions and devotions of the people. While they believed that they were 
the most popular party in the Church and spoke thus, the impression 
was bound to be given that they set a high value on the establishment 
and its hold upon the people. 

Once they had given the established church this degree of credit, 
however, the Evangelicals proceeded to demonstrate its shortcomings. 
In their criticism of mere formality of church-attendance, they were far 
from unique; but when they introduced their notion of the Invisible 
Church, and their friends the pious Dissenters, they at once undid most 
of their arguments in favour of an establishment, and revealed the 
ambiguity of their position. They would have liked to enjoy the advantage 
of both worlds and churches at once; to have worshipped with the more 
Evangelical Dissenters in the Invisible Church, and with the more 
charitable of the Hackney Phalanx in the visible; and to have nestled 
safely under the protection of double-dyed Erastians like Thurlow and 
Eldon, despite the obvious fact that such persons’ chances of acceptance 
by the best circles in either church were not very high. All the elect, of 
whatever earthly church society, were members of the great Invisible 
Church of Christ—‘a notion’, as Bishop Kaye described it to Liverpool, 
‘which prevailed very generally at the time of the Great Rebellion, that 


' Ibid., pp. 401-2; Joseph Milner, op. cit. ii, pp. 236, 240; a correspondent 
of the Christian Observer, Oct. 1829, xxix, p. 606. But these were the arguments 
common to all the church-and-state parties. 

? Christian Observer, Mar. 1821, xx, pp. 183, 188. 
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persons of their own principles constitute the true Church of Christ’. 
But while still on pilgrimage through the earth, they could not keep as 
separate from persons of other principles as they would have wished, 
For one thing, only Christ himself could unfailingly tell who was for him 
and who was against; for another, churches and some forms of church 
order were accepted as indispensable to the spreading of his gospel; and 
for all the reasons already given, human society could hardly do without 
some establishments of religion. Consequently, while remaining mem- 
bers of the Visible Church, the true Christian members of the Invisible 
Church had to put up with the company of untrue Christians. Thomas 
Robinson gives a clear account of this Evangelical distinction, which 
embarrassed them continually. Of the Visible Church (i.e. any church 
where ‘the truth of the gospel is maintained, in all its essential points, 
where the sacraments are duly administered, according to Christ’s 
ordinance, . . . and where also the pastoral office has its regular and 
proper exercise . . .’) he says, 

This blessed society contains within itself all that is truly excellent 
upon the earth. All the members of it are ‘called unto holiness’, are laid 
under the strongest obligations to be holy, are furnished with the means of 
sanctification, and by their very profession are ‘the saints of God’. O that 
they were mindful of their character, consistent with their principles, and 
assiduous in the improvement of their high privileges! But alas! we are 
compelled to own and lament very numerous instances of inconsistency, 
dissimulation, and departure. The truly pious and devout are enrolled in 
the society: but there are others of a different complexion, who have given 
in their names, who join in its assemblies, and conform to its outward 
institutions, without any cordial attachment or sincerity of principle. . . . 
“They say they are Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan.” 
As for the Invisible Church, an uncompromising declaration of the 
Evangelicals’ first loyalty to it was made by their pioneer John Berridge, 
who told Lady Huntingdon: ‘I regard neither high church, nor low 
church, nor any church, but the Church of Christ, which is not built 
with hands, nor circumscribed within peculiar walls, nor confined to a 
singular denomination.’? The shocks of the French Revolution and 
lower-class disaffection and atheism moved them a long way from that 
irresponsible attitude towards the visibly established church which 

' Letter of 16 Mar. 1821, British Museum Add. MS. 38289, fo. 105. 

2 Thomas Robinson, The Christian System (London, 1805), iii, pp. 411, 
bi +n of 26 Apr. 1777, cited by Charles Smyth, Simeon and Church Order, 
p. 251. Over fifty years later John Poynder, a notable lay Evangelical, spoke in 
exactly the same way of the invisible church as Berridge, in his Reasons why I am 
a Member of the Bible Society, 1830. It was an official reply to the High Church- 
man A. P. Perceval’s published Reasons why he was not a member. 
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characterized Berridge, Grimshaw, and the other Evangelical pioneers; 
striking individual affirmations of loyalty to the Church as an establish- 
ment, and as a pure and apostolic church too, can be found from the 
nineties onwards;' but whatever their practice and preferences, their 
doctrines about visible and invisible churches remained difficult to 
reconcile.” 

It may be concluded, then, that the Evangelicals allowed an established 
church a definite but strictly limited importance in their scheme for the 
Kingdom of God on earth; conceived of the Church of England as 
potentially their ideal of a visible church; and retained their liberty to 
join in the worship of the Invisible Church with other Evangelicals, no 
matter from what church or sect at home or abroad they might come. 
The two questions most prominent in the controversy in which they 
were perforce engaged with the upholders of an exclusive Church of 
England conveniently illustrate their order of priorities. These leading 
questions were, the rights and wrongs of co-operation with Dissenters; 
and whether or no they (the Evangelicals) were Calvinists. 

‘Dissent is an evil’, said Simeon. ‘Whenever practice is evil, there is 
an evil principle in the heart. It may be thought good, but it must be an 
evil one. It may come from mistake, but mistake and error are sin, and 
the result of sin, for we have the means of truth within our reach.”3 
This might seem sufficiently to refute the High Churchmen’s allega- 
tions that the Evangelicals were not opposed to the principle of Dissent; 
but in fact it represents only one side of their ambition to have their 
cake and eat it too. On another occasion, Simeon reiterated ‘Dissent is 
an evil’, but went on to justify the individual Christian’s resorting to a 
Dissenting chapel if the established pulpit was occupied by ‘a light, 
trifling clergyman’.* By refusing to make it possible to give any effect to 


' e.g. by Thomas Robinson, op. cit. iii, pp. 414-17. 

2 It looks as if their way of talking about the established church varied from 
district to district, according to the size of the stake in it they had been allowed 
to secure by the character of the diocesan administration and the local patronage 
arrangements. In the Nottingham district, for example, where the zeal of their 
clergy and the generosity of their lay supporters had given them a large prepon- 
derance by the ’forties, there were conspicuously good churchmen. See J. C. 
Welier, Say to the Wind: the Revival of Religion in Nottingham, 1780-1850 
(Nottingham, undated but c. 1957). 

} Abner Brown’s Recollections of Conversation Parties with Simeon (London, 
1863), pp. 223-4. Cp. Wilberforce’s warning to a lady who found consolation in 
dissent: ‘Its individual benefits are no compensation for the general evils of 
dissent. The increase of dissenters, which always follows from the institution of 
unsteepled places of worship, is highly injurious to the interests of religion in the 
long run’ (Life of Wilberforce, i, p. 248). 

* «|... where the Gospel truth is not declared in the Church pulpit I dare not 
blame a man for [going] where he thinks or feels that his soul can be fed. True, 
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their theoretical condemnation of the dissenting principle, either by 
insisting on a high degree of attention to church order, or by the 
application of rigid doctrinal tests, they committed themselves to a 
course of practical inconsistency, if not of actual double-dealing. The 
lines between heresy and orthodoxy, between schism and unity, were 
too misty to be perceived by their spiritual subjectivism, and savoured 
too strongly of formalism to be acceptable in their invisible church.! 
In the circumstances of the times, the Evangelicals’ differences with 
the High Churchmen over the relationship proper to be maintained with 
Dissenters were shown up principally in the controversy concerning the 
Bible Society and its schools.* In England, that they should be Protestants 
and Trinitarians were the only terms set by the Evangelicals to prospec- 
tive members of either the society or the schools: and the Bible alone 
was accepted as the indispensable basis of religious teaching. In the 
distribution of the Bible they were very willing to co-operate with 
Dissenters; and they were equally willing to accept Dissenters’ children 
in school, without making them learn the Church Catechism or go to 
the established church of a Sabbath. An anti-Evangelical, hailing Dr. 
Bell’s system as ‘the great moral machine . . . now in action’, was 
adamant in insisting that its education should be ‘in the principles of the 
National Church’ ;3 but to the Evangelical, Bell and Lancaster alike 
brought within reach the Christianization of the people, and it was a 
matter of secondary importance whether they held to the principles of 
the national church or not. For an anti-Evangelical, the distribution of 
the Bible should ideally be accompanied by the Prayer Book and by such 
commentaries as were published by the S.P.C.K. to save unlearned 
people from the misunderstandings which, as the history of Protestantism 
showed, inevitably followed close in the wake of returns to the plain 
words of the scriptures. ‘It is not the Bible itself, but the perversion of it, 
the wresting of the Scriptures (as St. Peter expresses it) by the “un- 
learned and unstable”, with which England now swarms, whence the 
danger proceeds. . . . The Dissenters remain Dissenters, because they 


he ought to throw his influence into the scale of the Church; but if he feels his 
soul perishing, how can I say that he is wrong to go where there is a doctor?’ 
(Recollections, p. 224). 

' e.g. ‘Schism is a great evil. It is the separating of a part of the body of Christ; 
not a division among mere professing Christians but amongst real Christians 
[i.e. of the Invisible Church]’ (Recollections, p. 224). In effect this redefined 
schism as the setting up of Evangelical pulpit against Evangelical pulpit. 

2 The schools were those of a different Society (the British and Foreign), 
but their principles and even membership largely overlapped. See my article 
in the Cambridge Historical Journal, xii (1956), pp. 155-73. 

3 Richard Warner, Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, on the Admission of Young 
Men to Holy Orders holding . . . Evangelical Principles, 1818. 
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yse not the Liturgy; and Churchmen will become Dissenters, if they 
likewise neglect to use it with the Bible.’' To the Evangelical, however, 
the Bible Society was ‘The natural centre of every other Charity which 
is calculated to animate the human breast . . . the Lighthouse of the 
moral world . . . the PATENT LAMP OF GoD’:? the means by which the 
salvation of the nations was to be speeded through the presentation to 
ill people of the ‘plain unadorned Word of God’. In fact, as might be 
expected, the Word of God was as much adorned by the Bible Society 
as by the S.P.C.K. Gladstone was brought up to believe that the D’Oyly 
and Mant edition was heretical;? but the Christian Remembrancer 
semed to have no difficulty in finding mistakes in the Bible Society’s 
translations,* and the Evangelicals produced their own counterparts to 
D’Oyly and Mant, such as that edition of the Bible printed in 1813, with 
‘Notes, Illustrations, and Practical Improvements by the eminently 
pious and learned Matthew Poole, M.A.’ and ‘EVANGELICAL REFLECTIONS 
ADDED . . . in part selected from the Rev. Job Orton, Doddridge, etc., by 
the Rev. J. Dennant’.’ 

Their advocacy of the Lancasterian system and the Bible Society were 
not the only grounds on which the Evangelicals were accused of being 
less than loyal to the Church of England. They were alleged to be 
Calvinists, and from their putative Calvinism, together with the prin- 
ciples of the Bible Society, several practical tendencies of great impor- 
tance followed.® It was, of course, not only for whatever practical 
consequences it may have seemed to produce, in either the mid- 
seventeenth or the early nineteenth century, that Calvinism excited the 
interest of orthodox Anglican divines. Theological error had to be 
exposed and reproved along with Popery and Socinianism, and tren- 
chantly exposed it frequently was, as for example by Bishop Tomline’s 


' Herbert Marsh, An Inquiry into the Consequences of Neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible, 1812. 

? Examples of its own self-praises, sent (with no friendly intent) by Henry 
Handley Norris in A Respectful Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 1821. In July 
1827 the Christian Observer called it ‘this most important society . . . which has 
been the instrument of conferring greater benefits on the world than any other 
human institution, ancient or modern’ (xxvii, p. 438). 

> John Morley, Life of Gladstone, book ii, ch. 4. 

* eg. the French and Turkish translations, savaged by the Christian Remem- 
brancer, Feb.-May 1822 and Feb. 1824. 

5 Printed at Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1813, and to be seen in the Norwich 
Museum. 

* Most of the chief Church Evangelicals in this period carefully explained 
that they were not Calvinists, while insisting that their beliefs did not differ 
trom the strict Calvinists in any essentials. They called their doctrinal system 
Moderate Calvinism’; for a careful exposition and criticism of which, see J. D. 
Walsh’s thesis, cited above on p. 63, n. 2. 
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Refutation of Calvinism and the unwearied exertions of Bishop Marsh, 
But Calvinism could not have seemed so dangerous had it stood as a 
form of heresy, an intellectual aberration, alone, without momentous 
consequences in law and politics. Doctrinal error was condemned for 
its likely effects, not on the erring one’s hopes of salvation alone, but on 
his neighbour’s peace and happiness no less. And Calvinism, or rather, 
what was popularly called Calvinism,' was offensive to the established 
champions for two reasons of immediate significance to the upholders of 
English church and state: the unnatural perversion it was thought to 
introduce into the character of the normal good Church of England 
Christian; and the damage resulting from it to the ideal parish system, 
still, in the early nineteenth century, not wholly beyond possibility of 
attainment. 

To Southey, a prominent Protestant Tory, Calvinism was ‘the 
damned system’:* to the Christian Remembrancer, which generally 
expressed High Church views, it had a clear tendency ‘to lead its 
professors into error, unhappiness, rudeness, pride, and hypocrisy’ 
Beneath such judgements it is possible to sense a compassionate con- 
cern for the health and happiness of the Christian soul, over and above 
indignation at a creed which set up congregations in judgement of 
episcopally ordained ministers and broke up the unity of the Church. 
No statement about Calvinism is more significant than that sent by 
Lord Liverpool to Wilberforce, who had suggested the wisdom, no less 
than the justice, of raising more Evangelicals to dignified positions in the 
Church: it is worth quoting at length, for the revelation it gives of the 
feelings underlying the frequent denunciations of Calvinism in which 
Churchmen were accustomed to indulge. 


I will own to you that I have a great horror of the doctrines of Calvinism. 
... 1am perfectly ready to admit that some of the most learned and some 
of the best men have, in former times, as well as now, entertained these 
Opinions, and preached these Doctrines, I know that they endeavour to 
explain away the most obnoxious parts of them, but I have always con- 
sidered these explanations much in the same light as the explanations of 
the Papists of the idolatrous practices of their Church. They are, at best, 
refinements which the great body of the people cannot be expected to, and 


' Christian Remembrancer, Sept. 1819, i, pp. 536 f., acknowledged that many 
were called Calvinists who did not receive the doctrines of personal election and 
reprobation, but who nevertheless boasted of the ‘superior spirituality of their 
religion’. 

2 Letter to John Rickman, 19 Mar. 1806, in Selections from Southey’s Letters, 
ed. J. W. Warter (London, 1856), i, p. 371. He believed that it was spreading 
like a pestilence among the lower classes. 

3 Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1823, v, pp. 35 f., reviewing John Scott's 
Life of Thomas Scott. 
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in fact do not understand. The extraordinary advantage of the Gospel has 
always appeared to me to be that it may really be preached to babes and 
sucklings, and that there is scarcely a passage calculated to have any 
influence upon the lives of Men, their Conduct, or even their Thoughts, 
which the most ignorant may not comprehend, as well as the most learned. 
To overcharge Christianity therefore by superadding what is not to be 
found in the New Testament or to confound Men’s faculties by endeavour- 
ing to make them understand what with their limited powers and in their 
total ignorance of the essence of the Divinity [sic] it is impossible they 
should understand, seems to me not only a work of supererogation but one, 
however well meant, full of infinite mischief. I must moreover add that I 
cannot regard the Doctrine of Calvinism, or Predestinarianism, as many 
other erroneous opinions which, however mistaken, may have little 
influence on the conduct and characters of Men. I have always feit them 
peculiarly objectionable from their tendency to give a cast to the character 
the most unamiable, and if I may say so, unchristian. 

I am far from saying that there have not been, and are not, many 
amiable and most virtuous Calvinists, but I suspect these to have been 
men of strong Minds, and I think experience and history would warrant 
the conclusion which I draw as to the effect of these Opinions upon the 
ignorant, the disappointed, and those who are not blessed by Providence 
with kind and af‘ectionate Tempers.' 


Whatever the Calvinist content in Evangelicalism, however, its prac- 
tical results in a parish were, from the point of view of the established 
church, disastrous.? The unity of the parish was broken up, reflecting in 
miniature the distinction which the Evangelical applied to Christendom 
at large, between the converted and the unconverted. The admirable, 
seven-days-a-week, pastoral diligence cf the Evangelical parish clergy- 
man quickly sorted out the sheep from the goats; the sheep edified one 
another at week-day prayer-meetings and evening lectures, gave their 
minister a variety of lay assistance, and formed a body of the local elect 
around him; while the goats, made conscious of their difference from 
the others,’ were regaled with affectionate discourses and, from time to 


' Letter of 26 Sept. 1820, in the B.M. Add. MS. 38287, fos. 272-8. 

2 ‘Of course, with Calvinist views rather than Catholic ones, Mr [Legh] 
Richmond could not be expected to carry out as a parish priest the system of the 
Church of England’ (W. H. B. Proby, Annals of the Low Church Party in England 
(London, 1888), i, p. 305). This is the judgement of an avowed and contemptuous 
enemy, but it accurately reflects what churchmen on the catholic wing of the 
establishment always suspected of the Evangelicals as parish clergy. Archdeacon 
Goddard, for instance, an active and far-seeing ally of Kaye’s in church reform, 
in one of his frequent letters to his bishop remarked of them, “That party think 
nothing of the Cure of Souls if they can but preach in Towns . . .’. (Letter of 
11 Aug. 1833, in the Lincoln Archives, Kaye Correspondence, 4/148/3). 

> This shutting of the church doors on half the parish was carefully explained 
by the Christian Observer in its review of J. B. Sumner’s Primary Charge (Jan. 
1830, xxx, p. 49): ‘We believe that practically little good is done in a parish until 
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time, sermons by itinerant preachers, who had very likely not received 
the diocesan’s licence to enter the parish pulpit, exhorting them to serve 
God by subscribing to Evangelical causes ranging from the Bible Society 
and that for the Conversion of the Jews, to far-fetched enterprises like 
Borrioboola-Gha and the Infant Bonds of Joy. The orderliness and 
harmony of parishes were destroyed when a minister, no matter how 
conscientious and practically good, was written off as ‘unconverted’ by 
his converted parishioners and neighbouring ministers, and when the 
principles encouraging such self-confident discrimination were spread 
abroad by house-to-house visiting and tract-distribution. This kind of 
activity was of its nature incompatible with the principles of an estab- 
lished church working through a parochial system, and was embarrassing 
to such Evangelicals as were either conscious of their respectability and 
the importance of social subordination, or given, as were many of their 
leading ministers, to hymning their glorious Protestant establishment. 
But it was impossible to stop on religious principle, and so their religious 
principles and their principles of church and state once again collided. 

While the Evangelicals were tending in all these ways to weaken the 
establishment, it is not surprising that their protestations of loyalty to it 
were suspiciously received. Still less is it surprising, if we examine their 
behaviour in politics. They approached politics, on the whole, without 
enthusiasm, recognizing that some of their dearest ends could only be 
achieved by political means, but taking up the instrument with distaste. 
‘Politics in general have very little to do with religion, because politics 
are seldom founded upon truth.’' No party could adopt the rules of 
Gospel Christianity for its own, and the workings of party meant 
exaggeration and one-sidedness in the discussion of public affairs. 
Wilberforce and Ashley, who between them directed almost a century 
of Evangelicalism in Parliament, both found party an obstruction to 
good works, and the Christian Observer maintained a remarkable and 
creditable evenness of temper about contemporary conflicts, even to the 
extent of reproving the unchristian violence of an attack on slavery. ‘We 
feel pained and grieved at such language, in whatever cause employed— 
whether in an anti-slavery pamphlet; or in the Record calling Mr. 
O’Connell a “fiend incarnate”.’* When the Liberator turned from the 
Irish to the negroes, the Christian Observer welcomed his assistance to 
the great cause ;? and, consistent to the same principle of ‘Policies, not 
a clergyman distinctly divides his auditors into two classes—those that serve 
God, and those that serve Him not; so that there may be no mistake in men’s 
minds upon so momentous a subject.’ 

' Abner Brown’s Recollections, p. 294. 


2 Christian Observer, Aug. 1831, xxxi, p. 506. 
3 Ibid., Sept. 1829, xxix, p. 584. 
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Parties’, it concluded a summary of wrongs waiting to be put right with 
the impassioned appeal, ‘When shall this unmanly and unchristian 
pusillanimity be banished from the hearts of our legislature and govern- 
ment, our bishops, our nobles, our clergy, our public men; and when 
shall the motto, “Be just, and fear not”, become the first principle of 
all our public proceedings ?’' This was to ask the whole political world 
to conduct itself on the principles by which Henry Thornton justified 
his voting against Pitt’s government, explaining, though probably failing 
to win Pitt’s sympathy for, his attitude thus: ‘I voted today so that if my 
Master had come again at that moment I might have been able to give 
an account of my stewardship.’? 

Because they sat loose to the existing institutions and conventions in 
church and state, and acknowledged no duty of allegiance to institutions 
which were not either helpful to their cause or constructed by it, the 
Evangelicals in public life were regarded with varying degrees of 
admiration, incomprehension, and dislike. Their representatives in 
Parliament suffered the fate which awaits all politicians who try to keep 
clear of party commitments. They deprecated the animosities and perver- 
sions of party politics (even the mild party politics of the early nine- 
teenth century) and liked to be free to support good men in any quarter 
of the House. They did not talk much about the Glorious Revolution, 
for they could not share either the Protestant Tories’ or the Whigs’ 
enthusiasm for its principles; they were not much interested in theology 
that was only for the learned, or religion that allowed itself to be enlisted 
in worldly disputes; their dissatisfaction with the existing order of 
things was sufficient to ensure bad relations with the anti-revolutionaries, 
while their moral disapproval of the revolutionaries prevented their 
finding friends on that other side. In short, their guiding principle was 
‘simply to obey the will of God, wherever it can be ascertained’ ;} which 
precluded any fixed attachment to either Whig or Tory programmes 
and meant a freedom to criticize all groups and parties as occasion arose. 
Professionally mindful of the flaws and shortcomings in all mortal 
institutions, they were not generally the more endeared to the established 


' Tbid., Jan. 1829, xxix, p. 63. It was typical of this kind of attitude towards 
politics that the Christian Observer could not reconcile itself to the necessities 
of a party system. In 1833 it was pained to see Inglis and other religious men 
voting against the motion to inquire into the Hertford election (a very scandalous 
one, won by a Tory), and other good Conservatives voting with Radicals just to 
spite the Whigs (June 1833, xxxiii, p. 378). 

* Cited by Michael Hennell in his article ‘A Little-known Social Revolution’, 
in the Church Quarterly Review, cxliii, p. 199. 

3 Daniel Wilson, in a letter to the Christian Observer, Mar. 1829, xxix, pp. 
190-6, 
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managers of institutions by their affectionate criticisms and pious 
suggestions for improvement. In all, they paid a heavy price of mis. 
understanding for testing all institutions and aims by the perfection of 
Christ as they understood it; a price heavier perhaps, because less 
deserved, than that incurred by their conviction that no one else unde:. 
stood the perfection of Christ. 

The Church of England was by far the most important of the nations 
institutions about which the Evangelicals in the period under discus. 
sion had to make up their minds. Its educational and ‘police’ functions 
were so important; its Protestantism still seemed impeccable; the Old 
Testament precedents for it were so strong; its powers of obstructing 
were only matched by its potentialities for helping their cause. It 
seemed that England could become as righteous a nation as the de- 
generacy of the times allowed if only the Evangelicals could capture the 
national church. Moreover, the Evangelicals who took the lead in public 
life realized that to be Christian, to be anxiously religious, was too vague 
for effective legislative action while the Test and Corporation Acts were 
still on the statute book, while the ‘Catholic question’ was still unsettled, 
and while a powerful apparatus of new churches and schools was pre- 
paring to sweep infidelity and (some hoped) Dissent off the face of the 
land. Thus the Establishment Evangelicals were driven, by natural 
desire no less than by the climate of opinion in which they lived, to 
pursue an ideal of church and state as well as their peculiar aim of 
putting a conscience into public life. But the second, overriding, aim 
interfered with the first, and built a fatal ambiguity into their con- 
stitutional thinking. They would do nothing that was not justifiable 
before God. They were not yet faced with the decision whether they 
were with the apes or the angels, but they did insist that it was all- 
important to decide whether you were with the saints or the sinners; 
moreover, they were pretty sure that they knew who was which. This 
was at once a moral strength and a political weakness. It did not matter 
so much that others divided mankind differently, but for the practical 
conduct of an establishment of religion it was essential to divide man- 
kind on more circumstantial principles—into communicants and non- 
communicants, for example, or Protestants and Roman Catholics, or 
even, most convenient of all, mere conformists and nonconformists. 
The very integrity and conscientious drive which made the Evangelicals 
effective moral reformers made them ineffective constitutionalists; their 
idea of church and state foundered on this unpalatable paradox, that 
the maintenance of national righteousness by an established church 
seemed likeliest to be attained by ignoring personal righteousness and 
unrighteousness altogether. G. F. A. Best 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE ‘PASSOVER’, A MISNOMER: THE MEANING 
OF THE VERB PASACH 


Tue purpose of this note is to question the current rendering of pasach 
as ‘pass over’, which has been for centuries the accepted interpretation 
among both Jews and Christians, and to suggest its origin. 

There are apparently two Hebrew words of identical form. Pasach 
usually means ‘to be lame, to limp’. But in four passages another mean- 
ing is required and this is generally given as ‘to pass over’. We are con- 
cerned with this latter group, not the former, and we can leave on one 
side the question whether it is actually the same verb which is used in 
both. Grammarians differ on this point." 


Exod. xii. 13: . . . when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and there 
shall no plague be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of 
Egypt. 


Exod. xii. 23: For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians; 
and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side posts, 
the Lord will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come in unto your houses to smite you. 

Exod. xii. 27: It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses. 

Isa. xxxi. 5: As birds flying, 

so will the Lord of hosts protect Jerusalem; 
he will protect and deliver it, 
he will pass over and preserve it. 


I 


1. In Isa. xxxi. 5 pasach is co-ordinated with words meaning ‘defend, 
protect’, the picture being that of a bird protectively hovering over its 
nest and young ones; and if we transfer this meaning to Exod. xii we 
obtain an excellent sense.? The Lord will protectively cover the houses 
of the Israelites ‘and will not suffer the destroyer to enter’ (23). It was the 
destroyer who sought to enter the houses, and the Lord kept him out 
because he was, as it were, standing guard by the houses of his people. 


* On the respective views of Menachem and Rashi see the latter’s comment 
on Exod. xii. 13 in Pentateuch, with Targum Onkelos, Haphtaroth and prayers for 
Sabbath, and Rashi’s commentary (M. Rosenbaum, A. M. Silbermann, A. 
Blashki, and L. Joseph), vol. ii, and the note on p. 237. 

? I owe this point to Mr. P. V. Etchells. 

> In the Bible Commentary edited by Bishop C. J. Ellicott (1897) George 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 1, April 1959] 
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The blood was not a signal to the destroyer, meaning, ‘Miss out this 
house’; but a signal to the Lord, ‘Protect this house’. ‘When I see the 
blood I will pasach you’ implies not the negative idea of omission but the 
positive one of protection. 

The preposition ‘al occurs in the three Exod. passages and this 
usually means stationary position upon or at, rather than movement 
over and across. The reference to the door in verse 23 may be compared 
with Job xxxi. g and Ezek. xlvi. 2 where ‘at the door’ is clearly the 
meaning. 

2. The LXX supports this interpretation. 

Exod. xii. 13: oxerdow tydas, xii. 27: éoxéracev. In verse 23 mapehes- 
cera is used for ‘abar at the beginning (‘the Lord will pass through to 
smite the Egyptians’) and the same Greek word is curiously repeated 
for pasach later in the sentence, the second verb being attracted to the 
former. H. B. Swete has pointed out that in the LXX generally the same 
Greek word often serves for several Hebrew words, and that this some- 
times occurs even in the same context. Exod. xii. 23 is one of the ex- 
amples he gives; he adds, ‘In such cases it is difficult to acquit the 
translators of carelessness’ (Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 329). 
The fact remains that in vv. 13 and 27 pasach is given the meaning 
‘defend’ or ‘protect’. 

3. In the Mekhilia it is said: ‘Passing over merely means protecting’: 
O”N NON AMOD PR.' This occurs in the comment on Exod. xii. 21-2 
in reply to a question as to the purport of the words ‘And when He 
seeth the blood .. .’: 


It is only this: As a reward for their performing these duties He will 
reveal Himself and protect them as it is said, And the Lord will pass over 
the door. Passing over merely means protecting, as it is said, As birds 
hovering . . . (Isa. xxxi. 5 is quoted in full). 

(J. Z. Lauterbach’s translation.) 


Again in the comment on Exod. xiii. 17-22: ‘the Holy One, blessed be 
He, protected the houses of His children (113 "M3 ¥y¥. PAM) in Egypt, 
so that they should not be smitten, as it is said, The Lord will pass over 
the door.’ ]"37 comes from ]33 ‘to cover, protect’, and is used with oy 
like other verbs of covering. 

4. The Midrash Exodus Rabbah xv. 12: ‘So that I may pass over and 
protect you’ (7°11 O5°7y nov). 


Rawlinson, writing on xii. 23, refers to Bishop Lowth and Redslob as though they 
envisaged a struggle between the Lord and the destroyer. I have been unable to 
follow up the references; no specific works are cited. 

' Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim gives ‘protection’ as the sole meaning 
of O''T. 
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5. The Targums. The Jerusalem Targum (Ps.-Jonathan) has instead 
of pasach in Exod. xii. 23 a word meaning protect: ‘and the Word of the 
Lord will protect the door (x¥9N Yy ~T NINN 1’")) and the destroying 
angel will not be permitted to enter your houses to smite.’ In xii. 13 
and 27 the verb D1N is used as equivalent to pasach. The same word is 
wed in all three places (13, 23, 27) in the Targum of Onkelos. According 
to Jastrow’s Dictionary 01M means ‘to bend over, have affection for, 
protect, spare, have consideration for’. It is clear from xii. 23 that it 
implies more than an emotional attitude, for according to Onkelos it 
indicates the Lord’s relationship to the door. Similarly for the noun 
pesach in xii. 27 Targ. Jer. has 8Ov~M and Targ. Onkelos has o°n. 

There has recently come to light a complete copy of the Palestinian 
Targum of the Pentateuch, Codex Neofiti I, an edition of which is being 
prepared by Dr. Diez Macho of Barcelona, a pupil of Professor Paul 
Kahle of Oxford." In this, the verb ganan (‘shield’, ‘cover’, ‘protect’) is 
used in all three verses of Exod. xii; this is in addition to the word 
pasach, which is also found in all three cases ;? 


verse 13 JAN) MODN 
verse 23 P") MOEN 
verse 27 J) NODT 


The marginal readings give 01M instead of MOD; thus in 27, 2 OI. 
The important point is that in the three verses which are our main 
concern ganan is found as the explanation of pasach. 

6. Symmachus. We nowhere have the renderings of ‘the Three’ for 
the verb in Exod. xii. But it is relevant to note that, while for the noun 
pesach Theodotion (like the LXX) has wacya and Aquila has irépBaors 
(cp. Josephus below), Symmachus has dzepudynors which means ‘de- 
fence’. 

7. In the Old Latin in Exod. xii. 13 the verb protegere is used. 
Sabatier finds several O.L. quotations of this verse and although they 
differ slightly in the other words of the sentence, they all have protegam 
(Ambrose, Cyprian, Gaudentius). The relevant part is missing from 
xii, 27; but in 23 we have pertransibit ostium. This diversity of rendering 
should no doubt be traced to the LXX. 


II 


The Vulgate employs transire and transcendere for the verb in Exod. 
xii, Jerome normally uses phase for the noun, but in vv. 11 and 27 he has 


' See M. Black in New Testament Studies, iii. 4 (July 1957), pp. 305 ff. 
? | am indebted to the kindness of Professor P. Kahle for these details. 
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transitus. In his commentary on Matthew, however, he gives a hint of 
the idea of protection among other explanations: 

Pascha, quod Hebraice dicitur Phase, non a passione, ut plerique arbj- 
trantur, sed a transitu nominatur, eo quod Exterminator, videns sanguinem 
in foribus Israelitarum, pertransierit, et non percusserit eos. Vel quia 
Dominus praebens auxilium populo suo desuper ambulaverit. 


In the sequel the former meaning reasserts itself and the allegorical 
application is brought out: “Transitus autem noster, id est Phase, cele- 
bratur, si terrena et Aegyptum dimittentes, ad caelestia festinemus,’! 

In explaining Jerome’s preference for transitus and transeo two facts 
need to be taken into account: 

1. Jews used the word Pesach, the name of a feast, to cover the whole 
incident of the Exodus. The ‘Pesach Haggadah’ is the narrative of 
Israel’s redemption from Egypt, not merely exemption from the tenth 
plague. This would encourage the view that the word itself meant transi- 
tion. A copy of the ‘Pesach Haggadah’ in my possession (printed at Tel 
Aviv) bears on its cover the words from the Mishnah: ‘From bondage 
unto freedom, from sorrow unto joy, from mourning unto festivity, 
from darkness unto great light, from servitude unto redemption.’ If 
‘Pesach’ conveys this thought of a passage from one state over to the 
other, it is not surprising that the corresponding verb should also come 
to be understood as ‘to pass over’. 

2. Jerome was familiar with the allegorical interpretations of Philo 
(as Ambrose was before him) and at times he adopted Philo’s usage 
giving it a Christian connotation as in the quotation given above. 

To Philo Egypt stands for the body and the passions. F. H. Colson 
writes in a footnote on Spec. ii. 145 (Loeb ed., vii. 394): 

Philo consistently uses 5vaBarypia or diaBaois = mdoxa, and several 
times, e.g. Leg. All. iii. 94, allegorizes it as in § 147, shewing that he traces 
the name not to the passing over of the Israelites by the destroying angel’ 
(Ex. xii. 23 and 27), but to the crossing of Israel itself from Egypt, the 

1 Migne, P.L. xxvi. 190. Later translations have followed. Jerome. Luther 
uses ‘iibergehen’ in Exod. xii. 13, 23, and 27, though in Isa. xxxi. 5 he prefers 
‘darinnen umgehen’. The French Bible has ‘je passerai par-dessus vous’ (13) 
and similarly in 23 and 27. So with the traditional English versions. The noun 
‘Passover’ entered the English language with Tyndale (so Murray’s Dictionary). 
It would have been better if Wyclif’s ‘Pask’ had been retained. 

2 Colson is here, of course, giving the traditional explanation. Actually Exod. 
xii nowhere links the destroying angel with the verb pasach; the subject of this 
verb is always the Lord. That the destroying angel did pass by the Israelites in 
his progress of slaughter is, of course, implied in the story on any interpretation. 
This may explain Jubilees xlix where a free paraphrase and reinterpretation of 
the story is given briefly, and it is said that the powers of Mastema (verse 2; 
or of the Lord, verse 4) passed by all the children of Israel when they were ‘let 
loose to slay all the firstborn’, 
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type of the body, and no doubt also the crossing of the Red Sea. In classical 
Greek 5uaBarypra are offerings made before crossing a boundary, and also 
(Plut. Lucullus, 24) before crossing a swollen river; cf. § 147. 


Philo shows no interest in the blood-sprinkling ceremony; his whole 
emphasis is upon the migration from Egypt and its allegorical signifi- 
cance. He nowhere gives an equivalent for the verb pasach and does 
not quote the verses of Exod. xii where it occurs. (In Leg. All. ii. 34 he 
quotes a part of xii. 23 but not the part we are concerned with.) “The 
festival is a reminder and thankoffering for that great migration from 
Egypt’ (Spec. ii. 146; cp. Leg. All. iii. 154). 

Philo’s influence may be reflected in Josephus who uses the word 
bmepBaova (Ant. ii. 313). There are indications that Josephus was 
acquainted with the writings of Philo, and in dealing with this question 
H. St. J. Thackeray expressly mentions ‘the early books of the Anti- 
quities’ as providing instances of ‘an apparently direct dependence upon 
Philo’s writings’ (H.D.B. v. 471). It is curious that daepBaivw which 
Josephus also uses in this passage of Ant. can mean ‘stand over’, ‘shield’, 
‘protect’. Oppian employs it to describe a lion defensively bestriding his 
young (Halieutica i. 710). But it usually means ‘to step over’, ‘pass over 
or by’, and this is presumably Josephus’ meaning. 

Who first interpreted the verb in this way is uncertain. But it seems 
that the practice of using the noun to cover the whole incident of the 
Exodus encouraged the view that the word itself meant transition; and 
this in turn reacted upon the meaning given to the verb. Because the 
Pesach feast celebrated the ‘passing over’ from Egypt to freedom, it was 
inferred by a confusion of thought that the cognate verb meant to ‘pass 
over’. The point should also be remembered that on any interpretation 
the Israelites were in effect passed by and exempted from the judgement. 
Thus the original protective connotation of the word was gradually lost 
sight of. 

Whether this explanation is the right one or not, the facts adduced in 
section I stand in their own right.! 


Two additional references have come to my notice: 

1. F. Zorell’s Lexicon Hebraicum et Aramaicum (Rome, 1946 ff.) gives 
the following definition of Pesach: ‘pascha, memoriale illius protectionis 
vel transitus Dei tempore exodi ex Aegypto.’ He traces the word to the 
root pasach meaning ‘protexit, salvavit’. My information concerning 
this comes from an article by B. Couroyer, L’Origine Egyptienne du 

' According to the Koehler—-Baumgartner Lexicon the matter cannot be solved 


etymologically. So S. R. Driver also, in an excursus on the Passover in his 
commentary on Exodus. 
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mot “Paque’, in Revue Biblique, 1955, pp. 481-96, though Couroyer 
dissents from Zorell’s explanation. 

2. S. Lieberman in his Hellenism in Fewish Palestine (New York, 
1950) has a brief discussion of the question (pp. 50-51) covering a 
number of the points made above. He writes concerning Exod. xii. 23: 
“The correct English translation of the verse is, ““The Lord will protect 
the door’’’ (p. 50 n.). My attention was drawn to this book by Professor 
G. R. Driver. T. Francis Giasson 


A LEXICAL CONSIDERATION FOR THE DATE 
OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


AMONGsT the numerous administrative terms occurring in the Old 
Testament, there are two, }9 and 8, which have long been 
recognized as loan-words from Akkadian.’ The former, used in the 
plural 0°23, is found in Isa. xli. 25, and the present writer suggests 
that an examination of the usage of the two terms may shed some light 
upon the termini for the date of Isa. xli. 25, and thus for the date of 
Deutero-Isaiah as a whole. 

It was not until the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B.c.) that 
the Assyrian Empire was systematically divided into provinces.? Whilst 
before that time provincial administrative problems had been dealt with 
as they arose, particular areas of the empire being entrusted to a Saknu 
(literally ‘the man set (over)’),3 Tiglath-Pileser III now formally 
apportioned the empire into fixed administrative units, each having 
over it a bel pihati (literally ‘lord of (the area of) responsibility’).* As 
with many other administrative reorganizations, this reorganization 
appears to have been a systematization and extension of what was 
already in existence, so that in many cases the new bel pihati was the 
very man who had previously been known as saknu, whose status, except 
in so far as the existence of an energetic emperor and a strong central 


' For Po as loan-word from saknu see B.D.B. (1st ed.), 688b, and for AMD 
as loan-word from pahatu (a form related to bel pihati) see ibid., 808b. 

2 On this reorganization see E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen 
Reiches, 49 ff., and most recently H. Donner, Mitteilungen des Instituts fir 
Orientforschung, Bd. V, Heft 2 (1957), 162 f. 

3 E. Klauber, Assyrisches Beamtentum, 100. 

4 The term pihatu has been discussed by B. Landsberger, Materialien zum 
sumerischen Lexikon, i. 127-34 and Z.D.M.G., 69, 497 f. Landsberger dis- 
tinguishes two primary nuances of the term, (a) ‘officium’, (6) ‘Haftung’, and 
shows that the term bel pihati was originally in Old Baby lonien not an official 
title but a general term denoting ‘office-holder’. On the specific meaning of 
‘Statthalter’ which the term (amel)bel pihati had developed by the New Assyrian 
period see E. Klauber, op. cit., 99-104. 
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government was bound to affect it, was in practice little changed. Thus 
at this period and for some time afterwards' the terms bel pihati and 
iaknu were in many instances virtually synonymous; in so far as there 
was a distinction in usage it appears to be the case that a bel pihati could 
always be referred to as a Saknu, whereas in some cases a high-ranking 
oficer, particularly in military administration,* might be a Saknu without 
being a bel pihati. 

A similar situation, in which the terms ]30 and “MD are nearly 
synonymous Or closely associated, is reflected in a number of instances 
in Jeremiah* and Ezekiel.S In post-exilic literature, however, with 
exceptions in the Aramaic portions of Daniel, the two terms, or their 
Aramaic equivalents, are no longer linked together in this way. Instead, 
where another term is used alongside AMD as a near synonym, it is 
prmwnx.© The instances in which the Aramaic equivalents of 
po and AMD do occur in association in undoubted post-exilic litera- 
ture are Dan. iii. 2, 3, 27 (where the reference is to the supposed list of 
officials of the time of Nebuchadrezzar) and Dan. vi. 8 (which refers to 
the supposed conditions of the time of Darius the Mede); but since 
these passages are, if not excerpts from sixth-century documents, at 
least attempts to represent circumstances of the sixth century, they 
cannot be used as evidence of the administrative usage of a later period. 

The evidence adduced suggests that in Hebrew the terms ])0 and 
im were approximately synonymous in the first half of the sixth 
century B.C., just as Saknu and bel pihati (or the related form pahatu) 


' Regularly to the end of the Assyrian period; occasionally in the New Baby- 
lonian period. 

? See, e.g., H.A.B.L., 419, obv. 9-15, where two fakne of the Itu’a were 
encamped before the great gate of ASSur to the alarm of the city authorities. 
The Itu’a was a tribal contingent regularly used for police action against recalci- 
trant cities, and as the city of ASSur, with its claim to ancient prerogatives such 
as tax exemption, was often troublesome to Assyrian kings, it is reasonable to 
suppose that these sakne of the Itu’a, though certainly not in charge of provinces, 
were not mere tribal sheikhs but high-ranking officers entrusted with the 
executior. of royal policy, in this case the intimidation of the citizens of AsSur. 

’ Some occurrences of AMD with reference to events of the tenth and ninth 
centucies (1 Kings x. 15, xx. 24) have often been regarded as arising from late 
revision of the text. The present writer is inclined to agree, though it could be 
argued that the term came into Hebrew earlier than the period of Assyrian 
domination, and that in these instances it was used with the original, more 
general, sense, on which see note (4) above. The term in 2 Kings xviii. 24 
(= Isa. xxxvi. 9) accords perfectly in time and context with Assyrian usage. 
These occurrences do not affect the present argument. 

* i. 23, 28, 57. 

* xxiii. 6, 12, 23. (This will be of no evidential value to those who regard 
Ezekiel as a work of later than the sixth century.) 

* Est. iii. 12, viii. 9, ix. 3; Ezra viii. 36. 
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were in Akkadian then and earlier, but that from the fifth century on- 
wards JDVTWNX and not: PO was the term commonly associated 
with 7MD.' Therefore one at least of the two terms under discussion 
must have changed its meaning. As it is clear that AMD continued to 
be used with the sense of ‘governor (of a province)’ well into post-exilic 
times,* the change of meaning must have been in }i0. 

Akkadian usage gives an indication of what, from extra-biblical 
sources, one might expect the change to have been. In Akkadian, 
pahatu (or bel pihati) continued to be used of a provincial governor well 
into the Achaemenid period. The same was not, however, true of 
Saknu. At the Persian conquest of Babylonia administrative changes, 
begun under Nabonidus,* were accelerated,> and as one consequence of 
this the term saknu came to be much more widely applied, until by 
400 B.C. a great number of office-holders, however trivial the office, had 
§aknu as part of their titles,° and the word meant little more than 
‘official’. 

The point may reasonably be made that the semantic development 
of a loan-word does not necessarily follow that of its original, and 
that although {0 in post-exilic Hebrew literature is never found paired 
with MB, the change of sense was not that found in the Akkadian 
term. In this particular case, however, it has long been recognized, purely 
from the Old Testament material, that a change in usage, corresponding 
to that which has been noted for Akkadian saknu, did take place between 
the Exile and the fifth century, and that in post-exilic writings }0 
meant merely ‘petty ruler, official’.” 

' The fact that AMD continued to be used in conjunction with a near-synonym 
shows that the omission of {0 in post-exilic literature from phrases in which AMD 
was used is not to be explained simply as a change of literary style. 

2 Hag. i. 1, 14, ii. 2, 21; Neh. ii. 7, 9, iii. 7, v. 14, 15, 18; Ezra v. 3, 14, vi. 6, 7; 
Mal. i. 8. 

3 See, e.g., Bab. Exp. of Univ. of Pennsylvania, Series A, vol. x, Plate 31, 
No. 54, 5, (amel)pahatu §a (amel)hi-in-da-nu (datable to 424 B.c.), and Plate 55, 
No. 101, 25, (amel)pahatu fa (mat)akkadi (datable to 419 B.C.). 

* See M. San Nicold, Beitrdge zu einer Prosopographie neubabylonischer 
Beamten der Zivil- und Tempelverwaltung, p. 29, note 72 and p. 31, note 91. 

5’ For examples of administrative changes under Cambyses see M. San 
Nicold, op. cit., p. 25, note 37. 

© See the indices of proper names in A. Clay, Business Documents of Murashu 
sons of Nippur (Bab. Exp. of Univ. of Pennsylvania, vols. ix and x) (documents 
dated c. 464-404 B.C.), and contrast the frequent occurrence of the term (amel) 
faknu there with its rarity in the corresponding index of R. P. Dougherty, 
Records from Erech, time of Nabonidus (Yale Oriental Series. Babylonian Texts, 
vol. vi). 

7 See, e.g., B.D.B. (ist ed.), 688b, and F. Zorell, Lexicon Hebraicum ¢t 
Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti, 546. In both lexicons the earlier and later usages 
are clearly distinguished. 
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Isa. xli. 25 (R.V. ‘he shall come upon rulers as upon mortar, and as the 
potter treadeth clay’) is intelligible and forceful if JO here has the 
sense of ‘provincial governor’, in some cases almost ‘viceroy’, connoted 
by its source-form saknu up to about 540 B.c., but, unless it is to be 
taken as a prophecy of general anarchy, the passage would be weak and 
without point if the term had the general meaning of approximately 
‘official’ (without necessary connotation of high rank) which saknu and 
po had taken on by 400 B.c. 

Both C. C. Torrey! and U. E. Simon? have attempted to demonstrate 
that Deutero-Isaiah originated in about 400 B.c., but neither scholar in 
his hypothesis envisages the prophecy being in origin a deliberate 
archaizing forgery intended to appear as having come from the time of 
Cyrus. Failing such an explanation of the presence of the term 20, its 
use proves that the passage originated not later than the sixth century 
s.c. Had Deutero-Isaiah really had its origin in about 400 B.c., the word 
used in Isa. xli. 25 would have been either MIMD or the Iranian 
DIITONN, not O09. H. W. F. Saccs 


WERE THE QUMRAN SECTARIES ESSENES? 
A RE-EXAMINATION OF SOMF EVIDENCES 


I PROPOSE to deal with this subject here from a very circumscribed point 
of view. As to who the Qumran Sectaries were, I have my own, very 
definite, opinions, for I am convinced that it is possible to prove posi- 
tively on the basis of historical records and analogies that they were the 
Zealots, and that their Teacher of Righteousness was either Menahem 
ben Judah, the leader of the sect who was killed in the autumn of 66 by 
the Priestly faction in Jerusalem; or else (more probably) his nephew 
and successor, Eleazar ben Jair, who shared his experience but survived. 
To the demonstration of this thesis, I have devoted a separate volume.’ 
Here, however, I wish to discuss only the widely accepted identification 
on the basis of familiar literary evidences of the Qumran Sect with the 
Essenes. 

As is well known, three ancient sources are our authority for almost 
all we know regarding this mysterious body. One is Philo, who says 
(Quod omnis probus, xii. 75-91) that there were some 4,000 of them, living 
in villages in Palestine and Syria. Josephus (Wars, ii. 124) speaks of 
them as scattered in towns throughout the former country. Pliny the 
Elder, on the other hand, in his Natural History (v. xvii. 73), localizes 

'C.C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah; A New Interpretation (1928). 

* U.E. Simon, A Theology of Salvation: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55 


(1953). 
> The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, 1958). 
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them in the immediate vicinity of the Dead Sea. It was natural therefore 
that, when in 1948 evidences of the existence of a monastic or semi- 
monastic sect were first found in this region, scholars tended to identify 
it with the Essenes: and a majority still adhere mechanically to this 
view, notwithstanding later discoveries and clarifications. 

Careful examination of what Pliny says, however, makes it certain that 
the centre of the body to which he is referring was NoT Qumran, and 
that the Essenes whom he so flatteringly describes were Not the Dead 
Sea sect. It is necessary to quote his description in full, with the passage 
immediately following it: 


Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt usque qua nocent: gens sola et in 
toto orbe praeter ceteras mira, sine ulla femina, omni venere abdicata, 
sine pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex aequo convenarum turba 
renascitur, large frequentantibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum 
fortunae fluctibus agit. Ita per seculorum milia—incredibile dictu—gens 
aeterna est, in qua nemo nascitur: tam fecunda illis aliorum vitae paeni- 
tentia est. Infra hos Engada oppidum fuit, secundum ab Hierosolymis 
fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus, nunc alterum bustum. 


In this passage, Pliny does not convey the impression that he is 
speaking from hearsay: it is indeed believed that he knew Palestine 
personally, having served on Titus’s staff at the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem, in which case these details presumably represent what he 
had ascertained from his own observation. In any case, he writes ina 
concise, balanced, and apparently informed manner. His work was 
‘published’ in a.D. 77 (two years before his death in the eruption of 
Vesuvius) when he presented it to his patron and former commander, 
shortly to become Emperor. Obviously, he is as up to date as possible, 
and in this passage describes conditions at the time in which he wrote, 
so far as they could be ascertained: for he uses throughout, precisely and 
consistently, the present tense (fugiunt . . . nascitur . . . gens aeterna est), 
That he is referring to conditions after the war is made quite certain 
from the fact that two paragraphs earlier he alludes specifically to the 
recent destruction of Jerusalem (in qua fuere Hierosolyma) and at the end 
of this paragraph to the utter desolation of the palm-groves of Engedi 
as a result of the hostilities (infra hos Engada oppidum fuit . . . nunc 
alterum bustum). Hence, certainly, his idyllic picture of the Essenes also 
refers to their post-war circumstances. At the time of which or in which 
he was writing, although the tide of battle had passed over Judaea with 
devastating results, the Essenes of whom he speaks were still living in 
their monastic centre in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, clearly not 
having suffered any violent disturbance as a result of the campaign. But 
the archaeologists are unanimous in insisting that Qumran was destroyed 
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inthe war, and thereafter occupied by a Roman garrison: they maintain 
infact, on the basis of the numismatic finds, that this took place precisely 
inthe year 68, at the time of Vespasian’s campaign in the lower Jordan 
valley, though it seems to me that somewhat greater latitude must be 
dlowed.'! However, that the ‘monastery’ there did not survive later than 
this approximate date is undisputed. Hence the ‘monastic’ centre of the 
Essenes, still flourishing in 77 (or at all events after the end of the 
Judaean campaign) cannot possibly be identical with Qumran, destroyed 
in the course of the hostilities. 

A wholly different line of reasoning brings us to the same conclusion. 
From Pliny’s account, it is as obvious as anything can be that in his view 
‘Ls, that of a Roman staff-officer) the Essenes were a law-abiding and 
pacific element among the obstreperous Palestinian population, who had 
not taken part as a body in anti-Roman activities and were therefore 
suffered to continue living undisturbed when the tide of war passed over 
the country: at the time when he wrote, they were still to be considered 
‘eternal’, maintaining their numbers by a constant flow of new adherents. 
They did not presumably favour the Romans, but certainly were not 
atively opposed to them. Whoever commanded the Roman forces in the 
Dead Sea area, however, no less obviously considered the Qumran 
sectaries, with or without justification, in the opposite light, as an 
‘undesirable’ element and hostile to the Romans: for this reason he 
destroyed their ‘monastery’ (which was as it seems warmly defended: 
arrow-heads have been found among the debris) and drove the inmates 
into flight. Clearly, the same groups cannot be in question. 

The text presents other difficulties. Pliny states that the Essenes whom 
he describes avoided the Dead Sea coast, going far enough inland to 
escape its noxious exhalations (ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt, usque 
qua nocent): this barely applies to Qumran, about a mile distant from the 
shore as the crow flies. Moreover, Pliny seems to place the Essenes in 
the immediate vicinity of Engedi (infra hos Engada oppidum fuit), 
whereas Qumran is some miles distant and separated by not inconsider- 
able (though superable) natural obstacles. 

Insufficient attention has been paid to these difficulties and incon- 
sistencies by those who have relied on Pliny’s statements in attempting 
to solve the mystery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the sect which gave 
them birth. It is clearly evasive to suggest that this is a piece of careless 
writing, and that between the two passages precisely describing post- 
war conditions Pliny casually and without warning—and still using the 
present tense !—reverted to pre-war conditions in the same area, which 


' I deal with one aspect of this below; but it is not essential to the problem 


discussed, 
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no longer corresponded in the slightest degree to reality. But even if we 
were to accept this explanation, we would be left with important 
implications for the dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls: for there could have 
been no reasons why the pacific recluses whom Pliny describes gp 
admiringly should not have been allowed to continue to deposit their 
sacred writings in the caves around their former monastic centre at 
Qumran, even after it had been destroyed, in an excess of zeal, by some 
junior officer. The terminus ad quem of 68 (or for that matter 73) for the 
historical allusions in the manuscripts found there would thus auto. 
matically lose its validity.' 

The same general picture of the political demeanour of the Essenes 
is conveyed by Josephus. His well-known description of their cheerful 
acceptance of martyrdom at Roman hands during the recent war (Wars, 
ii. 152)? has been taken by some scholars as proof that, notwithstanding 
their former pacifist principles, they took an active part in the Revolt, 
On the contrary: if this had been the case, Josephus would have shown 
little sympathy for them. The picture that he conveys is rather of the 
heroic demeanour of quiet and law-abiding recluses who, caught and 
baited by brutal or boisterous Roman legionaries, without justification, 
nevertheless refused steadfastly to transgress their religious rites. For 
evidence of the Essene participation in the Revolt we are thus reduced 
to the solitary figure of John the Essene, appointed in 66 to military 
command in the province of Thamna, who was killed in the attack on 
Ascalon (Wars, ii. 567; iii. 11, 19). This solitary exception, in a case 
where the description ‘the Essene’ can well refer to the former affiliation 
of one who had by now left that body,’ is certainly insufficient to justify 

' There is now a tendency to question the connexion between the caves and 
the buildings at Qumran, formerly considered certain: this would clearly have 
the same corollary. 

2 “The War with the Romans tried their souls through and through by every 
variety of test. Racked and twisted, burnt and broken, and made to pass through 
every instrument of torture, in order to induce them to blaspheme their law- 
giver or to eat some forbidden thing, they refused to yield to either demand, nor 
ever did they cringe to their persecutors or shed a tear. Smiling in their agonies 
and mildly deriding their tormentors, they cheerfully resigned their souls’ (Loeb 
Classics version). This is so far as I can find the only basis for the characteristic- 
ally emphatic statement of S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews 
(2nd ed. ii. 51): ‘When later the Roman armies approached Jerusalem, 4,000 0! 
them, undoubtedly a majority, were among the most heroic defenders of the 
besieged city. They fought to the last drop of blood: not one survived the 
catastrophe.’ 

3 It is conceivable that “The Essene’ is used here as an adjective, going back 
to the original meaning of the term (whatever that may have been). There ism 
fact a curious difference of terminology in this case, as compared with others 
where indubitable Essenes are in question. The General is called here "Jwam 
é ’Eaoaics, whereas in Wars, ii. 113, Josephus refers to the soothsayer Simon & 
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the conclusion that the Essenes as a whole, or even a faction among 
them, changed their principles at the time of the war against the Romans 
and went over from passive to active resistance.' This has considerable 
relevance to the problem of the Dead Sea Scrolls, for it is out of the 
question that The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness (at 
least) could have been part of the literature of a pacifist sect, as the 
Essenes are depicted in our sources: and there is no reasonable justifica- 
tion for assuming that there was any noteworthy exception to the rule. 
Josephus, moreover, writing like Pliny after the war, depicts the Essenes 
asstill continuing their idyllic existence: there is no suggestion that they 
had experienced any violent convulsion by the destructi8n of their 
spiritual centre. 

One of the details adduced in order to demonstrate the violent inter- 
ruption of Qumran ‘monastic’ history precisely in the year 68 is the 
discovery in the ‘Roman’ stratum of coins with the countermark of the 
Tenth Legion: for we are informed by Father de Vaux? that ‘according 
to Josephus, in June 68 troops of the Tenth Roman Legion came from 
Caesarea in Palestine down the Jordan Valley under the command of 
Vespasian. They conquered Jericho and came to the shore of the Dead 
Sea. Is it not evident that Khirbet Qumran was captured by the Tenth 
Legion in June 68, and that a military post was left on the spot?’ This 
is very persuasive, but in fact what we are told by Josephus is quite 
diferent from what is so positively stated here. The Tenth was one of 
the three legions which composed Vespasian’s army, having been 
brought from Syria with him (Wars, iii. 65). It was under the immediate 
command of one of his most capable lieutenants, Trajan (father of the 
future Emperor), who led it in the Galilaean campaign of A.D. 67, 
particularly the operations against Japhia (ibid. 289-306; cp. also 233, 
234, 458, 485). It spent winter quarters in Caesarea (ibid. 412) later 
taking part in the fighting at Tiberias (ibid. 446 ff.) and Gamala (iv. 13). 
It was then withdrawn to Scythopolis, not returning to recuperate at 
Caesarea with Vespasian and the rest of his command (iv. 87). When in 


Ziwaw 11s "Eoaaios 76 yévos (cp. Ant. xvii. 341: avip yévos "Eacaios), in Wars, i. 78 
and Ant. xiii. 311, to Judah the clairvoyant as "Jovdav ’Eacaios Fv yévos etc., and in 
Ant. xv. 373, to the saintly Menahem as rts trav "Econvav Mavanpos dvopa. It would 
certainly appear that the implication of 6 ’Eocaios is somewhat different. 

' The confused third-century account of Hippolytus in his Philosophumena, 

in which he jumbles together Essenes and Zealots, cannot be taken seriously. 
That Pliny’s account did not correspond to reality was strongly argued by 
P.E. Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhdiltniss zum Fudentum (1881). 
* The Listener, 19 June 1958, resuming the data assembled in Revue Biblique, 
Xt (1954), 232-3 (‘ce faisceau de renseignements ne permet aucun doute: le 
bitiment de Qumran a été détruit en juin 68 par les soldats de la X° Légion!’), 
the substance of which has been accepted by so many others. 
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the early summer of 68 Vespasian, coming from Samaria (Caesarea does 
not now enter into the picture), marched to the lower Jordan valley, 
Trajan and his legion were engaged in the expedition to reduce Trans. 
jordan, rejoining the commander-in-chief only after his bloodless occupa. 
tion of Jericho (iv. 450).'! Vespasian was certainly escorted to the Dead 
Sea by troops of his own immediate command, and there is no indica. 
tion whatsoever that soldiers of the Tenth Legion accompanied this 
expedition. The Tenth Legion tokens (or is it, in fact, a single coin?) 
found at Qumran thus date presumably from a later period, when as js 
well known it constituted the Army of Occupation in southern Palestine,’ 

There are to be sure analogies between what Pliny and Josephus tell 
us about the Essenes and what the Scrolls testify regarding the Qumran 
sect. But while the analogies are superficial the divergencies are funda- 
mental: and the monastic members of a dedicated sect such as the 
Zealots were by no means unlikely to share details of organization with, 
or even adopt them from, other bodies of similar nature—even enemies 
and opponents, let alone neutrals. (History provides many instances of 
this: the twentieth-century parallel of communist and fascist ‘cells’ will 
come readily to mind.) 

I do not wish here, however, to discuss the problem in these wider 
aspects; but to direct attention to a single, fundamental point. The only 
positive evidence for the identification of the Qumran sectaries with the 
Essenes is the statement of Pliny the Elder, who locates the latter some- 
where near (though not precisely in) this area: but for his information, 
we would have no more reason to associate them with the Dead Sea 
region than with any other part of the country. But Pliny states as 





' The Transjordan expedition seems to have been led at the outset by the 
tribune Placidus (Wars, iv. 419-39) who perhaps succeeded to the command 
of the Tenth Legion (ibid. vi. 237), but it was commanded by Trajan when 
it rejoined Vespasian’s main force. The Tenth Legion is not mentioned 
specifically at this point, though its commander is, and it is natural to suppose 
that he was leading his own troops, which are certainly not specified or 
implied among Vespasian’s following at this stage. Later it joined Titus before 
Jerusalem, coming ‘by way of Jericho’ (Wars, v. 42, 69). 

2 In any case, while numismatic evidence provides an irrefutable terminus 
ante quem, it can be applied confidently only in thickly populated urban sites 
as a fairly exact terminus ad quem or a quo. In country areas, where currency 1s 
scarce and trade non-existent (as in the case of Qumran) this guidance s 
obviously only approximate: unless we are to assume that all successive inhabi- 
tants even of isolated settlements make a point of losing forthwith a newly 
minted coin for the benefit of posterity. Nor can we assume that a beleaguered 
garrison never brings back coins among its booty after raids on the enemy. On 
the analogy of the conclusions based on the Qumran finds, one would deduce 
that the discovery of a Jewish coin of the Second Revolt on a site in central 
London demonstrates that Bar Cochba’s forces occupied Britain! 
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dearly as a careful writer can do that the Essene centre which he 
describes had survived the war against the Romans, which began in 66, 
without any major disturbance, still having the secret of eternal self- 
perpetuation: whereas archaeological evidence makes it certain that 
Qumran was destroyed during the hostilities, whether as early as 68 or 
as late as 73. 

J am not concerned here with the question, whether or no Pliny’s 
account of the Essenes has any independent value, or is wholly derived 
from others; but emphasize only that, if it has any independent value, 
ithas no direct bearing on the problem of identifying the inhabitants of 
Qumran. Whether they were or were not Essenes must be considered 
apart from his testimony. One important piece of evidence bearing on 
this problem has, however, been unaccountably understressed hitherto. 
The central episode in the historical experience of the Qumran sect was, 
as is now so well known, an attack made upon its leader or even founder, 
the so-called “Teacher of Righteousness’, by his principal enemy, “The 
Wicked Priest’. Those scholars who identify the Qumran sect with the 
Essenes place this episode in the first or second century B.c., and identify 
the Wicked Priest with one of the Hasmonaean rulers—whether Jona- 
than (Vermés, Milik), Alexander Jannaeus (Allegro), or Hyrcanus II 
(Dupont-Sommer). Philo, however, states in the most emphatic terms 
that the Essenes never clashed with any of the successive rulers of 
Palestine, however tyrannical, down to his day." Thus, even the Essene 
hypothesis inescapably forces us to a first-century date, between Philo’s 
death A.D. 40 and the revolt against Rome thirty years later, for the 
central episode in the history of the Qumran sect. Ceci ROTH 


' Quod omnis probus, xii. 89-91: ‘Many are the potentates who at various 
occasions have raised themselves to power over the country. They differed 
both in nature and the line of conduct they followed: some of them carried 
their zest for outdoing wild beasts in ferocity to the point of savagery. .. . 
Others transformed this wild frenzy into another kind of viciousness: their 
conduct shewed intense bitterness, but they talked with calmness. . . . Yet none 
of these, neither the extremely ferocious nor the deep-dyed treacherous dis- 
semblers, were able to lay a charge against the Essenes or holy ones here 
described. Unable to resist the high excellence of these people, they all treated 
them as self-governing and freemen by nature . . .” (Loeb Classics version). This 
language is quite incompatible with what we are told of a violent persecution of 
the Essenes by one of the Hasmonaean rulers. 

It can and doubtless will be maintained that Philo had in mind only non- 
Jewish rulers. But this is not what he says: the historian has no right to 
interpret his authorities in accordance with his predilections. If the passage is 
post-Philonic, the evidence is more rather than less pertinent. 
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THE 153 FISHES IN JOHN XXI. 11— 
A FURTHER NOTE 


THE suggestion’ that Ezek. xvii. 10 is a possible source of the number 
153, produced by adding the values of the letters of O° 39 and Noting 
that "73 produces the related number 17, is an ingenious one. It maybe, 
however, that one of the admitted difficulties which attend it can be 
eased. Mr. Emerton points out that ‘this hypothesis presupposes that 
readers of a Greek book could be expected to refer to an O.T. passage 
in Hebrew which is not explicitly cited, and to recognize in it an example 
of Gematria’. But if the source of the numbers were to be looked for in 
the Greek forms of the names in question, the recognition of this subtle 
interpretation would be less difficult. 

Holmes-Parsons? record about a dozen different spellings of the trans- 
literations of the two names involved. Ziegler? records even more. The 
numerical values for most of these provide no clue. But one pair of 
spellings produces the desired result. Thus: 

nyyad: (MS. 449) value 33+ AyadAeu (MSS. 49, g0, 764: cp. 198 
Awayadrep, V-46 nvayadAe, other MSS. evayaAAeuu) value 120 = 
153. 

That the spellings appear in different manuscripts does not, in view 
of the great variety of spelling attested, seem of any great moment.‘ It 
is not inconceivable that the form of the Greek text familiar to the 
calculator of this number 153 contained these forms of the names. 

It is less easy to decide whether this further coincidence provides a 
better basis for Mr. Emerton’s proposal, or whether it proves too much 
and so reduces the probability of the suggestion. 

Peter R. Ackroyd 


1 J. A. Emerton, 7.T.S., N.s. ix (1958), pp. 86 ff. 

2 Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum variis lectionibus, iv (1827). 

3 Ezechiel, Septuaginta xvi. 1 (G6ttingen, 1952). 

* 449 does, however, belong with V-46 in a sub-group of the Lucianic recen- 
sion, according to Ziegler, op. cit., pp. 44 f. 
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REVIEWS 


Ancient Semitic Civilizations. By SaBaTINo Moscari. Pp. 254, 26 


half-tone illustrations, 4 text-figs, 4 maps. London: Elek Books, 
Ltd., 1957. 255. 


In 1949 Professor Moscati published his now well-known Storia e 
Civilita det Semiti, the purpose of which was to provide a reliable and 
readable single-volume introduction to the early Semitic civilizations of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, Canaanites, Hebrews, Aramaeans, 
Arabs, end Ethiopians for those embarking on the study of their 
languages. Since that year there have been three further versions of this 
work, two in German and one in French,' to which this present edition 
is the timely successor. 

Although Ancient Semitic Civilizations is identical both in scope and 
intention with its original, it should not be considered as merely a transla- 
tion, as the author has been careful to point out in his foreword. Rather 
is it substantially a new work in which he has included and commented 
upon many of the more significant theories and archaeological dis- 
coveries of the past decade. At the same time he has modified his text, 
where necessary, to express his own most recent views and to accom- 
modate some of the criticisms of the earlier Italian, German, and French 
versions. 

By way of a preliminary introduction Professor Moscati gives in three 
brief chapters first, the main geographical features of the areas which 
have been continuously occupied by Semitic peoples from the earliest 
times—Arabia, Syria-Palestine, and Mesopotamia—secondly, some of 
the common linguistic and syntactical peculiarities which characterize 
Semitic languages as a group and provide one of the main grounds 
for regarding their speakers as springing ultimately from a common 
original source, and finally, some remarks on certain of the influences 
and reflections of their original nomadism observable in the civilized 
institutions of the early settled Semitic peoples. With this he takes up 
the description of each of the ancient civilizations in turn, examining 
in general outline their history, religion, literature, social life, and art, 
limiting himself chronologically to what he regards as their ‘classical’ 
period. By this he means that period during which each civilization 
existed unsubjected to exterior non-Semitic influences. Thus the 

* Storia e Civilita dei Semiti, publ. Bari, G. Laterza e figli, 1949; Geschichte 
und Kultur der semitischen Vélker, Ein Einfiihrung, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1953; Histoire et civilisation des peuples sémitiques. Paris, Payot, 1955. 
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Aramaeans are described up to the advent of Hellenism, the Hebrews 
to the loss of their political independence, and the Ethiopians to the 
seventh century A.D. The exception to this principle would seem to be 
in the case of the Arabs, where Islam is taken as the terminating point, 
though several pages are devoted to Mohammed and the early spread 
of Islam. 

As must be inevitable in a work covering so wide a field within so few 
pages, Professor Moscati has been concerned to present primarily the 
most essential characteristics of each civilization. In doing this he has 
drawn attention both to their similarities and differences and to the 
specific contribution made by each to the cultural history of mankind, 
Throughout one is continually surprised and impressed by the wealth 
of detail with which he has found it possible to enrich his account and 
by the clarity and economy of his exposition. Pleasantly printed and 
illustrated, with a good index and stimulating bibliography, this is a 
book that will be of continual use and enjoyment to beginners in 
Semitic studies. J. J. Orcuarp 


Les Institutions de l Ancien Testament. I. Le Nomadisme et ses sur- 
vivances. Institutions Familiales. Institutions Civiles. By R. DE 
Vaux. Pp. 348. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. Fr. 990. 


Tue French translation of the Bible accompanied by a brief com- 
mentary, known as the Jerusalem Bible since it appeared under the 
auspices of the Ecole Biblique, was designed for a wide circle of readers 
and has achieved a notable success. Now a series of supplements, equally 
designed for wide circulation, is planned. The first volume consisted of a 
French translation of Albright’s Pelican on The Archaeology of Palestine. 
The second volume is this little work of de Vaux, which will be con- 
tinued and completed in a second part. Because it is written for the 
general reader its pages are not burdened with footnotes. This does not 
mean that it is a book which the scholar may ignore. It is written bya 
scholar of the highest standing, whose command of the literature 
relevant to his subject is evidenced by the extensive bibliography at the 
end of the book. Nowhere does it enter into argument on disputed 
questions, but it presents the balanced view of the author on such 
questions. It does not conceal from the reader where differences exist, 
or gloss over by a specious simplicity the problems. Where divergent 
views are noted, the names of their authors are not given, though it will 
not be hard for the scholar to supply them, or to find from the biblio- 
graphy where they are presented. 

The ground covered is considerable. The book opens with a study 
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of nomadism and its survivals, and the tribal organization. Here such 
questions as hospitality and asylum, tribal solidarity and blood revenge, 
the prophetic idealization of the wilderness period, and the Rechabite 
reaction, are dealt with. The next section deals with the family in all 
its aspects. Here the general character of the Israelite family is noted, 
and the family solidarity with which is connected the familiar figure of 
the go’él. De Vaux identifies the fundamental meaning of the root from 
which the word gé’él comes as protect. He does not refer, either here or 
in his bibliography, to Professor Johnson’s discussion of this subject in 
Supplement I to Vetus Testamentum, where it is argued that the primary 
meaning is cover. The author then passes on to treat of the various 
aspects of marriage, including the levirate marriage. This is followed by 
the consideration of the position of women and children, inheritance, 
and death and funeral rites. 

The third main section of the book deals with civil institutions, com- 
mencing with the varieties of free citizens, slavery, the conception of the 
state, the person and household of the king, the court officials and the 
administration of justice, economic institutions, the divisions of time, 
and weights and measures. 

To cover so large a field in so small a compass necessarily involves 
brevity of treatment. That this does not mean superficiality has been 
indicated above. In fact we have a masterly summary, where no words 
are wasted, and where in simple and lucid language a surprising amount 
of information is given. The succeeding volume will contain an index, 
which will facilitate the use of the work. 

If the first volume of these supplements was translated from English 
into French, it would be fitting for the second to be translated from 
French into English, so that the debt might be repaid and the English 
reader have in his hands a little handbook which he will not find matched 
anywhere else in his language. 


Opuscules d’un Hébraisant. By Paut Humpert. Pp. 228; one por- 
trait of author. (Mémoires de I’ Université de Neuchatel, tome 26.) 
Neuchatel : Secrétariat de l’Université, 1958. Fr. 20. 


Tals volume will be generally welcomed, since it rescues from obscurity 
in often inaccessible places a number of articles by Professor Humbert, 
of Neuchatel, whose work deserves to be more widely used than it often 
8. Here thirteen articles are assembled, and there is a bibliography of 
Humbert’s publications, and an Introduction by Professor Baum- 
gartner, assessing Humbert’s contribution to scholarship. The opening 


paper is one to which Baumgartner draws attention in the Introduction, 
ee 
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and which was first published in 1924. Here the reputation of Renan as 
a scholar and a Hebraist is defended against charges of superficiality 
which had been made against him. 

Most of the essays are on Hebrew words and phrases, and they 
deserve careful study not only for their content, but for their method, 
The author assembles all the biblical evidence and carefully classifies 
it according to the variety of usage found in the Bible, and, where it 
offers any light, according to the books in which it is found and the 
periods from which it comes. There are studies on 798 "D7, m7 
with the participle, I} and "3} in Proverbs, MY and by, X73, 
32, J28, and the verb “yp and its derivatives. To examine all 
of these is out of the question here, and it must suffice to say that all 
will repay careful study. One of the most interesting of these studies 
is that of 8°]3, where the author shows that wherever the word is solidly 
attested God is the author, and that the word belongs to the cultic 
vocabulary, and especially to the vocabulary of the cosmogonic myth 
which was already at home in the Israelite liturgy in pre-exilic times. 

There are two studies which concern the opening chapter of the Bible. 
In the first the author examines the word N°WN3, the meaning of the 
phrase ‘the image of God’—which he holds to be without spiritual 
reference—and the relation of the first account of Creation to the second. 
In the second he brings Gen. i and Ps. civ together and studies their 
relation to the liturgy of the New Year Festival. Here he makes the 
interesting suggestion that the closing verses of Ps. ciii should be 
detached from that Psalm, with which they have little connexion, and 
should be attached to the beginning of Ps. civ. 

Perhaps the most charming essay in the volume is one which stands 
apart from all the others and which deals with the artistry of the book 
of Ruth. Humbert’s analysis of the dramatic skill of the narrator will 
delight the reader as well as instruct him. 

Humbert has now retired from his chair, and is, indeed, seventy-three 
years old. His colleagues, whom he has instructed by his books as well 
as his articles, will welcome this volume and will hope that it will 
instruct younger scholars in precision in their studies. They will also 
wish him many years cf happy retirement. H. H. Row ey 


Von Ugarit nach Qumran. Beitriége zur alttestamentlichen und 
altorientalischen Forschung. Edited by J. Hempet and L. Rost. 
Pp. 304. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, 77.) Berlin: Verlag Alfred Tépelmann, 1958. DM. 49. 


THE twenty-three essays in this volume in honour of Professor Eissfeldt’s 
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seventicth birthday are, as the title suggests, as diverse as may be, 
although all but one, W. F. Albright on pre-Islamic chronology, are in 
the Old Testament field. Having no closely controlling theme the essays 
spring from the interests of their authors and reflect some of the prevail- 
ing trends of Old Testament study. Distrust of a too-rigid pursuit of 
literary criticism in the Pentateuch is shown in an essay by L. M. von 
Pékozdy who argues from the use of the divine names in the Balaam 
stories that the redactor intended Elohim to stand for a demonic origin 
of Balaam’s inspiration and Yahweh for the true God. The traditio- 
historical approach is made by two of the essayists; H. J. Stoebe links 
the story of David and Michal with that of Jacob and the daughters of 
Laban, while S. Mowinckel attempts to recapture the sequence of tradi- 
tion and interpretation which led to the postulation of two groups of 
tribes within the amphictyony, the Rachel and Leah groups. 

Philological interests are foremost in a study of difficult passages in 
Isaiah by G. R. Driver, a note on the new sources of lexicographical 
material by W. Baumgartner, and an examination of the use of the verb 
ydsar by P. Humbert. Professor Driver’s essay, drawing on the cognate 
languages and the ancient versions, reflects a greater readiness to trust 
the Masoretic text than once prevailed. Qumran is represented by two 
essays, one by H. H. Rowley giving reasons against identifying the sect 
with the zealots and the teacher of righteousness with Menahem, and 
the other by R. Meyer demonstrating the existence of a present—future 
tense. 

Some of the essays are more specialized, such as those by S. Segert 
on the scribal errors in the Ugaritic texts, J. Ziegler showing the relation 
of the vocabulary of the Greek Sirach to that of the Septuagint, F. Maass 
on the town of Hazor, T. C. Vriezen on the translation of the conjunc- 
tion ki in a concessive sense, and K. Galling on the nature of the terpélé 
of Alexander Jannaeus. Others are of more general interest: D. Winton 


Thomas reiterates his theory that the prophet of the Lachish letters was 





a messenger; R. de Vaux discusses the use of pork in sacrifices in the 


| ancient Near East for magical purposes and as offerings to the gods of 


the underworld, and J. Lindblom reopens the question of the origin of 
Israelite prophecy and thinks that the phenomenon is so widespread 
that a specific Canaanite origin cannot be maintained. 

For the rest, H. Bardke notes the existence of a strong emphasis on 
reawakening in the post-exilic period, D. Daube writes on examples of 
law embedded in the narrative of the Pentateuch, J. Hempel on pathos 
and humour, C. R. North on idolatry, L. Rost on the terms for burnt 
offerings, and M. Sekine on the connexion between redemption and 
creation in the book of Job. In this last-mentioned essay, both speeches 
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of Yahweh are regarded as integral to the book; in the first Job is made 
to realize that Creation is far out of his reach, but in the second he is 
given an honourable place in it, emphasis being laid on the pronoun 
in xl. 15a. L. H. Brockincton 


The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor. Hazor I, an 
account of the first season of excavations, 1955. By Yicar. 
YADIN, YOHANAN AHARONI, RUTH AMIRAN, TRUDE Dornay, 
IMMANUEL DUNAYEVSKY, JEAN PERROT. Pp. xxiv-+-160. Plans 
14; Pls. of photographs 67; Pls. of line drawings 102. Magnes 
Press of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem; London: 0.UP,, 
1958. £8. 8s. net. 


THE James A. de Rothschild Expedition did well to choose the site of 
Hazor for excavation: Egyptian texts, the Mari and Tell el Amarna letters, 
and the Bible all suggest the importance of the city, which becomes 
the first Canaanite capital north of the Esdraelon plain to be systemati- 
cally explored. The location, size, and strategic situation of Tell Waqqis 
are sufficient grounds for its identification with Hazor. 

Excavations began in the autumn of 1955, and have been followed 
by seasons in 1956 and 1957. This volume, the first of a series, aims at 
giving, ina preliminary factual account, the results of the first year’s work, 
elucidated and in important respects supplemented by facts acquired 
in the later seasons. 

Five distinct areas were examined in 1955. Their locations are clearly 
marked on a contour plan of the whole site, which is printed as Plate II 
beside a vertical air-photograph reproduced as Plate I to the same scale. 
These two plates show with useful clarity the scale and distribution of 
the work so far begun in relation to the vast area of the city which re- 
mains to be explored. 

The first chapter outlines the topographical and historical setting of 
the site and explains the recording system. The following five describe 
in turn each of the areas examined, two of them located on the tell or 
acropolis, three within the great enclosure, formerly enigmatic, but now 
established as a residential area or lower town. 

On the acropolis, area A was occupied by domestic and commercial 
buildings, which show the use of internal courtyards in planning, and 
of rubble masonry combined with monolithic pillars and mud mortar 
in construction. Area B was a fortified citadel and illustrates the forms 
of military architecture during the Iron Age. 

In the lower town, area C, lying against the great enclosure wall, was 
chosen to reveal the character and date of that structure; but by a lucky 
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chance it also contained the ruins of a Canaanite shrine made remarkable 
by its unique remains of cult symbols and stelae in situ. In the last two 
areas, D and E, architectural remains were unimportant; but stratified 
pottery recovered from cisterns and rock-cuttings made a useful con- 
tribution toward the chronology of the site. 

The first season’s results have been eminently satisfactory, not only 
in producing some notable individual finds (especially of symbolical 
sculpture in stone), which in this report are illustrated and provisionally . 
described, but also in establishing a chronological framework based on 
a selection of well-stratified and plausibly datable contexts. The co- 
ordination and comparison of these contexts, distributed through the 
five areas examined, have already yielded a provisional outline of the 
history of Hazor, extending, in the lower city, from the eighteenth to 
the thirteenth century B.c. and in the acropolis from the tenth century to 
the Hellenistic period. It remains for future seasons, following the 
fortunes of the acropolis back through the Bronze Age strata, to establish 
a correlation of events between the upper and lower cities. 

The presentation of the materials in this preliminary volume deserves 
high praise. The verbal accounts are readable and easily correlated with 
the plates. The small finds are conscientiously recorded, drawn, and 
tabulated, with all the requisite explanatory matter. 

There are a good many misprints, and some inaccuracy in one 
prominent drawing. Most of these blemishes are trivial; but some wrong 
references to plates on pp. 11, 30, 45, 79, 86, and go would have been 
better corrected. The half-tone plates are of fine quality, and made from 
excellent photographs, which are reproduced to an adequate scale. The 
printing of the line drawings and plans is also admirable; the latter fold 
out conveniently and are boldly drawn; in spite of a plethora of level- 
numbers, necessary to the excavator but redundant in the published 
drawings, the plans remain brilliantly legible. 

The excavation of Hazor will contribute notably to the knowledge of 
Canaanite and Israelite history, and of the intercourse of nations in the 
ancient Near East. The quality of this volume is an impressive and 
promising indication of the skill and scientific method with which the 
able Director of the expedition is carrying out this important task. 

R. W. HAMILTON 


The Book of the Law, Studies in the Date of Deuteronomy. By G. T. 
Maney. Pp. 192. London: The Tyndale Press, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


Tue book of Deuteronomy has rightly been described as the ‘keystone 
of the arch of Old Testament research’, the ‘Ariadne thread in the 
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labyrinth of the historical problems of the Pentateuch’, and the ‘fulcrum 
of the lever’ by which the mighty structure of modern biblical criticism 
was raised; an enormous literature has grown up around the book, and 
a new commentary, to replace the excellent one written by S. R. Driver 
in 1895, is overdue. 

This book by Manley shows anew that Deuteronomy, like Jonah and 
Daniel, is a touchstone of orthodoxy both critical and uncritical: either 
the theory of Mosaic authorship or the equation with Josiah’s law-book 
must apparently be retained as a working hypothesis until laboriously 
every statement in its favour has been disproved. The blessed phrases 
‘Progressive revelation’ and ‘straight lines of development’ have be- 
devilled Old Testament study as badly as ‘Mosaic authorship’ and ‘cover 
to cover’; even the Qumran discoveries have not yet taught us that there 
were other trends in Old Testament Judaism beside the priestly one 
which triumphed at Jerusalem after the exile; perhaps the various parts 
of the Old Testament, like the different manifestations of Christianity 
today, cannot be fitted into a neat scheme of development. 

The author claims to have made an independent study of the evidence 
in Deuteronomy bearing on the date of this law-book, but much of the 
work is an attack on Pentateuchal analysis; he shows, briefly but well, 
the extent of the assaults on the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, but is not 
willing to admit any ‘assured results’ from critical labours: any balanced 
view must recognize both these facts. In a chapter on style, forty-four 
phrases characteristic of Deuteronomy, taken from von Rad and $. R. 
Driver, are considered in an attempt to show the period to which they 
belong, but there is a surprising lack of reference to literary affinities 
with datable Old Testament writings. The whole question of date is 
begged by such a sentence as, “This expression is absent from the 
eighth-century prophets, but reappears in Jer. vii. g’; and in his con- 
clusions he ignores completely the frequent close verbal contacts be- 
tween Jeremiah and the law-book—the most important fact for any 
consideration of date. 

There are not only sins of omission but of commission! It would be 
interesting to know whether there is any possible justification for the 
statement on page 44: “The form of the question “What (ma) is his 
name?” is not that which would commonly be used by one who did not 
know the name itself; in that case the interrogative would take the form 
mi (so Gn. xxiv. 65; Dt. xx. 5; 2 Ki. vi. 11). The use of ma implies that 
the reference is to an “older name whose meaning the Israelites had 
already forgotten” (Lods Israel, p. 324)’. The author uses the statement 
to prove that Exod. iii and vi do not imply that the name Yahweh was 
first revealed to Israel through Moses; the quotation from Lods’s Israel 
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has nothing to do with the meaning of ma and mi and is taken from a con- 
text in which Lods explicitly states that these passages represent the 
name as revealed for the first time to Moses. For the sake of truth as well 
as scholarship, the author should take care not to mislead his readers. 

Two chapters compare the Deuteronomic legislation with that of 
Hammurabi and the other Old Testament codes; much useful informa- 
tion is collected showing that the background of the laws is simple and 
agricultural, and that the Wellhausen view—still held by some scholars 
—of the dependence of D. on JE. can be maintained only by the same 
type of biased exegetical trickery of which uncritical orthodoxy is 
accused. But the author’s conclusions ignore the clear indication of ex- 
perience of kingship in the king laws, and S. A. Cook’s suggestion that 
the same simple conditions existed in Palestine during the exile after the 
monarchy as before the reign of Saul. Again, the author should not give 
the reference (p. 70) to Nielsen’s Oral Tradition as though it supported 
his thesis. 

The theory that Deut. xii, like Exod. xx, does not demand centraliza- 
tion of worship at one sanctuary, is repeated from Oestreicher and 
Welch without Welch’s exception that xii. 1~7 is later and does demand 
centralization, and without any answer to the linguistic criticisms of the 
theory by such scholars as Kénig, Budde, Harford, Graham, Cook, 
Bewer, Hempel, and Gressmann. The supposed contradiction between 
Deut. xii and xxvii must clearly be met by the recognition that Deut. 
xxvii (and xi) contemplates a temporary measure, Deut. xii. 10 refers 
to the period after the conquest is complete. 

Manley concludes that ‘the narrator is not Moses himself, for he 
always writes of him in the third person’, but one who gives the im- 
pression that he retails ‘what he has seen and heard including what has 
come into his possession in written form’; and he suggests that the pre- 
sent form of the book comes later from one of the priests (p. 162); 
elsewhere he speaks of the lapse of a generation (p. 63). That his theory 
of inspiration would not let him believe that the book was a ‘pious 
fraud’ is understandable, but that it embodies a genuine Mosaic tradi- 
tion, written or oral, put into its present form to meet the needs of those 
left in Palestine after 586 B.c., should be acceptable in principle to him. 

J. N. SCHOFIELD 


Composition of the Book of Judges. By CUTHBERT AIKMAN SIMPSON. 
Pp. x+197. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 42s. 

Tus book is a continuation of the analysis of the pre-Deuteronomic 

hatrative of the Hexateuch, presented in The Early Traditions of Israel 
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(reviewed in the Journal by L. H. Brockington, vol. xlix (1948), pp, 
192 ff.). Professor Simpson expresses his hope that he will be able to 
follow it with an analysis of the Books of Samuel and of 1 Kings j-xiii 
in the near future (p. 6). Such a detailed and large-scale analysis will 
represent a very great achievement, and the intricacy of such work does 
not make an assessment of it easy without the reader himself under. 
taking a careful re-examination of the whole of the text. In an Appendix, 
Professor Simpson replies to the most detailed critical analysis of his 
work, that of Eissfeldt in his Die dltesten Traditionen Israels (1950), 
and makes a few concessions to Eissfeldt, while finding his own position 
essentially confirmed by further examination of it. 

A brief introductory chapter is followed by detailed analysis of the 
book of Judges beginning at chapter ii, verse 6. The Deuteronomic 
material is left on one side, to be considered in a later section. The 
remainder is examined in the smallest detail, and assigned to the main 
sources Jr and J2, E (and C, subdivided into C1 and Caz, in chapters 
xix-xxi). Textual and other notes follow, which necessitates a good deal 
of turning back and forth; this arrangement is undesirable, since there 
are many points at which the argument of the main text is not fully 
intelligible without reference to the notes. The J, E, and C narratives 
are then set out, with their earlier and later material marked, and there 
is finally a chapter on the redactional processes. 

The method of analysis may be illustrated from a brief examination 
of one short section. In ch. xv, v. 3 is regarded as an addition by J2 to 
the original J1 material. This view is based upon the phrase ‘unto them’ 
which has no obvious antecedent; and upon the mention of Samson by 
name which appears in v. 4 and would not have been necessary if . 3 
had originally been present. The first point was seen to be a difficulty 
at an early stage, for some of the versions have ‘unto him’, though one 
may wonder whether it is not easy to assume that the whole household 
is here being referred to, since subsequently (v. 6) we are probably to 
recognize that vengeance was taken upon the whole household (so Simp- 
son, as many commentators, following some Hebrew manuscripts, LXX, 
Syriac). In the setting out of the text (p. 115), v. 3 is printed in different 
type; but it cannot be said that there is an easy transition from v. 2 to 
v. 4. If the verse was added, must it not have replaced some mote primi- 
tive comment or explanation? Why should not the present text, linked 
so naturally to the marriage story, be original? Verse 7 is held to mean 
that ‘this part of the narrative will be brought to an end with an account 
of one act of vengeance on Samson’s part’. Two accounts follow, one 
briefly of a slaughter (v. 8); the other of the slaughter with the jaw-bone 
at Lehi. Now it is clear that the Samson story is made up of a series of 
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small separate units, and it is also reasonable to suppose that at some 
stage these units have been welded together. But is it not asking too 
much of logic to suppose that v. 7b here is to be so rigidly interpreted? 
|s it not rather, like v. 3, a traditional saying in the mouth of Samson? 
Had the compilers wished for logic, would they not have omitted it? 
Verses 8-14 are described as a secondary elaboration, and the J1 narra- 
tive is regarded as continuing with the briefest mention of the Lehi 
events. 8a is said to be a ‘colourless doublet of 15’; it includes, however, 
what appears to be a very vivid proverbial phrase ‘hip and thigh’ 
(curiously, it is not suggested that the phrase ‘with a great slaughter’ is 
an explanatory comment on this). gb is said to be ‘impossible before 
17’; this, presumably, simply because it anticipates the naming of Lehi 
recorded as explained by Samson’s use of the jaw-bone. But this 
anticipatory usage is common in Hebrew narrative, and really amounts 
to little more than the story-telling device “They made a raid on Lehi... 
now this is how it came to be called by that name’. Similarly the refer- 
ence in 14 to ‘when he came to Lehi’ is a later addition; this is also said 
to be curious because Samson’s captors are not mentioned, and it 
‘represents Samson, bound, as making his way to Lehi alone’. But is not 
this again literalism run riot? Is the story-teller interested in what 
happened to the captors? Must we be told everything, when our con- 
cern is only with the heroic action of Samson? 13b with its ‘new ropes’ 
is ‘infelicitous anticipation of 16. 11’. The argument seems to be that 
there cannot be two stories about Samson which contain the same motif. 
Since in his treatment of chapter xvi, Professor Simpson regards the 
section in which the new ropes are mentioned as being a later addition 
to the original story, it might equally well—though equally arbitrarily— 
be argued that the new ropes are original to chapter xv. Verse 17 is also 
‘infelicitous’ ; the expression ‘and it came to pass when he had made an 
end of speaking’ implies that Samson had made a long speech. 16 and 17a 
are therefore regarded as additional, with the result that we are left with 
avery bald narrative. The additions themselves then provide another 
narrative, which runs rather curiously: ‘when he had made an end of 
speaking, he was very thirsty’ (cp. p. 116). Is it not more natural to 
assume that we have indeed in this passage diversity of tradition, 
associated with a notable—no doubt curiously shaped—hill Ramath- 
lehi, where there was a spring of water. The traditions have, rightly or 
wrongly, come to be associated with Samson, and are here woven 
together, but to look for logic in the narrative, or to expect that every 
detail will be consistent, is to misunderstand the nature of the tradition. 

These few comments will indicate—though very inadequately— 
the methods which are adopted. Few will quarrel with the contention 
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that the book of Judges contains a diversity of traditions. Nor will it be 
doubted that Deuteronomic presentation has much to do with the 
present shape of the book. It is the attempt to trace a long and complex 
process in detail which raises doubt. Did it really happen like this? Was 
there really such logical annotating of the text ? And why were not more 
of the inconsistencies removed, all that awkwardness and infelicity of 
expression which Professor Simpson finds? One may wonder whether 
large sections—such as the narratives of Abimelech and Samson—did 
really get put in and then out and then in again. Is it sufficient explana- 
tion to say (p. 144) that the Rpd redactor ‘was concerned to make the 
record as inclusive as possible’ ? Professor Simpson finds three Deutero- 
nomic redactors, as well as Rje and Rpd. But how far is there really 
evidence of so many different and self-consistent redactional processes? 
With so complex a process as is suggested, we can only admit that it 
may be so, but it is tempting to quote Professor Simpson’s own 
footnote on an alternative proposal to his own (p. 147, n. 37): ‘It seems 
unnecessary, however, in the absence of compelling evidence, thus to 
multiply redactors.’ 

It is the ‘compelling evidence’ which does not appear to be clear 
enough. Stylistic evidence, as he admits, is present, but not as frequently 
as in the Hexateuch. In his analysis of the Hexateuch, the separation of 
Ji, Jz, E1, Ez is frequently lacking in convincing stylistic criteria, and 
all too often looks rather like a sorting of the material in the light of a 
picture of the historical and religious development. Professor Simpson 
recognizes the danger in this of arguing in a circle (pp. 3 f.). It is true 
that for much of the Old Testament imaginative hypothesis must pre- 
cede detailed argument (cp. p. 6, n. 10). But before we can accept such 
an analysis as is here offered, we should need to be sure that there really 
is no other hypothesis upon which the present complex structure of the 
book can be better explained. It may seem defeatist to suggest that we 
cannot expect such a full picture as is here attempted, yet there must be 
many points at which we shall never be able to know the whole, simply 
because the predilections, or the theological emphases of particular 
individuals or periods cannot be known to us in their entirety; just as we 
can never hope to explain every textual peculiarity because the wander- 
ings of the scribe’s mind are beyond our knowledge. 

Peter R. ACKROYD 


Les Prophétes et le culte a partir de l’exil. By Th. Cuary. Pp. x+314- 
(Bibliothéque de Théologie, série III: Théologie Biblique, vol. 3.) 
Paris: Desclée & Cie, 1955. Frs. belges 150. 

Ir has often been remarked that with the Exile there appears to be 4 
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distinct change in the attitude of the canonical prophets towards the 
cult; and the growing appreciation of the fact that the canonical pro- 
phets as a whole should be seen against a background of cultic prophecy 
is enabling students of the Old ‘Testament to see this apparent change 
in true perspective. In the present work the author examines this 
seemingly new concern of the canonical prophets for the cult in some 
detail, and it is a special merit of his work that he does so with due 
recognition of the part played by cultic prophets in the worship of 
ancient Israel. 

The author’s plan is simple and is carried through consistently, as he 
examines the relevant parts of the Old Testament in the chronological 
order which is commonly followed in Protestant circles and is now being 
increasingly accepted by Roman Catholic scholars. The first seventy 
pages are devoted to a comparison of the plans for the Temple and its 
services as found in the book of Ezekiel with those which underlie the 
P Code and the work of the Chronicler, the aim being to determine the 
attitude of mind behind the successive schemes; and, as one would 
expect, Chary finds repeated evidence for the development of a legalistic 
rigorism, all designed to effect a clear demarcation between the sacred 
and the profane as means of ensuring the complete sanctity of the spot 
which Yahweh had chosen as the earthly location of his ‘Glory’. 

The author then returns to the immediate post-exilic period, and 
pursues a similar line of inquiry in the case of Isaiah xl-lv and lvi—Ixvi, 
Haggai, Zechariah i—viii, Malachi, Joei, Zechariah ix—xiv, and Daniel. 
Of these, Chary finds that Deutero-Isaiah, as the author of Isaiah xl-lv, 
is too concerned with the immediate problem of the Return to offer 
many data for an assessment of his attitude to the cult; and here the 
reviewer feels that, with a proper recognition of the way in which these 
chapters reflect the worship of the pre-exilic Temple, there would be 
more to be gleaned from this field than the author has realized. For the 
rest, Chary examines what these post-exilic sections of the Old Testa- 
ment have to say with regard to such themes as the Messianic Hope, the 
development of the hierarchy, the observance of the Sabbath, fasting 
and sacrifice, in an effort to picture the development of this holy com- 
munity which was to have the worship of the Temple as the focus of its 
national life; and, again as one would expect, he is able to show that by 
continuing the moral teaching of their predecessors among the canonical 
prophets they strove to purify the cult and make it a more fitting 
instrument for the development of man’s spiritual life. 

The discussion of each section is controlled by an awareness of the 
need to see these prophetic figures in the political and cultural setting 
of their times; and, in view of the wide field of discussion, the ground 
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is covered with reasonable thoroughness save when the author turns in 
the last two or three pages to an extension of his theme in terms of the 
New Testament and the conception of a worship which should be ‘in 
spirit and truth’ (John iv. 23). With this qualification the work may be 
warmly recommended as a balanced contribution to our understanding 
of the subject with which it deals. Indeed it is one which most readers 
will probably wish to consult time and again, for much of it serves asa 
commentary on the books of the Old Testament under discussion, 

A. R. Joxunson 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel. The Jordan 
Lectures, 1954. By H. H. Row.ey. Pp. iv+154. London: 
The University of London, The Athlone Press, 1956. 21s. 


Now that Professor Rowley has discovered prophets in ancient China, 
we must first see what he means by a prophet. He finds two meanings 
of this word: (1) ‘A person claiming to foretell the future by some 
supernormal means.’ In early societies such foretelling is everywhere 
sought—it persists today among even the most civilized peoples in the 
form of palmistry, astrology, &c. More significant is Rowley’s second 
interpretation: the prophet is ‘an outstanding teacher of righteousness’. 
Are such persons, however, unknown in any great civilization, early or 
late? 

To create a great civilization, the voluntary co-operation of the popu- 
lace is necessary. That requires a civilized code of morals. The highest 
manifestation of such a code, that every person ought to treat others as 
himself, is consequently found whenever a great civilization attains full 
social consciousness. It is indeed the universalization of each person’s 
natural desire to be treated as well as others. It may take a genius to 
make this generalization. Sometimes such a genius is also driven to 
disseminate it—he is a prophet, in Professor Rowley’s sense of the word. 

No really great civilization has been without this insight. In Greece it 
was Socrates. In India it was Gautama the Buddha. In China it was 
Confucius and Mo-dz (a name often spelled ‘Motse’). When Socrates 
replied to the accusation that he was corrupting the youth, stating that if 
he had done so the youth would have injured him, he was merely placing 
in dramatic form the necessity of complete righteousness in any society. 
Had his teaching been accepted, Greece would have been a different 
country. 

There is then no mystery that prophets of righteousness should have 
been found in China. Confucius and Mo-dz must both be ranked among 
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the great prophets of the world. Mencius’ prose style is masterly, but as 
athnker he is a second-rate follower of Confucius. 

The real problem is different: Why is it that in Israel the great moral 
prophets placed themselves in the class of predicting prophets, whereas 
in.Greece they were philosophers and in China they were bureaucrats 
and teachers? 

The Hebrew prophets were, of course, at first mere predictors of the 
future. The 400 prophets of Jehosaphat, together with Zedekiah the son 
of Chenaanah,' were not teachers of righteousness, but mere flatterers 
and predictors, using symbolic magic as well as words. The real diffi- 
culty is that Israel’s great moral and religious teachers should have 
acted so that they appeared to be like these predictors. Amos was a 
shepherd. Isaiah came from the upper social class. Yet they, as well as 
Elijah, acted like predicting prophets and were accepted as such by 
their public. 

The primary need of a moral teacher is an audience. In Israel and 
Judah, foretelling prophets were heard more eagerly and widely than 
persons of any other profession. By acting as prophets (Amos, possibly 
others too, denied they were prophets), these persons could secure an 
audience and make a deep impression. In that civilization, teachers were 
few and taught only elementary matters. So Amos came to one of 
Israel’s great festivals, and, talking as if he was foretelling the future, 
preached his great sermon of doom for wicked nations and the need of 
righteousness. He could not have secured an equally great opportunity 
by any other means. 

It is unnecessary to stress that in Athens, philosophers were heard 
more eagerly than anyone else. The Chinese social structure was differ- 
ent. China had possessed predictors ad nauseum. From the second 
millennium B.c. there have been dug up tens of thousands of bone frag- 
ments that were used for divination, some of them inscribed with in- 
quiries. Questions were asked about the weather, success in war, &c., 
especially about the royal ancestral sacrifices. The first of the present 
Chinese classics, the Yi-jing,? was originally a book of divination. In the 
feudal régime of Confucius’ time, diviners had, however, been degraded 
to be quite minor bureaucrats, mere servants of the upper bureaucracy. 
Although occasionally some government diviner might attain pro- 
minence, they were usually kept subservient. The common people had 
their own many fortune-tellers of various sorts, just as now in China. 
It is always possible, if one does not like a divination, to consult a 
different diviner with a different verdict! 

' 1 Kings xxii. 5-12. 
? Also spelled J-ching, Yi-king, translated as “The Book of Changes’. 
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In China it was the bureaucrats who were most important in society, 
Confucius’ father was the ruler of an important city in the state of Ly, 
Being a younger son by a concubine, Confucius, when he came of age, 
was given a minor bureaucratic position. When he went into exile with 
the legitimate head of the state and returned upon discovering how 
unworthy was his lord, Confucius inaugurated a new profession. He 
became a teacher of higher subjects. In those days, envoys from other 
states and candidates for office were judged by their knowledge of 
poetry, literature, and polite manners'—the sort of matters with which 
Protagoras and Socrates also dealt. When a more than unusually despic- 
able intrigue had plunged the state into civil war, Confucius was called 
to office to bolster the state’s moral tone. He then secured some of the 
ablest young men in the state as his disciples. It is indeed likely that 
most of Confucius’ recorded and genuine sayings come from this period 
of his life. So Confucius attained influence by becoming a teacher and 
bureaucrat. As a diviner, he could have done little. 

Rowley defines a prophet as ‘one who delivers a message which is 
given him’.? Today we are, however, inclined to be suspicious of those 
who profess such messages. At Chinese temples today, annual seances 
are often held at which messages are secured from deceased relatives 
of the participants, usually in the form of a seven-word line, four-line 
poem.’ Rowley should perhaps have specified that a teacher of righteous- 
ness can only be considered a prophet when he combines with his 
teaching a monotheistic belief. Such were indeed Confucius and 
Mo-dz. 

In dealing with these Chinese, Rowley has reached conclusions 
which are in the main correct, although in details he often needs cor- 
rection. He unfortunately relies upon the translators, rather than upon 
the original Chinese. Classical Chinese is a difficult language and there 
were no really good Chinese dictionaries available until a few decades 
ago. Even today there is only one really reliable English dictionary of 
ancient Chinese, Karlgren’s Grammata Serica Recensa. The older 
translators were forced to depend upon Chinese pundits who had ab- 
sorbed the traditional explanations of the Chinese classical books. If the 
pundit was ignorant of a fact, the translator was helpless. Professor 
Legge was the greatest of the older translators and his work was a very 
high achievement. But his pundit, Wang T’ao,* appears to have been 
ignorant of the fact (previously published in Chinese) that approxi- 


' J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, vol. v, pt. ii, pp. 549-559. 

2 Rowley, Prophecy and Religion, p. 6. 

3 F, L. K. Hsu, Under the Ancestors’ Shadow, pp. 173 ff. 

+ Cp. A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, pp. 836-9. 
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mately one-third of the classical ‘Shoo King”! is a later forgery. So 
Legge translated the forged chapters without questioning them. During 
the last few decades, many things have become known to sinologues 
about which the older translators were ignorant. 

It is not usually realized that in archaic China, even half a millennium 
before Confucius, there was a marked theistic belief. Rowley is correct 
in rejecting Legge’s argument that Confucius fell short of theism 
because for the supreme God he used the name 7” ien (‘Heaven’) rather 
than Shang-di (the ‘Lord on High’). We know that names for God 
make little difference in beliefs. The Hebrew plural ‘Elohim’ does not 
imply any polytheism. In the Shu-jing (Legge’s ‘Shoo King’), there are 
now recognized to be certain very old chapters which probably go back 
to the eleventh century B.c.? These are almost surely speeches by the 
Duke of Jou,? the person Confucius took as his ideal. They state that 
Heaven (or the Lord on High) overthrows a wicked ruler and dynasty 
and substitutes a righteous clan. This is the doctrine of Heaven’s 
Mandate—which has been China’s great treasure ever since, producing 
many changes of dynasties. In these chapters there is no mention of 
any other divinity except this one supreme God. A similar doctrine was 
current among the Hebrews.‘ 

In view of this ancient Chinese doctrine, we should not be surprised to 
find Confucius accepting a perfectly good supreme God and no other 
deities. When Confucius was in exile and protectorless, his life was 
threatened by a powerful and wicked minister in the state of Sung, 
Huan T’ui. Confronted with this fact, Confucius replied, ‘Heaven gave 
birth to the inner power within me. As to Huan T’ui, what [he] he do to 
me?’S This statement is quite parallel to that of Socrates after his con- 
demnation, ‘No evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after 
death.” It implies the whole of theism: the personality, perfect goodness, 
and providential care of God, who has sent Confucius to teach his 
people and would protect him until his task was done.’ 

Among European peoples, there are only two main categories of 
superhuman beings: gods and spirits. But in the Pacific area, there are 
often three: high gods, ordinary gods, and spirits. Chinese usage, 


* Better spelled Shu-jing, translated as “The Book of History’. 
? Legge, op. cit., vol. iii, pt. ii, book v, chaps. vii, ix, x, xiii, xiv, xvi, xviii; 
better, B. Karlgren, trans., The Book of Documents, pp. 36-46, 55-56, 59-62. 
3 Legge’s ‘Chow’. 
* 1 Kings xiii. 33, 34 et passim. 
> Analects, vit. xxii; Rowley, op. cit., p. 124. A doublet is found in Analects, 
IX. Vv, 
® Apology, 41. 
” Confirmed by Analects, 1x. v; Rowley, op. cit., p. 5 and note 8. 
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before the break-up of the ancient religion in the fourth century B.c,, 
indicates that archaic China employed this tripartite division. They had 
three distinctive terms: di (high gods, the same word as in ‘Shang-d;’, 
the ‘highest high god’, ie. the Lord on High, who was also called 
Heaven, T’ien), shen (ordinary gods), and guei (spirits, especially the 
ancestors). When Confucius said, ‘He who has committed a sin against 
Heaven has no one to whom to pray’,' he was rejecting polytheism with 
its belief in the independent power of ordinary gods and spirits. When 
Confucius was ill and refused to have prayer made to the shen (ordinary 
gods),* he was rejecting any worship of these shen, but not of Heaven, 
the supreme God (a di). This saying in the Analects has often been used 
to argue that Confucius disbelieved in any gods.’ Confucius refused to 
discuss ordinary gods (shen),*+ but frequently spoke about Heaven, the 
highest high God. There is then ample justification for considering 
Confucius a genuine monotheist. 

Mo-dz (Rowley spells this name as ‘Mo-tzu’), who was born about 
the time that Confucius died, almost surely in Lu, Confucius’ own 
state, was actually a Confucian who was driven out of that state by the 
orthodox Confucians, because he refused to accept their interpretation 
of Confucius, that taught at the Confucian university, established at the 
sage’s home after his death. Mo-dz moved to Sung, a neighbouring 
state, where he set up his own school. He accepted the existence of 
many gods and spirits, but all of them as merely servants of Heaven. 
They watch human actions and dispense rewards to the righteous and 
punishment to sinners. So they are really angels of the supreme God, 
Heaven. Mo-dz was impatient with any superstitious belief in lucky and 
unlucky days and refused the advice of a diviner who told him to change 
his route because of a lurking devil.‘ 

Confucius and Mo-dz were both monotheists. Their high religious 
attitude has been obscured in China, because, until the last few decades, 
translators have depended upon Chinese tradition for their interpreta- 
tions and that interpretation reflected later and anti-theistic Confucian 
attitudes. 

Confucius, Mencius, and Mo-dz did not, however, exhibit any of the 
intimate relationship between man and God found among the Hebrew 


! Analects, 111. xiii; Rowley, p. 124. 

2 Op. cit. VII. xxxiv. 

3 Rowley, op. cit., p. 103, does not realize that the question asked of Con- 
fucius was whether prayer should be made to ordinary gods. Neither do Waley 
or Giles (ibid., note 4)—they assume the European dyadic division of superhuman 
beings. 

+ Analects, VU. xx. 

5 Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political Works of Motse, pp. 228-9. 
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prophets. For them, God was the divine monarch, not the lover of 
mankind. God was as distant from his people as a Chinese king or 
noble. For personal guidance, Confucius seems to have depended upon 
the Duke of Jou, who appeared to him in dreams.' For Mo-dz, God or 
Heaven spoke only to the Son of Heaven, the monarch. Every other 
person must secure his knowledge of God’s will from the monarch. Thus 
civil dissention would be ended. China had no conception of a Servant, 
who suffers for others. Such a distant and hierarchical God could 
mean little to an individual in need. Chinese ancient monotheism was 
more a feudal deism than a personal religion. It was consequently 
easily overthrown when political conditions in China deteriorated into 
continual civil wars. 

The problem of evil had produced Chinese complaints of Heaven’s 
injustice as early as poems of the seventh century B.c.? In the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. the Lao-dz' brilliantly argued that the universe is 
non-moral and cares nothing for human likes or dislikes. He influenced 
his contemporary and leader of Confucianism, Siin-dz (also written 
Hsiintze), who dominated later Confucian thought. For him, ?’ien (the 
word previously used for the supreme God, Heaven) came to mean 
‘nature’, an impersonal but moral physical nature. Confucius’ mono- 
theism dropped out of sight and his sayings were accordingly reinter- 
preted. When Legge declared that Confucius was unreligious,* he was 
merely expressing the view of all Confucians in the nineteenth century. 
Only recently have Confucius’ true beliefs come to light. 

Professor Rowley is then quite correct in his fundamental insight into 
the religious attitude of ancient Chinese thinkers, although not always 
for the right reasons. Modern philological understanding of ancient 
Chinese texts supports Rowley’s deeper insights, although not always 
his interpretation of the texts with which he deals. Rowley as a thinker 
is greater than as a sinologue. Homer H. Duss 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Revised Standard Version. 


Pp. v-+250. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1957. 
18s. 


ALTHOUGH the translation reads well, there are some archaisms: after 
these things, greatly perplexed in mind, went forth, doers of injustice, gar- 
ment, behold!, edge of the sword, it had been given him to destroy (Good- 
speed: succeeded in destroying). Americanisms are few: along towards, 
Judas ordered proclamation made, now then, wrote Jonathan (for wrote 


' Analects, vit. v. 
? Legge, op. cit., vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 312 (= She-king, II. tv. vii. 5). 
> Rowley mentions him on p. 19. + Rowley, op. cit., p. 121. 
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to F.). And begins too many sentences. There is no appropriate ante. 
cedent for them in Jdt. i. 12. 

Usually the translation is close to the original, but at 1 Macc. vi, 28 
Liddell and Scott’s meagrely supported suggestion of ‘those in autho- 
rity’ for rods émi rHv Hvidv is boldly accepted, where the more literal 
“cavalry officers’ is safer. 

The treatment of dvoyia reveals not only that the R.S.V. Committee 
are revisers rather than translators, but that no attempt is made to 
achieve consistency. A.V. gave iniquity everywhere except twice; R.V. 
followed, preferring /awlessness, however, in Judith, Wisdom, and 
1 Maccabees. R.S.V. has lawlessness (lawless men, 1 Macc. iii. 6) when- 
ever R.V. has it (except for transgression in Judith) and retains imiguity 
in accord with R.V. A study of ddc«ia leads to the same conclusion: 
fourteen times out of twenty-three R.S.V. follows R.V. even when it 
involves words we do not use today (unrighteousness, iniquity). Two out 
of three times in Tobit R.S.V. ventures on wrongdoing and it is a pity 
this is not extended to other books. It attempts injustice as often as 
possible in Sirach, but sometimes this does not suit the context and the 
A.V. and R.V. renderings are reverted to, even where the context seems 
to demand injustice (vii. 6, xli. 18). R.S.V. does not accept R.V.’s wrong 
at Jdt. vii. 24 and reverts to A.V.; strangely enough it retains wrong at 
2 Macc. x. 12—perhaps because A.V. has it. 

For #Acxia there is no advantage in giving us advanced in years at 
2 Macc. iv. 40 and advanced in age at vi. 18, or worthy of his years at 
vi. 23 and worthy of our time of life in the next verse. Then dvopévea 
can be ill will or enmity within the same book, irrespective of context 
(2 Maccabees). One never knows in Sirach whether the ungodly is singu- 
lar or plural, as it does duty for both; there is ungodly man at xxi. 27 and 
xxii. 12, and it would have been sensible to have it also at other places 
to mark the singular. On a single page, both sons of Israel and people of 
Israel answer for the same phrase (1 Esdras i. 5, 19). 

Perhaps the plural sins in 1 Esdras vii. 8 is a slip: the singular is read 
by Rahlfs without variant; the Committee would scarcely have taken 
the plural from the Syriac nor imagine that dép dpaprias was accusative 
plural. Evidently they had no predilection for the plural idiom since 
they translate even the Greek plural with singular elsewhere (ix. 7). 
Points like this constitute the refinements of translation, to which the 
R.S.V. Committee is often insensitive. When inconsistency dulls the 
meaning it is inexcusable clumsiness; in this case corporate sin is the 
meaning which the singular would better express. The inconsistent 
rendering of anarthrous dcefeis is another instance: the Committee 
rightly saw that the author of Wisdom intends no distinction between 
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the anarthrous and articular noun and visualizes a definite class of men, 
for they translate both in the same way, the ungodly; but, for some reason 
(perhaps the mere sound) they felt that ungodly men was the right 
translation at i. 16. This arbitrariness produces a wrong exegesis, for the 
men here intended by the author are that very class whose godlessness 
he describes in the next chapter and throughout the book. In 1 Macc. iii 
the same people are intended by the ungodly (definite) of verse 8 and 
ungodly men (vague) of verse 15, but R.S.V. spoils the sense. 

The wealth of explanatory notes, especially in books like 2 Esdras 
where the text must be constructed from a complication of versions, is 
a prominent feature. But no serious student would look to them while 
the Oxford Pseudepigrapha and Bensly-James are available, as the 
variants are selected on no objective principle; and all the general reader 
gains is the impression that the text of 2 Esdras must be gleaned from 
far and wide, which he has already been told in the Preface. Even were 
it helpful to have them, the notes themselves leave much to be desired. 
In 2 Esdras, ‘Latin is uncertain’ apparently indicates that either there 
are variants among the Latin manuscripts or else a preferable reading 
isadopted from the Oriental versions. ‘Latin is corrupt’ seems to signify 
that no Latin manuscript yields an intelligible meaning. But if so, the 
notes are used indiscriminatefy. The Latin is quite corrupt at iv. 12 
where the note states that the Latin is ‘uncertain’. In another place, it 
is not so much a matter of uncertainty as corruption when confientibus 
is accepted for confitentibus (viii. 35), and at iii. 28 there is no mention 
that the Latin is corrupt. Again at x. 8 it is not corruption in the Latin, 
but simply that an addition from the Syriac has been adopted. In iv. 11 
it is not, as the note alleges, a matter of uncertainty but of corruption: 
no sense can be made either of evidentem S.A. or of videre C.M., and the 
Bensly text is supplied from the other versions. The designation of the 
text as ‘uncertain’ at xiii. 10 is less appropriate than ‘corrupt’ would 
have been: Bensly constructed tempestatis from the Syriac in place of 
the impossibly corrupt readings of S.C.M. (A is defective). The refer- 
ence in the note on xiv. 4 to ‘other authorities’ (actually Syriac and 
Arabic) is not helpful, for we are not told whether they are Latin or 
Oriental. There is full acknowledgement of indebtedness to the versions 
iN most instances, but the Syriac should have been credited with 
descendants at iii. 7. 

It is equally difficult for the general reader to use the footnotes in the 
Greek books. Sometimes a variant is indicated by ‘Other authorities 
read ...’. What is involved in the word ‘other’ is not disclosed. Are these 
important authorities? Or is the variant of negligible account and in- 
serted for some other reason—e.g. that it was the foundation of A.V.? 
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That is so on the first occasion where this note occurs, 1 Esdras yi, 
20 (21): the ‘other authorities’ which read Cyrus are the Lucianic text 
with the support of the Latin. Rahlfs, whose text R.S.V. basically fol- 
lows, takes no account of it in his apparatus. But on the next occasion 
(vi. 22(23)) ‘other’ involves the addition of Vaticanus to the Lucianic 
company and introduces a variant more worthy of note; this applies 
again at 1 Esdras viii. 6 and ix. 48. Unless the reader consults Kappler 
to discover what ‘uncertain’ means, a note like that at 1 Macc. x. 41 
conveys little. Are all forms of text corrupt or are there simply variant 
readings? At 1 Esdras vii. 11 the text is said to be uncertain, and yet 
it is no more so than at other places where a note states that ‘other 
authorities read . . .’. What usually seems to be meant by ‘the Greek 
text is uncertain’, and, if we must have so many notes about the text, 
what should therefore have been expressed, is that here the Greek 
authorities provide one or more alternatives. At 1 Macc. xiv. 29, rather 
than to state that the Greek text is uncertain, it would have been more 
pointed to note that the Latin was being followed against the Greek. 

The number of notes could well be reduced. That at 1 Mace. vi. 24 
is almost pedantic; it is true that the Lucianic text behind the reading 
the citadel is ‘uncertain’ in the sense that it is not the best attested read- 
ing (being indeed rejected by Rahlfs and Kappler) but this need not 
incur a footnote in a translation, since the citadel has to be inferred and 
supplied in any case from verse 20 and can be legitimately inserted here 
at verse 24 without apology. 

There is in some notes a lack of clarity as to where the variant reading 
commences. No one who did not look at the Greek of 1 Esdras viii. 
91(95) could fail to be puzzled: the note should state that according to 
some authorities there would be a stop after as seems good to you, and the 
full variant ought to read: as seems good to you.’ And all who obeyed the 
law of the Lord rose and said to Ezra, ‘ Arise, for the inverted commas too 
are all wrong in the note! Moreover, why «is éxpi8n oo should be 
rendered one way in the text of R.S.V. and another in the note is a 
further mystery, contributing still more confusion. But is the footnote 
even necessary? It is a Lucianic variant, having support only from the 
Syriac. There might as well also have been added the variant at the end 
of the book: the Lucianic addition of two minuscules has the support 
of the Latin Colbertinus. 

Happily the Committee freely admits the principle of following ver- 
sions where necessary. The Syriac at Sir. i. 29 and xvii. 6 is adopted 
against the less easily intelligible Greek. It is good to find that Fritzsche’s 
emendation from the Syriac is accepted at 1 Macc. iii. 41. The translator 
may surely pursue a reconstruction of the text by the help of the extant 
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Hebrew or a version where the Greek is self-evidently mistaken. The 
Committee went farther, as is seen at Sir. xxxi. 5 where the Hebrew 
and Syriac are adopted against the Greek; for although the former is 
more graphic than the Greek, the Greek is neither difficult nor obscure. 
Indeed, it may well be correct, for the Hebrew and Syriac might easily 
as well be the verb 78 as 730, in which case 7AnoPrjcerar would not be a 
corruption of Aavnfyjcera: but the true reading and correct rendering. 
It is a pity the Committee did not extend its emendation to places 
where there is stronger reason to depart from the Greek. Such a place 
would be Sir. xxv. 15, where Syriac’s woman is preferable to Greek 
and Latin enemy, for the wickedness of women is the theme. R.S.V. does 
not so much as note the Syriac or the weighty suggestions of Smend in 
the previous verse. Syriac is to be preferred also at xvii. 30 where the 
Committee in their footnote admit some difficulty. No advantage is 
taken of the Syriac to improve xxi. 18 where the present form of Greek 
is due to confusion of similar Hebrew letters: a disappearing house does 
not illustrate a fool’s relationship to wisdom, but what is meant is that 
wisdom is as restricting to a fool as a prison would be (Syriac). Again, 
at xxi. 25 it is better to turn to the Syriac (the ungodly speaks his inmost 
thoughts) than to leave nonsense in the text and a complaint in the foot- 
note. There is a good case for adopting or noting the Syriac at xxvi. 28, 
since the real tragedy is doubtless the rich man who has become poor 
and the famous man who is now treated with contempt. 

More appeal might have been made to the Latin texts. Wisd. i. 15 
is but half a verse in the Greek, while Latin supplies the parallelism 
iniusticia autem mortis est acquisitio. Again, ii. 8 is without the balance 
which by the laws of chiasmus nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat 
luxuria nostra supplies. 

Having accepted so much from the versions in 2 Esdras, the Com- 
mittee might have taken the Syriac and Arabic 1 at iii. 28, where the 
Latin is corrupt; especially as a measure of wind is accepted at iv. 5 from 
the Oriental versions. Emendation of venae to viae (iv. 7) would have 
had the support of these versions, and their reading is adopted in the 
next line. By the same authority a clause should be supplied in iv. 11, 
for the Latin manuscripts have suffered omission by homoioteleuton 
(altissimi viam twice). The Committee did not shrink from supplying a 
cause in xiii. 3 (homoioteleuton again). 

Mention might have been made at Sir. xliv. 1 of the Hebrew 
reading: ‘Let me now praise pious men’, for Enoch and the rest were 
men of faith and loyalty more than of fame. 

It is good to see certain emendations even where the Hebrew and 
versions lend no support: thus Fritzsche’s émxeiuweva (1 Esdras v. 
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69(72)). The 1894 Revisers failed to observe that all the versions have 
gone astray at 2 Esdras ix. 19 through faulty accentuation. The emenda- 
tion of ea to eo (x. 45) is a further improvement on R.V., as is Rahlfs’ 
éderiov at Sir. xxxvii. 11, Smend’s «Awe? at xxxviii. 28, Grabe’s xaf’ 
€avrov at xvii. 3, and Fritzsche’s €Aaroy7j6y at 1. 3. Smend’s sugges. 
tion that a scribe mistook xPIAc for CPIAC at iv. 23 is accepted. But this is 
not enough. Sir. vi. 2 is a verse which is nonsense in the Greek (as the 
note virtually admits) but would have been improved by help from the 
Hebrew in the first half (‘do not be overcome by your passions’). Hebrew 
is corrupt in the second half, but the meaning is that uncontrolled pas- 
sion wears a man’s strength away with bull-like ferocity. Smend’s 
emendation of H3¥N to WYN and the restoration of icxvs for duyy 
(mistakenly repeated from the first half of the verse) makes sense of the 
line. There would have been gain in following Rahlfs at li. 19. There 
are other cases too. 

This is not to advocate further footnotes; there are too many. All 
those 207 are superfluous which inform us that the original has a 
pronoun where English prefers to repeat the noun. 

The translators occasionally fell to the temptation of following an 
inferior reading because it would be easier to express in English. Rahlfs 
is their text, but when he presents them with the problematical yapa 
of 1 Esdras v. 53(55) they take refuge in Alexandrinus, regardless that 
the Greek translator of Ezra read ]20) as 701, probably because of 
mnwm) just before. In the Prologue to Sirach Rahlfs has the better- 
attested ddoporov, while the easier a¢opyyv has no reputable support; yet 
our translators place the easier reading in their text, relegating the other 
to the margin. In 1 Esdras, Alexandrinus gives consistently the least 
unsatisfactory text and presumption is all in its favour at vi. 31(32) 
where Rahlfs accepts its tpoeupnuevwr Kai THv mpocyeypappever, which 
suits better than B’s abbrevia*ed version the prolix style of this author. 
Because the shorter text makes for better English, the translators adopt 
it against superior evidence, which they lamentably dismiss as ‘other 
authorities’. 

As to proper names in passages having a canonical parallel, the 
R.S.V. practice is sometimes to co-ordinate the spelling with the canoni- 
cal. On the first page are Hilkiah, Zechariah, Nethanel, Hashabiah, 
Shemaiah, Jehiel, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 8, g, instead of the spelling of the 
Greek text of 1 Esdras, viz. Chelkias, Zacharias, Nathanael, &c. But the 
practice is different with Jeconiah (canonical Conaniah), Ochiel (Jeiel), 
and Joram (Jozabad). Here is a double weakness: both inconsistency of 
method, and a pointless departure from the text in order to harmonize 
with the canonical books. 
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Sensibly R.S.V. improves on A.V. and R.V. in rearranging the 
additional chapters of Esther, and in printing the text of the Song of the 
Three Young Men as poetry. 

On a matter of printing, of in footnote z on p. 199 should be in 
italics. Moreover, what has happened to the numbering of verse 7 of 
Tobit vi? NIGEL TURNER 


Die Paldstina-Literatur. Eine interngtionale Bibliographie in syste- 
matischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. Band A: die 
Literatur der fahre 1878-1894. Lieferung 1 (S. 1-272). By P. 
THOMSEN, durch den Druck gefiihrt von L. Rost, and Lieferung 2 
(S. 273-544) durch den Druck gefiihrt von O. Eissfeldt u. L. Rost. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957-8. DM. 36 each. 


Tuis immense bibliography of the scientific literature on Palestine 
pursues its majestic way and, having as reported in a recent review (N.S., 
Vili, p. 219) reached 1939, has now moved backwards to include 1878-94. 

The work is subdivided more or less into the same sections as in 
previous volumes: I Bibliography and biography (pp. 1-81), II History 
by periods and races, including chronology and religion, from the 
‘beginnings of history’ down to the Latin period (pp. 82-427), and 
III Archaeology (pp. 428-544). Every type and class of writing are 
included : texts and monographs, articles in dictionaries and in the most 
remote and least-known of magazines, even those of local American 
churches, as well as reviews; and the entries reach 8,537 in number. 
Finally, the preparation of a third and concluding Lieferung, dealing 
with historical geography and topography and general Syro-Palestinian 
conditions (political, cultural, religious, medical), is announced. 

The concluding volumes appear to be based on the Nachlass of Dr. P. 
Thomsen, who died in 1954, and his name, with those of the two editors, 
guarantees the excellence of the work. No one, indeed, could check it 
without immense and entirely unrewarding labour; yet a casual glance 
reveals occasional slips of minimal importance, such as the omission 
of the page or pages in references to periodical works (e.g. under nos. 
7687, 7692, 7914, 7915). The only other question which such a work 
poses is whether its thoroughness is not too echtdeutsch; many of the 
works, such as editions of Lucian’s dialogues, which are duly recorded 
barely touch Syro-Palestine, and reports of congresses and reviews in 
remote and inaccessible papers by unknown or almost unknown writers 
only increase the depression and confusion of the reader when he is 
confronted by so overwhelming a bibliography. Ought he not to look 
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out for some unworked field or discover some entirely new subject of 
research? Yet the work is and will remain an indispensable tool for those 
who know what they want and what they must disregard. 


La Régle de la Guerre des Fils de Lumiere contre les Fils des Ténébres, 
Texte restauré, traduit, commenté. By JEAN CARMIGNAC. Pp. xx+ 
289. Autour de la Bible. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1958. 2,500 frs, 


Tuis edition of the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness (a 
the first editor has aptly if cumbrously named it) contains a very brief 
preface on literary questions, authorship and date, and theology, 
followed by a select but useful bibliography. The bulk of the work con- 
sists of a transcription of the manuscript in the square alphabet with a 
translation beneath it and notes starting underneath and often running 
all over the opposite page; for example, p. 2 has one line of Hebrew text 
and two lines of French translation with forty-two lines of comment on 
that page and the same number on the following page with five lines of 
notes beneath the commentary. The treatment of the text therefore is 
exhaustive. At the end of the book is a supplement giving brief résumés 
of recent works and the views expressed in them, indices of Hebrew 
words discussed in the commentary, biblical quotations, and citations 
from the Scrolls. 

The author’s views may be stated in a few words: the Covenanters of 
Qumran are the Essenes and the date of the War is c. 110 B.c., having 
been composed shortly after the Manual of Discipline and the Rule for 
the Congregation of Israel, perhaps at the same time as the Thanksyiving 
Hymns; the author does not discuss or even try to prove these assump- 
tions but contents himself with stating that they are incompatible with 
the views of Yadin and Dupont-Sommer. Apparently he projects another 
work entitled La Régle de la Guerre, étude philologique, historique et 
théologique, in which he will attempt the proof of his views; they do 
not therefore call for discussion here. 

The text is carefully prepared and the restorations are for the most 
part sound, being often based on parallel passages; but in places they 
seem to the reviewer to err. For example, in i. 4 O18Y or 35 PRA 
oxnon [%y may be suggested; the meaning is that the Sons of 
Light, having dealt with their nearest enemies ‘after that war will go up 
thence as [a great force against] the Chittians in Egypt, and in due 
season it (sc. the great force) will sally forth in great fury against the 
kings of the north’, in other words, after disposing of the Philistines and 
other surrounding nations, the Covenanters (or the Jews) will con- 
centrate their forces against the Romans in Egypt, against ‘the kings 
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of the north’, i.e. the Syrian kinglets and tetrarchs who had aided the 
Romans, and finally against the main enemy, the Romans in Syria; 
that Titus, who came up from Egypt, and Vespasian, who invaded from 
Syria, are meant seems an obvious conclusion. Unfortunately, the 
editor also goes astray over the characteristic weapon of the Covenanters; 
this is described as ‘a dagger 14 cubits (= 27 inches) long and 
4 fingers (= 3 inches) broad with a belly, i.e. bulge or curve, of 4 
thumbs (= 4 inches), and (having) 4 spans (= 12 inches) to the bulge, 
and the bulge is foot-shaped, i.e. tapering 5 spans (= 15 inches) this 
way and that’, i.e. towards either end; this is almost exactly the sica, 
which was introduced by the Zealots c. A.D. 55-60 into Palestine. The 
editor, following van der Ploeg, unfortunately takes the ‘belly’ to be 
the sheath or scabbard; but its position in the description shows it to be 
part of the dagger, and one wants to be told how a dagger 27 inches long 
can be inserted into a sheath 4 inches long! The difficulties of this passage, 
however, are notorious; but the author ought not to have overlooked 
Kuhn’s explanation of the ‘belly’, from which the identification of the 
dagger automatically follows. On O7° om (ix. 1, xvi. 8) the obvious 
ot ma ibn x1 ‘and men do not wring their hands over it’ (Lam. 
iv. 6). 

ma the rest, the work is one with which no future writer on the 
Scrolls will be able to dispense; it contains much that is highly informa- 
tive and clears up many difficult points. 


Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Edited by Cuamm RasiINn and 
Yicet YADIN. Pp. viii, 282; 3 tables of alphabets; 2 insets. 
(Scripta Hierosolymitana IV.) Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 
Magnes Press and London: Oxford University Press, 1958. {2. 


THE present volume of the ever-interesting Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
published with the financial assistance of Mr. C. Rosenbloom, contains 
ten essays on various aspects of the Judaean Scrolls. 

One group of these essays deals with the problems of script and lan- 
guage. Dr. Avigad on palaeographical grounds assigns the Scrolls in 
Cave I at QumrAn to dates between 37 B.C. and A.D. 70 and puts forward 
a tentative order of composition (Isaiah A—Discipline—Isaiah B—War 
—Genesis Apocryphon—Commentary on Habakkuk—Hymns); but he 
wisely attempts no absolute chronology. His tables of scripts deserve 
a special word of praise and are superficially convincing; but no allow- 
ance is made for such possibilities as religious conservatism or scribal 
tradition in retaining archaic forms long after their general disuse. Dr. 
Gottstein, wandering through a linguistic wilderness, which his style 
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does little to illumine, proposes a slightly different order for the principal 
non-biblical works (Discipline—Commentary on Habakkuk—Waer— 
Hymns), which agrees generally with that indicated by their historical 
contents. Incidentally, in discussing the final -(d)h attached to certain 
pronominal suffixes, he fails to remark that in Discipline, the earliest 
work, it is used in only two poetical passages ; this fact may throw some 
light on its origin and purpose and is worth consideration. Professor 
Ben-Hayyim, who also studies the language, makes the interesting point 
(which is not entirely new) that many of the peculiar forms exhibited in 
the Scrolls are identical with Samaritan forms and he concludes that, 
since the Covenanters did not belong to the Samaritan community, this 
linguistic tradition must have been current in Palestine without as well 
as within that community and that the Scrolls represent an earlier form 
of that tradition going back to the first century B.c. Professor Rabin, 
attacking the same problem, concludes that the dialect of the Scrolls is 
an early Mishnaic idiom belonging to ‘the latter part of the period of 
the Second Temple’ (by which he perhaps means the first century 4.D,), 
Lastly, Dr. Kutscher puts the Genesis Apocryphon, on the strength of 
its Aramaic dialect in the last century B.c.—first century A.D. witha 
slight bias in favour of the earlier date. 

Another group is concerned with the contents, history and doctrine, 
of the Scrolls. Dr. Segal assigns the War to the period of Hyrcanus | 
(135-104 B.c.). His arguments are that archaeology has proved that the 
Covenanters were settled at Qumran during that reign and that the 
Chittians of Asshur and the Chittians in Egypt are respectively the 
Seleucids and the Ptolemies. What archaeology, however, has proved 
is that some body of people, not necessarily the Covenanters, occupied 
Qumrin during the period in question; also, he fails to explain how 
rulers of two distinct racial origins can both be called Chittians and why 
one lot are described as ‘of’ and the other as ‘in’ the named countries, 
and he totally disregards the evidence of the equipment and organization 
described in the text which he is examining. Dr. Talmon, examining 
the unorthodox calendar of the Covenanters, makes a number of impor- 
tant points, e.g. that the use of such a calendar rendered their participa- 
tion in the services of the Temple difficult if not impossible, that a 
fragmentary cycle of priestly courses shows that the calendar of the 
Covenanters began on 1 Nisan and in the ordinary Jewish calendar on 
1 Tishri, and that no ancient authors say anything of a peculiar Essene 
calendar (although he tries to meet this argument by invoking Grintz’s 
unconvincing equation of the Essenes with the Boethusians, who had a 
divergent calendar); and he increases the importance of his essay by 


, 


publishing two new fragmentary texts, a list of priestly courses from 
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Cave IV at Qumran, and a very small potsherd from Caesarea contain- 
ing parts of three or four lines of a similar text. 

Three essays treat of doctrine alone or in connexion with Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Licht briefly analyses the section of Discipline in which the 
doctrine of the Two Spirits is sketched and shows how it is arranged 
on a chiastic principle: predestination (D iii 15-17), dualism (D iii 
17-iv 1), the two ways (D iv 2-14), dualism (D iv 15-25), predestination 
(D iv 25-26); the first subsection (D iii 13-15, introduction, plus iii 
15-iv) sets out the general aspect of the theory of dualism, the second 
the details of the two ways (D iv 2-14), and the third summarizes the 
doctrine and draws the necessary eschatological conclusion (D iv 15-26). 
Dr. Yadin draws a very interesting comparison between the teaching of 
the Scrolls and that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he believes to 
be intended to contradict certain doctrines inherited by the addressees 
from the Covenanters. His main points are these: the Covenanters 
attached extreme importance to the angels whom they called ‘sons of 
God’, whereas in the epistie Jesus is the Son of God and therefore 
higher than the angels; the Covenanters expected the appearance of a 
prophet (i.e. Moses) and of two Messiahs, one of Aaron and another of 
Israel, whereas for the author of the Epistle Jesus has displaced the 
prophets and is superior to Moses; for the Covenanters the ‘Messiah 
of Aaron’ (i.e. the priestly Messiah) takes precedence over the ‘Messiah 
of Israel’ (i.e. the lay Messiah), whereas in the Epistle Jesus is a high- 
priest not like Aaron after the flesh but of an altogether different order, 
that of Melchisedek, and superior to Aaron for that reason and also as 
being both priestly and lay Messiah in His own person. The points are 
all well taken if not entirely convincing and will have to be carefully 
examined, especially if the Scrolls can be proved roughly contemporary 
with the Epistle; for its author is not likely to be tilting at doctrines 
going back several centuries before his own times. Lastly, Dr. Flusser 
ina long essay examines all the possible contacts of the doctrines of the 
Covenanters with those of the early Church under various heads (dual- 
ism, predestination, election of grace, civitas Dei, the new covenant, 
baptism, Spirit, flesh and spirit), drawing attention to a number of 
interesting points. Many of the similarities, however, are only super- 
ficial and some only myths. For example, there was no ‘new covenant’ 
at Qumran which could be compared with the Christian ‘New Covenant’ 
or‘New Testament’; there was ‘the Covenant’ or ‘the Covenant of God’ 
there and the ‘New Covenant’ came in only after the schism, being that 
into which the ‘old guard’ entered amongst themselves in Damascus 
after the expulsion of the dissident members. Finally, he concludes that 
the terms common to the Scrolls and New Testament were coined in 
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the Hebrew language and passed in a Hebrew literary medium into 
Christianity, though perhaps through several groups and movements 
before or as well as through the Covenanters. That many if not most of 
the terms and expressions of the gospels and the epistles originated in 
the Hebrew language is a@ priori possible and indeed even probable, but 
that the Scrolls were the or a source from which these reached the 
writers of the New Testament depends on the answer to the question 
whether those documents were pre-Christian or contemporary with 
the New Testament or post-Christian. Unfortunately the major pre- 
miss goes by default; and, until it is proved, any attempt to derive 
Christian terminology and doctrine from them is so much beating the 
air. The possibility that the Scrolls and the New Testament were 
approximately contemporary literature sharing a common background 
cannot be dismissed undiscussed. 

In conclusion, these essays are all of considerable importance and 
will repay careful study not only for what they contain but also for 
what they fail to achieve. They leave the date of the Scrolls still quite 
uncertain and serve on that score to prove how little has been proved. 
Their authors cut each other’s throats, advocating various and mutually 
inconsistent dates because the evidence which they invoke is inadequate. 
The dates of the documents cited by the palaeographers are all uncertain, 
and uncertain premisses can but lead to uncertain conclusions. Nothing 
is known of the Hebrew and little of the Aramaic language between 
c. 165 B.c. (Daniel) and c. A.D. 180 (Mishnah, of which perhaps only a 
section in Bikkurim, in which King Agrippa is mentioned, can be safely 
put before the second century A.D.), so that the linguistic agreement is 
largely an argumentum e silentio; and this is proverbially precarious. 
The problem is being attacked on too narrow a front when the whole 
historical content of the Scrolls is left out of the field. 


Le Livre des Hymnes découvert prés de la mer morte (IQH). Traduc- 
tion intégrale avec introduction et notes. By A. DUPONT-SOMMER. 
Pp. 120, one photographic plate. (Semitica VII.) Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1957. 20s. 

PROFESSOR DupONT-SOMMER begins his work with an interesting preface 

in which he discusses various problems raised by the Scrolls, especially 

the Hymns. He draws attention to the analogy between these and those 
canonical Psalms which are classified as Danklieder des Einzelnen, while 
pointing out that they do not conform entirely to any single type, and he 
notes that the Essenes, with whom he identifies the Covenanters of 
Qumran, praised God day and night and that the Therapeutae of Egypt 
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composed sacred hymns; and he detects Essene ideas, e.g. on wealth 
and pleasure, in the Hymns. He adopts Sukenik’s view that the author 
of the Hymns was the Teacher of Righteousness himself, though admit- 
ting uncertainty on the point whether all were composed by the same 
author; and he assigns them to 100-63 B.c. if all come from the Teacher 
or, if not, some short time after these years, without explaining how he 
reaches this conclusion. Finally, he suggests that the Community came 
into existence towards the end of the second century B.c. and was dis- 
persed in A.D. 68, but does not stop to prove these dates in the present 
work; for he has fully defended them, though unsuccessfully in the 
reviewer's opinion, in previous and now well-known works, of which 
English translations have been published. 

The translation is the best so far published. It is careful and accurate 
and it always brings out the sense of the original text admirably well; 
and, so far as a foreigner can say, it reads excellently. It is 7’ 0 accom- 
panied by brief but lucid notes, in which the translator records what he 
restores when the text is damaged or lost and justifies his renderings by 
reference to the relevant literature, ancient or modern. 

A few notes on passages where the reviewer disagrees with the trans- 
lator may be added. 

P. 40, 1. 13 (T iii 29): OV *DIN are surely not berges élevées but the 
rapaorddes and dzépOupa or the like of the Temple (Josephus B.#. v 
v 3 § 201); 1. 14 (T iii 29): O°3NI2, left untranslated, is ‘ivories’, 
written with & for ° as once in 38 for 3° = Eg. ib ‘Elephantine’ (Cowley 
A.P. ix 2); the reference may be to decorations of ivory in the Temple 
which have been destroyed in a conflagration, e.g. that of A.D. 70. P. 40, 
n. 7 (T iii 32): the Heb. O17M "aN is not an error for OWN "SUN 
but rather a play where the secondary sense of pn? ‘searching out’ 
as seen in PIN “pn (Ps. xcv. 4) and OWN pM (Jb. xxxviii. 16) is 
abusively assigned to 3wMm ‘thinking out, devising’. P. 51, 1. 1 (T v 33): 
ils ont ajouté a (ma) détresse or more closely ‘they added distress (to my 
own troubles)’; for here the pron. suffix with the verb anticipates the 
direct object which 9 introduces (cp. D iii 14, 16 iv 13 Z ii 8, vi 3, 
x1). P. 56, 1. 14 (T vi 35): is not DW here not fouet but ‘flood’ (LXX, 
Theod., Targ. at Isa. xxvii. 15, 18; see Barth, Etym. Stud. 14 and 
Maimonides, Guide iii. 23)? P. 64, |. 3 (T viii 9): surely Ww2wM” means ‘they 
are hedged in’, not ils croitront. P. 68, 1. 8 (T viii 29): the meaning of 
POM is not était en quéte but ‘was prostrate(d)’ (Houbigant, Not. Crit. 
ii, 129; see Bibl. xxxii. 192-3 and H.T.R. xxix. 186). P. 70, n. 6: is 
TR SVB not rather the author’s first sin than that of the first man 
(cp. T xvii 18)? 

A few other suggestions may be added. P. 50, 1. 16 (T v 29-30): 
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‘my plaints echoed’ rather than ils ont fait retentir mes . . . ma querelle, 
P. 89, n. 8 (T xiv 15): 130” is not an error for 1KIV", as T xv 14 shows, 
P. 96, 1. 2 (T xvi 18): surely /e fils de [ta] servante ought to be ‘[thy] 
true (loyal) son’. P. 99, 1. 6 (T xvii 23): votes is a slip (even if a prob. 
able reading) for paroles. 

These are the merest suggestions, and the reviewer's comments, 
expressing a few differences of opinion, in no wise reflect on the 
excellence of the work under review. G. R. Driver 


The Scrolls and the New Testament. By KRISTER STENDAHL. Pp, 
vi+308. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1958. 35s. net. 


THE first impact of Qumran material on New Testament scholarship 
produced specialist articles which were appropriately tucked away in 
leading scholarly periodicals. They were, however, beyond the reach of 
such popularizers as Edmund Wilson, who as is well known, pulled no 
punches in flaying biblical scholars for their ‘dishonesty’ in ‘avoiding’ the 
challenge of the Scrolls. Krister Stendahl, whose book on St. Matthew 
created a very favourable impression a few years ago, has tried to 
champion the side of scholarship by collecting fourteen of the early 
articles and having them, where necessary, translated into English and 
published. They are good, solid articles, intrinsically well worth re- 
printing. But whether or not Stendahl’s contribution goes farther is 
doubtful. As was inevitable, the book shows how impossible it is to 
present a united front in any attempt to take up Wilson’s challenge. 
Oscar Cullmann talks technically of Hellenism in a very different way 
from K. G. Kuhn; W. H. Brownlee receives severe treatment at the 
hands of Raymond Brown on a number of issues; the Essenes—naturally 
the most discussed topic of all—emerge in chaotic confusion. Further- 
more, the very scholarship of the volume defeats its own end. I was 
reminded, when I finally laid down the volume, of my childhood reading 
of Scott’s Talisman, with its setting in the Qumran area itself: Saladin 
and his bold Saracens with keen, light scimitars and mischievous tackling 
were always able to unhorse the virtuous, chivalrous Richard and his 
Crusaders, well armed with breastplates and heavy swords. In the present 
crusade truth will ultimately prevail, but under Qumran conditions 
the popular front will probably be better served by light, well-trained 
infantry than by weighty stalwarts such as are brought forward here. 

B. J. ROBERTS 
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The Four Gospels, A New Translation from the Greek. By E. V. 
Rieu. Pp. xxxili+-245. London: Penguin Books, 1952. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Rieu, well known for his renderings of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
comes to the four Gospels as a practised translator. Besides the actual 
rendering of the Gospels he has given us, in an essay of some twenty 
pages, his views on the Gospels and on translating them. As he came to 
this enterprise from the classics, but has taken great pains to make 
himself acquainted with the work of scholars on the Gospels, his views 
have an incidental value as the judgement of an informed layman on the 
opinions of the specialists on these books. 

First he contends that the Gospels in the original are works of literary 
quality, and vigorously dissents from the view that in the Greek these 
documents are a poor thing which owe their rank as classics to the 
achievement of the Authorized Version. He is undoubtedly right and 
the opinion he attacks is perhaps the result of the discoveries of the 
philologists. In the years about 1900 they had shown conclusively that 
the raw material of the Greek of the Gospels was the Koine, the common 
Greek of the first century A.D., distinct from the idiom of the classical 
authors and from the pseudo-classical idiom of many second-century 
writers. The judgement, ‘common Greek, not Classical Greek’, has 
probably prejudiced our opinion of these works as literature. But com- 
mon Greek does not necessarily mean poor Greek and poor work, and 
Dr. Rieu has rightly appealed to the quality of the books themselves. 

His contention can be supported by arguments drawn from the very 
source from which come the unfavourable judgements which he attacks. 
The raw material of the Greek of the Gospels is the language of the first 
century, sometimes at a very low level and innocent of Greek literary 
traditions. The evangelists, however, use this material with great success 
and subtlety. Mark, for example, uses a number of idioms which are not 
part of the stock of ordinary Greek. To some there are resemblances in 
John but all are employed with a surprising regularity. As far as this 
evangelist is concerned we are not dealing with a simpler language. 
Many of the old niceties of classical Greek have disappeared but new 
niceties have taken their place and add to the meaning. On occasion too 
Mark shows a sensitiveness for which he is not always given credit. Thus 
he is much more careful than Luke to avoid the repetition of expressions 
and he avoids them neatly. 

Secondly Dr. Rieu gives his reasons for not being satisfied with the 
Authorized Version. In doing so he acquits it of many mistakes. “They 
amount to very little’, he writes. There is some truth in this and many 
of the departures of the Revised Version from the Authorized were 
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mistaken. We may doubt, however, whether Dr. Rieu has noticed all 
the mistakes that the A.V. contains. 

He makes more points when he discusses the text. The A.V. depends 
on the Textus Receptus and, though it is not as bad as Westcott and 
Hort made out, this text is far from satisfactory. As his principle guide 
to something better Dr. Rieu has chosen Codex Sinaiticus as ‘the oldest 
and best’. Now, except where it is alone in omitting words and phrases, 
Sinaiticus is sometimes right even where it stands alone or almost alone, 
It is doubtful, however, whether it is older and better than Codex 
Vaticanus. Sometimes too Dr. Rieu has not followed it where it is right, 
e.g. in omitting Mt. xvi. 2b-3 and in its reading at Mt. xiii. 35 and 
MK. i. 21. If, however, any manuscript would really reward an attempt 
to rehabilitate it, Codex Alexandrinus would do so. The theory of 
Westcott and Hort was particularly unjust to it and it avoids corruptions 
to which both Sinaiticus and Vaticanus have fallen victim. Dr. Rieu 
nowhere follows the Western Text in the last chapters of Luke where it 
has a shorter reading, and all in all he seems to be rendering a Greek 
which differs but little from that of Souter. 

He confesses to one conjecture, 7) rood, for 7) Gmrov pov at Jn. x. 
17. mroeiv does not occur in John at all. Elsewhere in the N.T. and the 
Apostolic Fathers it appears only at Lk. xii. 4. v.1., xxi. 9, xxiv. 37 vil., 
each time in the passive aorist. In the LXX the futures and the passive 
aorist are found, once an imperfect but never any form of the present. 
The evidence of language thus seems to be against this conjecture. Dr. 
Rieu also follows the reading of the first hand of the medieval manuscript 
at Jn. xix. 29, doo@ for doowmw. Similar linguistic objections are against 
this reading. Both readings are attempts to remedy substantial difficulties 
by conjectures that have a certain transcriptional plausibility but are 
otherwise open to objection. The difficulties in the traditional readings 
are to be met not by conjectures but by exegesis. 

Dr. Rieu gives due recognition to the influence of Semitic idiom and 
the Septuagint on the language of the evangelists. He also. allows for the 
creation by early Christianity of a vocabulary of its own, ‘a new termino- 
logy’, and for the gradual acquisition of new meanings by old words. 

Here Dr. Rieu touches on one of the most profitable and interesting 
aspects of the linguistic study of the New Testament, the investigation 
of its vocabulary. For this we have various sources. Important and still 
rewarding are the statements of Greek lexicographers. Secondly there 
are the discussions and statements of commentators. Next comes the 
evidence of the translations, the Septuagint itself, the versions of the 
Septuagint, in particular the Latin, and the translations of the New 
Testament and other early Christian books. Here too the Latin is especi- 
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ally important. Finally there is evidence from usage especially in Koine 
Greek, in the LXX and in the literature of the Ancient Church. 

Thus dwrdry at Mk. iv. 19, Mt. xiii. 22, probably means not ‘deceitful- 
ness’, not even ‘lure’ (Dr. Rieu’s word), but ‘enjoyment’, ‘the enjoyment 
of riches’. The evidence for this is, first the lexicographer Moeris and 
the Graeco-Latin glossaries, and then Latin translations of these pas- 
sages in the Gospels and of Hermas. 

Again mrwxés and mAovovos cause difficulty in several places in the 
Gospels. The story of Dives and Lazarus and the Beatitude ‘Blessed 
are the poor’ are examples of this. Here the Septuagint comes to our 
aid. In classical Greek wrwyds means ‘beggar’ but in the Koine it has 
come to mean ‘poor’. In the Greek Psalms, however, it gives a much 
more detailed picture. wrwyds is ‘the man who without resources of his 
own is oppressed by his stronger neighbour and looks to God for help 
and deliverance’. wAovovos by contrast is ‘the rich man who trusts in 
his own resources, sets God at nought, and oppresses his weak neigh- 
bour’. This connotation of the two words makes Dives and Lazarus 
much more intelligible. 

Usage has to be our guide with oxdvdadov, cxavdadrilew. The Septua- 
gint evidence does not help us to arrive at the meaning of these words 
in the New Testament, the Latin translators transliterated. Usage 
suggests that oxavdaAifew means, for example, either to put someone 
off from becoming a believer or to cause a believer to fall away. The 
scandal of the Cross is an instance of the first meaning, to cause to 
apostasize an instance of the second. 

Judged by these criteria how does Dr. Rieu’s translation stand the 
test? First it has nothing to fear from a comparison with recent trans- 
lations. Dr. Rieu has read the commentaries and other texts as success- 
fully as they. On the other hand the peculiar value of this translation 
does not lie in the field of scholarship and Dr. Rieu would remind us 
that here he did not set out to make an original contribution. 

Dr. Rieu has stood up as a defender of the Gospels as literature and 
on this approach to his task he has his own views and has taken great 
pains with it. At once his version has literary features that commend it. 
ltis clear and readable and in particular stands the test of reading aloud 
well. He has usually avoided the mistake that modern translators make 
of trying to produce something different from the Authorized Version 
even where its version is the obvious one. Consequently he is free from 
the resulting artificialities and involved renderings that we sometimes 
meet. 

Today we have two modes of translation. In one, exemplified in an 
extreme form by J. B. Phillips’s renderings, the translator does not feel 
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obliged to reproduce the form of the original, provided that he jg 
satisfied that he has done’justice to the sense. In the other tradition, 
represented, for example, by the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Standard Version, the translator makes a point of keeping as close to 
the form of the original as the English language will let him without 
damage to the sense. Dr. Rieu’s rendering follows the second of these 
two modes without being stilted or awkward. 

From the publisher’s point of view Dr. Rieu’s translation has proved 
a success which is supported by many words of praise. A number of 
people have taken this handy volume with them on voyages and travels 
in order to read the Gospels again and in our own idiom and have found 
this experience very rewarding. G. D. Kivparricx 


L’Hymne de Jubilation chez les Synoptiques: Matthieu XI, 25-30— 
Luc X, 21-22. By HERMAN MERTENS. Pp. 80 (the text covers 
pp. 19-78, the rest is introductory matter). Gembloux: Editions 
J. Duculot, S.A., 1957. 


Tuis is an excerpt from a larger dissertation submitted to the Ponti- 
ficia Universitas Gregoriana, the contents of which are given in a Table 
générale de l’ouvrage on pp. 9 f., which an unwary reader is liable to 
mistake for the table of contents of the present essay. This apparently 
reproduces virtually in full the critical portion of the larger work, but 
only one chapter out of five in its exegetical portion, namely that on the 
relationship of the Son to the Father. 

The defence of the view that the passages reproduce, with slight 
modifications, actual sayings of Jesus, is competently conducted to its 
inevitable conclusion. The author stresses the caractére synoptique of the 
thought and language of the passages, and follows Mgr Cerfaux in 
finding their source in Daniel ii. 23 rather than in the Wisdom Litera- 
ture or in Hellenistic mysticism (pp. 46 f.). He rightly points out that 
those who deny to Jesus any consciousness of his divine Sonship ‘ne 
peuvent sauvegarder leur position qu’en niant |’authenticité’ of these 
passages, but he does not show himself equally aware that dogmatic 
considerations also operate in the opposite direction. 

The conclusion reached in the second chapter, that ‘Pére et Fils sont 
des grandeurs du méme ordre. IIs sont mis sur un pied d’égalité’ (p. 78), 
is an example of the influence of dogma on exegesis. The teaching of the 
passage may well be compatible with that of the Athanasian Creed, but 
it does not by itself allow only that interpretation. 

There are many small misprints, particularly in passages of Greek. 
J. N. SANDERS 
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La Date de la Céne. Calendrier biblique et liturgie chrétienne. By 
ANNIE JAUBERT. Pp. 159 and 3 folding charts at the end. (Etudes 
bibliques). Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1957. 780 fr. 


Mute A. JAUBERT, Lecturer at the Sorbonne, has published in recent 
years three essays which have attracted a good deal of attention. In these 
she has demonstrated that there were circles in Judaism at the time of 
Christ which rejected the official lunar calendar and followed a solar 
calendar. With the help of these two calendars she has sought to explain 
in a new way the difference between the synoptic and the Johannine 
dating of the last supper. (“Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de 
Qumran. Ses origines bibliques’, V.T. iii [1953], pp. 250-64; “La date 
de la derni¢re Céne’, R.H.R. cxlvi [July-December 1954], pp. 140-73; 
‘Le calendrier des Jubilés et les jours liturgiques de la semaine’, V.T. 
vii [1957], pp- 35-61.) In her book La Date de la Céne she brings these 
three essays together in a revised form. 

The book falls into three parts. 

1. ‘Un calendrier juif ancien’ (pp. 11-75). Here the authoress 
demonstrates—and this is the point of departure for the whole investiga- 
tion—that in the Book of Jubilees (120-110 B.c.) a solar calendar is 
developed, the same calendar as that followed by the Essenes. According 
to this calendar the year consisted of 364 days (= 52 weeks), divided 
into four quarters of g1 days each, with each quarter beginning on a 
Wednesday. Following this calendar the yearly festivals always fell on 
one and the same day of the week; for example, the evening of Passover 
(the night from 14 to 15 Nisan) was always the night between Tuesday 
and Wednesday, since 1 Nisan as the beginning of a quarter was always 
a Wednesday. (There remains one considerable gap in our knowledge: 
we do not know how, according to this calendar, allowance was made 
for the difference between the 364 days of the calendar year and the 
365} days of the solar year.) A feature of the chronological work of the 
Book of Jubilees is the use of definite days of the week in the dating of 
events in the early biblical history; firstly, the Wednesday and, secondly, 
the days surrounding the Sabbath, i.e. Friday and Sunday. Now these 
days are also used elsewhere, for example, in the Hexateuch, in the 
Books of Chronicles, in Ezekiel, and in the Didache (viii. 1: ‘You shall 
fast on Wednesday and Friday’). From this the authoress draws the 
bold conclusion that all these books assume the above-mentioned solar 
calendar of 364 days, which must therefore, on the one hand, be of 
great antiquity and, on the other hand, has had an influence upon early 
Christian liturgical praxis. 

2. ‘Une tradition patristique’ (pp. 77-102). In the Syrian Didaskalia 
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(ch. xxi), in Epiphanius of Salamis, and in Victorin of Pettau there is to 
be found an altogether curious chronology of Passion Week, to which 
Karl Holl first drew attention (‘Ein Bruchstiick aus einem bisher 
unbekannten Brief des Epiphanius’, Festgabe fiir Adolf Fiilicher, 
Tiibingen [1927], pp. 159-89 = Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchen- 
geschichte II. Der Osten, Tiibingen [1928], pp. 204-24). According to 
this chronology Jesus celebrated the last supper with his disciples already 
on the evening of the Tuesday of Passion Week, and his arrest in 
Gethsemane followed during the night between Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. In the opinion of the authoress this patristic tradition preserves 
a remembrance of the actual historical sequence of the Passion events, 

3. ‘Les évangiles’ (pp. 103-36). In this third part of her work the 
authoress develops her revolutionary thesis that the synoptic evangelists 
follow the solar calendar found in the Book of Jubilees and place the last 
supper on the Tuesday evening (so the Tuesday of Passion Week = 14 
Nisan, the Wednesday = 15 Nisan); John, on the other hand, follows 
the official calendar, since he wrote outside Palestine where only this 
calendar was known (so the Friday of Passion week = 14 Nisan, the 
Saturday = 15 Nisan). A weighty argument which the authoress brings 
forward in support of her thesis, that Jesus was arrested in the early 
hours of the Wednesday morning of Passion Week, is that the events 
between the arrest of Jesus and his crucifixion can only be compressed 
with the greatest difficulty into the few hours between midnight and 
forenoon of Good Friday; while, on the other hand, the sequence of 
events is easily understandable if the hearing before the Sanhedrin took 
place on Wednesday, the hearings before Pilate and Herod on Thurs- 
day, and the final condemnation by Pilate and subsequent crucifixion 
on Friday. 

Three appendixes deal with the dating of the Book of Jubilees (here 
the authoress should take notice of the standard discussion by S. Klein, 
‘Palastinisches im Jubilaenbuch’, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins, lvii [1934], pp- 7-27) and with two special calendar-questions. 

The work of the authoress shows an extremely wide knowledge anda 
most acute perception. In addition to this she writes so persuasively that 
not every reader may realize how problematic a good deal of it is. The 
thesis, that the synoptic evangelists place the last supper on the Tuesday 
evening of Passion Week, seems to me fanciful. I shall not pause to deal 
with individual points (Jn. i. 29 is supposed to take place on a Friday 
[p. 110, n. 1]; Jesus is supposed to have arrived at Bethany on a Sabbath, 
despite the injunction against Sabbath journeying [p. 112, 1. 2]; 
Mk. xiv. 1 pera S¥o 7jépas is supposed to encompass the time from 
Saturday evening until the night between Tuesday and Wednesday 
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{p. 113]; Mk. XiV. 12 TH mpwrn hepa tov alvuwv without further 
particularization is supposed to designate 14 Nisan [p. 108, n. 1], &c.). 
| will proceed at once to the decisive factor: Karl Holl, loc. cit., has 
already demonstrated that the curious chronology of the Passion week 
found in the Syrian Didaskalia, in Epiphanius and in Victorin of Pettau 
issecondary and has developed out of the fasting praxis. As already men- 
tioned, the Didache lays down that the Christians shall not fast, as did 
the Pharisees, on Monday and Thursday, but, in order to distinguish 
themselves from them, on Wednesday and Friday (viii. 1). The fasting 
of the early church was, however, as we have recently learnt (B. Lohse, 
Das Passafest der Quartadecimaner, Giitersloh [1953]; the authoress has 
not noticed this important work), vicarious fasting on behalf of Israel. 
The new fast-days were grounded as follows: the weekly Wednesday 
fast was for the sin of the arrest of Jesus, the weekly Friday fast was for 
the sin of the crucifixion of Jesus. It is questionable whether there were 
any chronological factors at work in this process of founding and giving 
meaning to the weekly Wednesday fast; if a historical foundation was 
sought for the Wednesday fast, it was the fact that, according to 
Mk. xiv. 1 par., the conspiracy with Judas took place on Wednesday. 
It was only later, in the third century, or at the earliest in the late second 
century, that the meaning given to the Wednesday fast was used as the 
basis for an artificial redivision of the Passion Week (in conjunction 
with an equally artificial reckoning of the three days and three nights 
between the Death and Resurrection), in spite of the opposition of that 
new division to statements in the gospels. Certainly these artificial con- 
structions which intended to justify the liturgical practice have no 
historical worth. 

Although the reviewer cannot agree with the thesis of the authoress, 
that Jesus celebrated the last supper during the night between Tuesday 
and Wednesday of Passion Week, this in no way alters his respect for 
the remarkable work that she has done. Mlle Jaubert has rendered us a 
valuable service by enlightening our understanding of the Essene 
calendar. JOACHIM JEREMIAS 


Jesus’ Promise to the Nations, the Franz Delitzsch Lectures for 1953. 
By J. Jeremias. Translated by S. H. Hooke. Pp. 84. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, no. 24.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. 7s. 6d. 


Tue almost exclusively Jewish scope of the ministry of Jesus has often 
been explained as a deliberate concentration with a view to ultimate 
expansion. To this Dr. Jeremias (following a trail blazed in his earlier 
sketch in S.N.T.S. Bulletin III, 1952) adds the further explanation that 
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Jesus’ own thought and policy were guided by a pattern of Old Testa. 
ment expectation which enabled him to look forward confidently to the 
pilgrimage of the Gentiles to the Mount of God at the final consumma- 
tion, and accordingly to preach a bold universalism, while, at the same 
time, remaining content, during his ministry, to limit his actual appeal 
to the Jews. 

Dr. Jeremias argues his case, as always, with a wealth of very instruc. 
tive erudition, which is lucidly mediated by the admirable translation; 
and, although here and there the connexions seer somewhat far-fetched, 
in its main outlines it is a convincing reconstruction of the scriptural 
setting of this ‘two-stage’ mission policy. 

The practical difficulties presented to the modern evangelist by the 
undreamt of prolongation of ‘stage two’ might have been alluded to in 
the brief concluding section. But this is, after all, a study in biblical 
theology. C. F. D. Mowe 


Jesus and His Coming: The Emergence of a Doctrine. By J. A. T. 
ROBINSON. Pp. 192. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1957. 153. 


Tue chief desire of the author of this work is to discover the origin of 
the teaching of the gospels on the Second Coming of Christ and to 
assess its significance. Phenomena connected with heightening of 
eschatology in the gospels have long been recognized by scholars, but 
Dr. Robinson believes that their implications have not been sufficiently 
seriously considered. He has sought, in his own words, to ‘dig down 
to the foundation of this doctrine’, to discover what forces made for its 
emergence and what it means for the authentic teaching of Jesus. His 
investigation avowedly owes not a little to Dr. T. F. Glasson’s book 
The Second Advent, and the general position advocated by Professor 
C. H. Dodd is throughout discernible. 

The early Church’s expectation of Christ’s coming is first examined. 
A consideration of the sources leads the author to affirm that there is no 
evidence for the Parousia expectation in the earliest strata of apostolic 
Christianity. The speeches in Acts contain no clear reference to the 
Second Advent; the earliest credal statements reflected in the Epistles 
also yield no statement of the Parousia; and in connexion with the 
primitive formula ‘Marana-tha’, Dix is quoted for the view that the 
Second Coming is not mentioned as a separate item in the anamnesis 
before the end of the fourth century. 

On reviewing the eschatological sayings of the gospels it appears to 
Dr. Robinson that while Jesus, in common with his people, regarded 
history as bounded by the final Judgement and looked for the consum- 
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mation of all things, he could have visualized this end in Christocentric 
terms without implying that he would come again to earth; in fact, a 
careful sifting of his sayings leads to this very conclusion. 

Our Lord, in his sayings concerning the future, spoke of a vindication 
which God would give in consequence of his redemptive sufferings, and 
of a visitation upon Israel for its rejection of the Messiah. It is not 
possible to be certain how Jesus spoke of this Last Day before it became 
identified in the tradition with the Parousia. All we can be sure of is that 
he associated it in some way with the Son of man, since the ministry 
which led to the crisis could be described as the ‘days of the Son of man’. 
It may be that Jesus actually spoke of it in terms of the coming of the 
Son of man, but this characterization, while deriving from the apoca- 
lyptic tradition, had a content essentially in harmony with that of the 
prophetic tradition. Jesus was concerned with the present moment, with 
the crisis introduced into history by the advent of the Kingdom of God, 
a Kingdom which was at work proleptically in his ministry and was 
shortly to be fulfilled in his death and vindication. The apocalyptic 
language characterized these events as eschatological, i.e. of ultimate 
consequence for the people, but this was not an abandoning of historical 
expectation for something purely mythological. 

The origin of the Second Coming, as an expectation divorced from 
the exaltation connected with his passion, was due to the inability of the 
Church to see that the messianic event had really happened, and that 
Christ had truly come. Since the events of Easter did not appear to 
fulfil all that was expected of the Christ, the Church was faced anew 
with the question of John the Baptist, ‘Art thou He that should come?’ 
It was concluded that he had indeed come as the Servant of the Lord 
and the Prophet of the end—but in preparation for the act which would 
really inaugurate the messianic rule and vindicate him as the Messiah. 
Unfulfilled prophecy was once more the father of apocalyptic. Features 
in the traditional picture of God’s coming to reign were combined with 
elements in the teaching of Jesus apparently still to be fulfilled, and so 
a second and mythological event became the object of the Church’s 
expectation. 

This position is argued with learning, conviction, and eloquence. I 
do not doubt that not a few will be persuaded by it. Nevertheless, there 
will be other readers besides the reviewer who will be uneasy at the 
exegesis on which the author rests these conclusions. It is not possible 
for all the relevant texts and their treatment by Dr. Robinson to be 
discussed here, but a selection by way of illustration should be made, 
and the reader must judge whether the reviewer is unduly blinded by 
his prejudice in his reaction to this exegesis. 
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It is urged that the Parousia expectation is not present in the speeches 
in Acts. Acts x. 42 admittedly says that Jesus has been appointed by 
God as Judge of the Living and the Dead; but with this Acts xvii, 31 
is compared (God will judge the world in righteousness by a Man whom 
He has appointed, assurance of which is seen in the Resurrection); in the 
light of Rom. i. 4 it is suggested that Jesus is judge in virtue of his 
Resurrection; there is no suggestion that he will be judge only at the 
Parousia, of which in fact no mention is made. Now the Parousia is 
certainly not named in Acts xvii. 31, but a day is said to have been 
determined by God in which he will judge by the Appointed Man; what 
is that day but the day of the Coming? And surely that is what is implied 
in Acts x. 42. It should be noted that Acts xvii. 31 relates the Resurree- 
tion of Christ to the Judgement, not as the time when the Judgement 
will begin, but as the Divine declaration that the rejected Jesus is the 
Lord through whom God is to judge the world. Dr. Robinson thus 
seems to me to lose his case on the very first citation he makes. His 
attempt to eliminate the Second Coming from Acts iii. 19-21 seems to 
me to be even less successful. 

As to the primitive confessions, it is true that Phil. ii. 11 does not 
make explicit mention of any event after the Resurrection, wherein Christ 
will be glorified. The passage, however, depicts a universal recognition 
of the lordship of Christ, which recognition did not take place in the 
Resurrection, even though it is a consequence of the Resurrection. 
When will this universal adoration then take place? The primitive con- 
fessions do not give instruction on that point, for the simple reason that 
the consummation of the age does not figure in those remnants of the 
creeds which we possess in the epistles (1 Tim. iii. 16 is too ambiguous 
to cite here); but Dr. Robinson will not contest that the early Christians 
who framed those creeds anticipated a consummation, and the confes- 
sion of Phil. ii. 11 anticipates such an event. The analogy of the relation- 
ship of Jesus to the Judgement in the Acts speeches just cited favours the 
view that the primitive Christians connected both the judgement and the 
submission of the universe to Christ with the Parousia at the end of 
the age. That is more in accord with the hymn of Phil. ii than to imagine 
that the primitive Christians thought in terms of a gradual extension of 
the Gospel of Christ in the universe (it is the cosmos, not merely 
earthly history, which is in view in Phil. ii. 11). 

The connexion of the prayer ‘Marana-tha’ with early Christian wor- 
ship is not to be denied, but neither may its eschatological aspect be 
justly denied. We know from Mark xiv. 25, Luke xxii. 28 f., and 1 Cor. 
xi. 26 that the early Christians conjoined their celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper with both thankful remembrance of what the Lord had done 
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in his death and Resurrection and a joyful anticipation of the ‘new’ 
Feast when the Lord should come, both remembrance and anticipation 
being united in the experience of his risen presence. While it may be 
admitted that the eucharistic use of ‘Marana-tha’ cannot be a proof that 
the early Christians looked for his coming again, the probability that it 
included such a meaning is stronger than the denial. 

Turning to the gospels, the essential meaning of Mark xiv. 62 is said 
to be that Jesus is about to be brought in triumph from suffering and 
death to the throne of God; there is no question of a coming from God 
to earth; rather the two phrases, ‘sitting at the right hand of God’ and 
‘coming on the clouds of heaven’, are viewed as parallel expressions 
denoting ascent to God and vindication by God. This interpretation is 
plausible but hardly likely, for it appears to rest on a misunderstanding 
of Dan. vii. 13. In the latter passage the Son of man is brought to the 
Ancient of Days, who, however, is seated on his judgement throne on 
earth, to which he has ‘come’ from heaven (Dan. vii. 22—the throne is, 
of course, the divine ‘chariot’; God ‘comes’ for Israel’s succour just as 
he ‘came’ to Ezekiel in his land of exile). The Son of man flies with the 
clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days for he, too, must ‘come’ from 
heaven to earth, where he must reign in the kingdom that replaces the 
antigod empires of this world (the symbolism has clearly been adapted 
in the interpretation given in the chapter). Jesus has the fulfilment of 
that vision in mind, but naturally he speaks of the throne of God in 
heaven. In accordance with Ps. cx. 1 he is to be exalted to the right hand 
of God on high, and in accordance with Dan. vii. 13 he is to come on the 
clouds to earth as the Judge and Lord of the world. It is not good enough 
to say, with Dr. Robinson, that the locus of an apocalyptic vision, like 
that of a dream, is literally neither here nor there, for the very point at 
issue is whether Jesus in Mark xiv. 62 has in view solely an ascent to 
God or whether he includes in his statement a coming from God to the 
world. Moreover, the saying implies more than a vindication of Jesus. 
The Jewish judges are not told that in the next few years they will see 
the growth of success of the cause of their Prisoner; rather they are to 
witness a complete reversal of the present situation, in which the 
Prisoner will be the Judge and the Kingdom of God brought to victory 
by him its rightful Lord. 

Mark viii. 38 is believed to yield a similar sense to that gained from 
Mark xiv. 62, unless it is to be regarded as an unauthentic expansion of 
the Q saying Matt. x. 32 f., Luke xii. 8 f., which contains no reference 
to the Parousia. Again I am not persuaded that the common setting 
aside of Mark viii. 38 in favour of the Q saying is sound. If the two 
traditions do relate to a single utterance of Jesus, then it has to be 
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admitted that no single version of the saying has been preserved in 
completeness. Moreover, one must ask when the confession or denial of 
men by the Christ will take place. It is wholly out of harmony with 
biblical eschatology to suppose that Jesus envisaged a continual succes- 
sion of judgements in which individuals appear before him as they die, 
A Day of Judgement is in mind, i.e. an occasion when the judicial and 
sovereign authority of the Christ of God is manifest in the universe, 
What is this but the Parousia? 

Dr. Robinson’s treatment of the so-called Parables of Watching, 
which are all related to the crisis of the ministry, seems to the reviewer 
to be similarly wanting in conviction. The tendency to regard expres- 
sions of the personal action of the Christ as purely historical events is 
particularly manifest in his discussion of the Q apocalypse of Luke xvii. 
22 ff., and of Matt. x. 23, xxiii. 39, Mark ix. 1, xiii. 32, and it is hard to 
reconcile this procedure with the admission of Dr. Robinson that our 
Lord had a christological interpretation of eschatology. It is because of 
this tendency that Dr. Robinson queries Mark’s version of the eschato- 
logical discourse in chapter xiii. The chapteras a whole, apart from sundry 
apocalyptical modifications, is viewed by Dr. Robinson as substantially 
authentic, but the Parousia passage in verses 24-27 is considered as 
unauthentic and to have thrown out of balance the genuine utterances 
of the chapter. The heart of the discourse he believes to be vv. 5-23, 
describing a period of suffering, culminating in the ruin of the Jewish 
nation and its capital, and a series of isolated parables and sayings is 
added, vv. 28 to 37, of which only the parable of the fig tree, vv. 28-29, 
has reference to the preceding discourse. 

The real offence to Dr. Robinson of the chapter as it stands presum- 
ably lies in the fact that what he has urged to be at the heart of the 
Advent expectation, viz. a visitation of the people for its rejection of the 
Messiah, is here clearly separated from the Parousia itself. But he has 
not taken with sufficient seriousness the nature even of this visitation. 
For the eschatological terms in which the travail of Israel is depicted 
indicate not alone its connexion with the eschatological redemption of 
the cross and Resurrection, but its close association with the end of the 
age; the desolation of Jerusalem belongs to the last times. It is useless 
to appeal to Luke as against Mark on this point; on the one hand, itis 
but honest to be as much aware of Luke’s de-eschatologizing of the 
tradition as it is of, say, Matthew’s heightening of eschatology (von 
Dobschiitz long ago pointed out this fact), and on the other hand, Luke 
himself recognizes the association of Jerusalem’s fall with the End 
(Luke xxi. 24). Nor is it right to dismiss the depiction of the Parousia 
in Mark xiii. 24-27 merely because it cites prophetic anticipations of 
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cosmic accompaniments of the End; the heart of that paragraph is not 
cosmic signs but a statement of the Advent thoroughly at one with the 
common view of Mark xiv. 62 but irreconcilable with that urged in 
Dr. Robinson’s thesis, a construction which on independent grounds I 
believe to be untenable. I have always felt that the attempt to define the 
Second Advent in terms of the events of A.D. 70 is a rationalization of 
the eschatology of Jesus. This fresh presentation of the argument does 
not convince me otherwise. There is good ground for believing that 
Mark is right in viewing the desolation of Jerusalem not as of itself 
constituting the climax of the ages (an impossible proposition) but as 
the precursor of the Event which truly consummates the Kingdom; for 
the coming of Christ is not to be conceived in terms of political disaster 
but, as Mark has put it in v. 27, the gathering of the people of God unto 
the final glory. If it is astonishing that Mark should have stopped at that 
point in the discourse, it is characteristic of Jesus not to go farther, and 
it leaves us with a positive and thoroughly Christian note. 

The ultimate issue which Dr. Robinson’s book raises is whether or 
not the consummation of the ages was seen by Christ to be part of his 
total work of redemption. Here the author speaks with uncertain voice. 
The Kingdom has come in the death and exaltation of Jesus; a vindica- 
tion and visitation by God is the consequence of that work; in some way 
Jesus is connected with that vindication and visitation, but how remains 
uncertain. The evidence of the gospels when allowed to speak for itself 
does not permit of such complete uncertainty. There is to be a Judge- 
ment, because the Lord Christ himself will bring it to pass (the precise 
terms of his position, whether as Assessor or Judge, is secondary to the 
fact that it is bound up with his action). So also the Kingdom, revealed 
in his ministry and decisively manifest in his death and Resurrection, 
is to be brought to triumph because he will come. Dr. Robinson is justi- 
fied in protesting against the separation between the redemptive acts of 
Good Friday and Easter and the consummation of the age, as though 
they were unrelated events, but in my judgement he is at fault in not 
perceiving that the end of the Kingdom is as truly bound up with the 
actions of the Christ as its initiation in his ministry, Passion, and 
Resurrection. It appears to me no rationalization of the gospels to affirm 
that the heart of the Parousia expectation is not so much the movement 
of the Christ from one point of the universe to another, from heaven to 
earth, as the fact that on that day he will complete that process of 
Judgement and Redemption which has been committed into his hands. 
He will act, and in his action the beneficent will of God will reach its 
final fruition. 

The chief contribution of Dr. Robinson’s book would seem to me, 
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apart from its challenge to facile interpretations of the eschatology of 
Jesus, to lie in his demand that we see the Salvation of Christ to be a 
unitary process. The end of Redemption is implicit in and inseparable 
from its beginning. That is a reminder for which we should be grateful, 
Its implications have yet to be worked out by the theologians of the 
Gospel. G. R. BEAsLey-Murray 
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A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By C. S. C. WiLtiams, 
Pp. xvi+301. London: A. & C. Black, 1957. 25s. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By C. K. Barrett. 
Pp. viii+294. London: A. & C. Black, 1957. 25s. 

Der Rémerbrief. Translation and Commentary by Orto Kuss, 
Part I, Romans i. 1 to vi. 11. Pp. vii-+320. Regensburg: Friedrich 
Pustet, 1957. No price. 


THE first two of these books are the opening volumes of a new series of 
Black’s New Testament Commentaries. They are based upon a new 
English translation made by each editor himself and are intended, while 
adhering to strict canons of sound scholarship, to bring out above all the 
theological and religious message of the New Testament. It is more than 
a quarter of a century since the Moffatt Commentaries began to come 
out and there is doubtless room for a new series of commentaries, of 
similar compass and design, on the English text. The main difference, 
to judge by these two volumes, is that closer attention is paid to the 
verse-by-verse interpretation and less to the broad sweep of the mean- 
ing and there is more frequent reference to the Greek words, which are 
transliterated by Mr. Williams but not by Dr. Barrett. Each contains an 
introduction dealing with critical questions of authorship and setting. 
If that of the Acts volume is four times as long as that of the Romans, 
this is not due entirely to the greater complexity of the problems; Mr. 
Williams has far more to say about the text, to which he has devoted a 
great deal of study, though his conclusion, that it is impossible to accept 
either the Alexandrian or the ‘Western’ text im toto and that each variant 
must be decided on its merits is, as he says, almost a commonplace. 
There is certainly nothing prolix about this introduction to the Com- 
mentary on Acts; it is indeed a masterpiece of compression, setting out 
the various views that need to be considered on each critical question 
and indicating clearly but very briefly where the editor’s sympathies lie. 
It may be added that they seldom lie with Dibelius and the more radical 
German critics. 

Dr. Barrett’s commentary inevitably challenges comparison with Dr. 
Dodd’s in the Moffatt series and, though it is quite capable of standing 
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up to the comparison and has its own merits (not the least a translation 
often more felicitous than Moffatt’s), Romans is not a book of which 
our understanding has undergone notable change in the quarter of a 
century between the two. The position is somewhat different with 
regard to Acts. There has been time to digest the enormous wealth of 
learning that went into the five volumes of Lake and Jackson, Beginnings, 
and the two great works of W. L. Knox. Moreover, it is symptomatic of 
the change of climate that Lake’s Commentary in volume IV of Begin- 
nings, with its radical “psychologizing’ based on almost ultra-conserva- 
tive veneration for the historicity of the narrative seems curiously dated. 
There was therefore room for a new commentary on the English text to 
set beside the recent work of Professor Bruce based on the Greek, and 
Mr. Williams has made suggestive use in the Commentary of the light 
thrown by the discoveries at Qumran on first-century Judaism. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Williams had apparently completed his work 
before the appearance of Haenchen’s volume in the Meyer Kommentar, 
though it is very unlikely that a study based on a position akin to that of 
Dibelius would have led to a modification of his views to any important 
extent. It would, however, have been interesting to see how Mr. 
Williams, who inclines to think that Acts was written before Luke’s 
gospel and may well have come from a companion of Paul, would have 
answered Haenchen’s arguments against such a possibility. Of course a 
man could have accompanied Paul on his travels without fully under- 
standing his theology, but could he have remained on friendly terms 
with Paul for five minutes while holding that the Twelve were the only 
apostles in the full sense? And could a contemporary of Paul’s have 
represented the Pharisees as almost friendly in their attitude? It may be 
doubted whether the discrepancies between Acts and the epistles, 
especially Galatians, are really as slight as Mr. Williams holds. The real 
crux of the question of the historicity of Acts lies, however, in the value 
of the speeches, which make up over a quarter of the whole book. Here 
again Mr. Williams shows himself a cautious conservative. He hesitates 
between a date just after 64 and one about 85; the simplicity of the 
christology, and especially the infrequency of the term Soter, seems to 
him to preclude a date at the end of the first century. But surely we 
must set against this the impression we get that Acts is recounting (and 
glossing over) the controversies of a past age which are no longer clearly 
understood and belongs to an age which has left eschatological fervour 
far behind. The translation keeps closer to the traditional phrasing than 
Dr. Barrett’s. The appendixes on the Apostles, the Church, and the 
Giving of the Spirit, though they lack the thoroughness of the Addi- 
tional Notes in The Beginnings of Christianity, are valuable in the way 
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in which they bring the discussion up to date. There is an excellent 
bibliography, though it is a little surprising that Wendt and Wiken- 
hauser should be the only German commentaries included (and the 
latter only in the 1st edition); one would have expected some mention 
of at any rate Zahn and Bauernfeind. 

About the verse-by-verse commentary there is little that needs to be 
said. It is hardly fair to criticize Mr. Williams because there are other 
commentaries that give most of the information to be found here and 
it would be more exciting to have an English commentary written from 
the point of view of a scholar like Haenchen. For the ordinary English 
reader this is a good workmanlike commentary. Dr. Barrett's com- 
mentary is quite outstanding in its sound judgement, its understanding 
of the mind of Paul, and its succinctness, though after the main theo- 
logical body of the epistle the notes seem to grow brief almost to the 
point of being sketchy; proegoumenoi in xii. 10 surely needs some ex- 
planation. Room is found, however, for mention of Dr. Cullmann’s 
view (which is not accepted) that exousiai in xiii. 1 refers to heavenly 
powers rather than the Roman authorities. 

The third book is the first part of a commentary on Romans in Ger- 
man, which, when it is complete, will form volume 6 of the Regensburg 
New Testament. The original plan was apparently to produce a German 
counterpart to the Black series from a Roman Catholic point of view, 
but this volume has evidently grown far beyond the size originally 
intended. There is no general introduction, but we are given a German 
translation followed by comment, paragraph by paragraph as in the 
English work, though at much greater length. The commentary is 
frequently interrupted by an excursus on such themes as Son of God, 
Gentile Knowledge of God, Natural Law and Conscience, Circum- 
cision, The Righteousness of God, Faith, &c., each concluding with an 
admirable bibliography (the discussion of Conscience includes Osborne’s 
article in the 7.7.S. vol. xxxii and an English book by Mr. Pierce 
published as recently as 1955). The commentary displays great learning 
and sound judgement, usually reaching the same conclusion as Dr. 
Barrett, and may well be consulted by readers with a knowledge of 
German who wish for a fuller treatment. It is, however, permissible to 
wonder whether the loss would have been great had the publisher 
insisted on compression within something like the limits originally laid 
down. 


New Testament Greek. An Introductory Grammar. By Eric G. Jay. 
Pp. x +350. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 215. 
Tue sub-title of this book is An Introductory Grammar and it is intended 
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primarily for candidates for Ordination examinations who require some- 
thing between what the author calls the elementary grammars and more 
advanced works like Moulton’s two-volume Grammar. It is not, how- 
ever, quite a grammar in the ordinary sense, though some of the 
paradigms are set out in the style of Abbott and Mansfield; it includes 
exercises and vocabularies and challenges comparison with Nunn’s 
widely used The Elements of New Testament Greek. Dr. Jay’s book has 
nearly twice as many pages as Mr. Nunn’s and a larger format, and 
the larger print and more spacious setting out of the matter do not 
entirely account for the difference in size; the paradigms are fuller and 
the vocabulary, though mainly drawn from the gospel of Mark, more 
extensive. The grammar is clearly set out and explained and in one or 
two places more accurate: thus for the New Testament the forms 
timasai and éngelén are more correct than those given in Nunn, but 
Nunn scores with etithoun (Acts iii. 2, iv. 35) as an alternative to etithesan 
(though it is only fair to say that the reader is warned on p. 231 that 
the -mi verbs were being assimilated to the -o and -eo forms). 

To sum up, this is a good, clear, and attractively presented book; 
it may be doubted, however, whether it will quickly replace Nunn, 
which has all the essential material, will slip into the pocket, and costs 
not much more than a third of the price. L. A. GARRARD 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: An Introduction and 
Commentary. By R. V. G. TAsKER. Pp. 192. (Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries.) London: Tyndale Press, 1958. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts is the fifth volume of the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries. 
As the others in the series it is primarily exegetical, and secondarily 
homiletical. To critical questions it adopts a markedly conservative 
point of view. In particular the author contends vigorously for the unity 
of the epistle. He agrees that Paul wrote four letters to Corinth: before 
1 Corinthians a so-called ‘previous letter’, and before 2 Corinthians the 
‘angry letter’. Most modern scholars are inclined to find parts of these 
‘ost letters’ in 2 Corinthians, especially finding the angry, defiant atmo- 
sphere of chapters x-xiii strangely at variance with the calm mood of 
relief in the earlier chapters. Professor Tasker will have none of this. 
He makes light of what others have felt to be serious inconsistencies 
(as, for example, vii. 16 and xii. 20); suggests that in fact behind what 
appears to be the deadly seriousness of the closing chapters we ought to 
discern a certain ‘playfulness’; and contends that the ‘previous’ and 
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the ‘angry’ letters were in fact lost or deliberately destroyed because of 
their unpleasant contents.” 

The Commentary is based on the Authorized Version, though textual 
variants are discussed fully, usually to the disadvantage of the Authorized 
Version. Though the Greek words in these discussions are transliterated 
into English, the Greek words themselves would have been more suited 
to a discussion of textual difficulties. 

The commentary is written with pleasing clarity of style, and is con- 
cise without being inadequate. It presents the message of the Apostle 
faithfully and effectively. C. L. Mitton 


The Pauline View of Man. By W. D. Stacey. Pp. xvi+253. 
London: Macmillan, 1956. 25s. 


Mr. Stacey has provided a full-length survey of the Pauline doctrine of 
man, which will be of real service to future students in the field. Though 
the nature of the subject precludes anything very scintillating, he always 
writes interestingly, with a depth of background and a maturity of 
judgement which constantly commands respect. He has useful pre- 
liminary chapters on the relation of Paul to Judaism and the Hellenistic 
world respectively, and traces the differences of presupposition that 
have governed the various approaches to the subject over the past 
hundred years. There follow surveys of the Greek and Hebrew view of 
man, the latter subdivided into the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Teaching of the Rabbis. It is a pity that this 
assessment was completed just prior to the evidence from Qumran 
(though K. G. Kuhn’s important article on “Temptation, Sin and Flesh’, 
now translated in Professor K. Stendahl’s symposium, The Scrolls and 
the New Testament, had in fact already appeared in 1952). It looks as if 
this material will prove significant in filling in some of the gaps between 
the O.T. and Pauline usage, especially in the crucial matter of the use of 
the term ‘flesh’ with a moral connotation. The present survey may at 
this point usefully be supplemented by Professor W. D. Davies's 
judicious essay, ‘Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit’, in 
the same symposium. 

Mr. Stacey’s treatment of Paul’s own teaching is based on an ex- 
amination of the main terms—Soul, Spirit, Flesh, Body, Mind, Con- 
science, &c.—and follows where Wheeler Robinson and E. D. Burton 
had already pioneered the way. His conclusions are always carefully 
argued and confirm the growing agreement among writers in this field, 
that, while Paul felt himself entirely free to make occasional use of 
Hellenistic terms where the Hebraic ones failed, he was nevertheless 
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fundamentally Jewish (and indeed often more scriptural than the Rabbis) 
in his basic thought-forms. It was the totality of Hebrew thinking rather 
than the analytical dualism of Greek thought that governed his under- 
standing of every word, whether it was derived from the Old Testament 
or the Stoics. But Mr. Stacey constantly insists that Paul was neither 
aGreek nor a Jew, but a Christian, and shows how much of the emphasis 
he gives to different words (for instance, the dominance of zvedua at the 
expense of yvx7), and the full range of his use of others, like odp£ and 
odpa, cannot be understood except from within his experience as a 
Christian. 

This is in many ways a first-class piece of work. Nevertheless, there 
are some curious omissions. There is no proper discussion of the phrases 
év capxi and xara odpxa, which badly demand attention, since neither 
finds ready explanation either in Hellenistic thought or in the Old 
Testament, the Pseudepigrapha, and the Rabbis, or even now in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Is this a purely Christian usage (corresponding to év 
Xpw7@), or does it reflect, as Professor E. Kisemann argued in his Leib 
und Leib Christi, a quasi-gnostic conception of the flesh as a personified 
sphere of being, to whose control a man is subject as long as he remains 
within it? It is indeed remarkable that Kisemann’s book is never once 
referred to by Mr. Stacey. Again, his treatment of yvyixds and odpxwwos 
(and the differentiation of the latter from capxixds) is not altogether 
happy. It is simply not true, in the light of the dictionaries, to say, with 
Kennedy, that ‘these all-important adjectives are really the Apostle’s 
own coinage’; and one has in any case to explain the parallel use of 
uyixos in James ili. 15 and Jude 19. 

But the most fundamental weakness in the treatment is the lack of an 
adequate eschatological perspective. This is perhaps inevitable when a 
static division between the different aspects of man (albeit not parts of 
man) is adopted to the exclusion of any discussion of the basic distinc- 
tion between ‘the old man’ and ‘the new man’. It is highly significant 
that these terms receive no mention; nor is there any treatment—an 
unexpected gap surely in a book on the doctrine of man—of av@pw7os, 
ASdu or dvais. In line with this, too, is the absence of any emphasis on 
the eschatological aspect of the Spirit. 

But these omissions, however important for a true perspective, should 
not be allowed to blind us to the very careful and balanced study which 
Mr. Stacey has given us of the main terms that Paul uses and their back- 
ground. One has the impression that much of what he has done will not 
now have to be done again for some time. But this judgement may well 
be premature: for the great anthropological terms, rvedua, yvyy, odp£, 
and oa are all just coming up for treatment in Kittel’s Wérterbuch. It 
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will be interesting to see how Professor E. Schweizer’s analysis of them 
compares with Mr. Stacey’s. J. A. T. Rostnsoy 


L’Apocalypse et I’Histoire: Etude historique sur I’ Apocalypse 
Fohannique. By STanistas Get. Pp. vii+260. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1957. 1200 fr. 


PrRoFEessor GIEt’s thesis is as follows. Chapters ix—xi of the Apocalypse 
cover the Jewish War of A.D. 66-70. These years form the immediate 
background of the visionary writer. He composes his book under Vespa- 
sian who, he thinks, will presently be succeeded by Nero redivivys, 
Then history will repeat itself, and the atrocities suffered by Israel in 
the War will fall on the Church under the Great Tribulation. So the 
rhythm of vi-xi is gone over again in xii—xvi, projecting on the future 
the image of an immediate past. Chapters xvii-xviii add visions ex- 
planatory of the Beast’s reign and fall, while xix—xxii provide an escha- 
tological supplement, and bring the story to its traditional conclusion. 

If it be objected against the Vespasianic date, that the persecution- 
situation scarcely justifies the seer’s alarming picture, Professor Giet 
replies that it need not do so. For the thesis is that the Church has to 
suffer what Jewry has lately suffered; and this has been bad enough, 
in all conscience. 

The proof of the thesis must lie in the correspondence of Apoc. 
ix—xi with the detail of the Jewish War. According to viii. 13, the three 
last trumpets bring three woes: and these are equated with the assaults 
of Florus, Cestius, and the Flavians respectively. Florus’s attack lasted 
five months (Apoc. ix. 5, 10), that of the Flavians about forty-two 
(xi. 2, 3), while Cestius employed contingents from four states (four 
‘angels’) all situated more or less towards the Euphrates; the host 
included a good deal of cavalry (ix. 14). 

The weakness of the parallel is threefold. (1) The correspondence 
of the visionary series with the Jewish War is purely formal. There 
is no similarity in substance between the irresistible demonic scourges 
of the first two Woes and the ignominious military fiascos of Florus and 
Cestius. (2) Even the formal parallel is weakly supported on the histor- 
cal side. There is no reason to divide the War into three episodes rather 
than four: indeed the pause between the campaigns of Vespasian and 
of Titus was far more noticeable than between those of Florus and of 
Cestius. Again, Josephus may mention the three allied kingdoms which 
sent contingents to the army of Syria; but it is quite unlikely that 
Cestius’s attack would be remembered as ‘the assault of the four powers’ 
Nor was his force mainly composed of cavalry. (3) On the side of 
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vision, every one of the features mentioned by Giet can (in spite of his 
pleas to the contrary) be deduced from symbolic considerations; not one 
requires a special historical cause. For example, a// our apocalyptist’s 
visionary warriors are mounted; Euphrates is the traditional quarter 
from which invasions come; the four angels let loose with destructive 
powers when the hour strikes are a characteristic inversion of the image 
in vii. 1, where four angels are to let loose destructive powers when 
the hour strikes. The only feature which even suggests particular history 
is the preservation of the sanctuary while the city is profaned (xi. 1-2). 
The episodes of the siege raise the idea, even if they do not provide the 
answering fact. But unluckily for Giet the oracle is misplaced and over- 
throws his scheme: it belongs to the Second Woe and sixth trumpet, 
not to the seventh trumpet or the Third Woe. 

Still less successful is Giet’s attempt on the riddle of the heads and 
horns. It is sufficient to say about this, that it forces every sentence of 
the Greek into a meaning the grammar disallows. Professor Giet’s style 
is persuasive, and his tone reasonable; but no part of his argument 
can be sustained. AUSTIN FARRER 


Vetus Latina: die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus Sabatier 
neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron. Band 
26: Epistulae Catholicae, Apocalypsis; 2.Lieferung: 1 Pt. Pp. 
65-184. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1958. DM. 26.25. 


A FULL review of the first Lieferung of Band 26 of this great undertaking 
was published in 7.7.S., N.S. viii. 2 (October 1957), pp. 301-7. The 
first Lieferung contained the Epistle of James: the second contains 
1 Peter, and in form and layout it is identical with its predecessor. 
After the publication of the review of the first Lieferung it was 
kindly pointed out by the editors (in a letter) that the ‘Einleitung’, to 
which readers were referred in the prefatory matter for further details 
about the manuscripts and other matters, applied neither to the original 
‘Verzeichnis’ nor to the subsequent ‘Nachtrige’ (as the reviewer had 
erroneously supposed), but to a special ‘Einleitung’ to Band 26, which 
was not yet published. Consequentiy, some of the comments made in 
Section 3 of the review will need to be modified, and the total cogency 
of the section reassessed, when the promised ‘Einleitung’ appears. 
Meanwhile, in order to guard against further misunderstanding, the 
editors have explained clearly on the second page of the wrapper of 
the present fascicule what the ‘Einleitung’ is, and why its appearance is 
delayed ; and they are to be thanked for having followed this explanation 
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by a brief abstract from it of certain essential information which goes 


a very long way towards meeting the criticisms of the review. 
H. F. D. Sparks 


The Use of Dictation in Ancient Book-production. By T. C. Sxear. 
(Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XLII.) Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 3s. 6d. 


THE importance to the biblical scholar of this little pamphlet of thirty 
pages bears no relation to its length. The writer considers critically the 
theory ‘that books when produced on a commercial scale in the ancient 
world were commonly produced by means of a number of scribes copy- 
ing simultaneously from dictation’. Tracing this theory from its origin 
at the end of the eighteenth century through its later exponents he 
exposes the fragility of its evidential bases. Since Balogh called attention 
to the ancient habit of pronouncing aloud the words one read, modern 
scholars have noted that the presence in a manuscript of phonetic errors 
can no longer be taken as clinching proof of dictation, or visual errors 
of its absence. To take two examples noted by the reviewer: in the 
Bankes Iliad (P. Lond. 114) at 24. 763 the papyrus has noos: was this 
error, which clearly arose from the unreflecting reading of 7 as if it were 
7 with a high cross-bar, committed by a scribe pronouncing his words 
as he copied visually or by a dictator presiding over a corps of writers? 
Again, the faults occurring in a first-century Plato papyrus (Berlin 
P. 13291; W. Schubart, Journal Fur. Pap. iv (1950), pp. 83 ff.) strongly 
suggest that the exemplar was written in a cursive hand: among them 
are ovra for ovoa, mats for tous, eymvovro mu for eyevovro ev. But can 
one be sure, as one might be tempted to guess, that the writer is copying 
by eye and that no one is reading badly to him? 

In spite, however, of the slightness of the evidence, there may be 
occasions on which multiplication of copies by dictation is the correct 
explanation of how books were produced. Skeat shrewdly observes that 
the modern tendency to reject dictation is ‘not due to an increase of 
knowledge, but merely a change in fashion’. He rightly discounts most 
of Ohly’s arguments from the ancient stichometric system, and makes 
a capital point of the usefulness of dictation in producing a large number 
of copies in a short time. But the strength of his work lies in its abandon- 
ment of theorizing in favour of the investigation of particular manu- 
scripts. He reiterates and reinforces (convincingly, in the reviewer's 
opinion) arguments put forward earlier by H. J. M. Milne and himself 
for regarding the Codex Sinaiticus as produced by dictation. Particu- 
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larly interesting is his demonstration that the process of collation of the 
lost ancient manuscript of Pamphilus involved two persons, one to read 
and one to correct. Cumulative evidence of confusions is offered also 
for the Pierpont Morgan Papyrus of the Iliad, the Donaueschingen MS. 
of Orosius, copies of the Divina Commedia and the Life of Sir Thomas 
More. The work concludes with some practical remarks on the types 
of error characteristic of the two methods of dictation and visual copy- 
ing, and on that particular variety, defined as ‘lack of liaison between the 
reader and the writer’, which he has himself used as the identifying 
mark of the dictation system. 

On this sober and modestly argued paper the reviewer would like to 
offer three observations, two of them concerning material that has come 
to light since it was written, the third not immediately forming part of 
the author’s investigation, but intimately connected with it. 

1. Skeat rightly lays stress on the handicaps (especially to visual copy- 
ing) of the traditional writing posture. The Egyptian scribe sat cross- 
legged; his skirt or kilt, which was tightly stretched across his knees, 
formed the only support for his writing material. Such a method is 
adequate for a writer with a brush, who needs to put no weight behind 
his strokes: did it survive the invention of the reed pen? The colophon 
of P. Lond. 136, in which the knee is given a part to play in copying, 
and a relief now in Rome suggest that it may have done. But there is a 
new piece of evidence to consider. Among the rooms excavated at 
Qumran is one identified by Father de Vaux and his collaborators as the 
scriptorium of the community. In it were found fragments of structures 
in brick covered with plaster carefully worked into curious shapes. When 
these fragments were reconstructed in Jerusalem, the result was a long 
narrow table, about 5 metres long, and half a metre high. The presence 
of two inkpots, one still containing dried ink, suggested this was the 
furniture of a scriptorium, not a refectory (Rev. biblique, \xi (1954), 
p. 212). If this identification is right, at one place in Palestine in the 
first century A.D. (where incidentally, Greek manuscripts also may have 
been copied) tables were used for writing, and one is warned against 
generalizing from Egyptian practice. 

2. It seems as though the Bodmer papyrus of St. John of c. A.D. 200 
is another example of a New Testament manuscript produced by dicta- 
tion. The suggestion has already been put forward by F. Lasserre (Rev. 
de théol. et de philosophie, ser. 111. vii (1957), p. 48) on the basis of such 
faults as a thrice-repeated pybavros for wepavros, or the alteration of 
veya to 7va, and is very persuasive. Is this, one wonders, a case of the 
usefulness of dictation already emphasized by Skeat? Supposing a 
church were the possessor of one or more venerable and coveted 
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exemplars of the scriptures, its best method of keeping up with the 
demand for copies might lie in multiplying them by dictation. 

3- This observation leads on to the next. The Bodmer codex of 
St. John, after writing, was collated with an exemplar which seems not 
to have been that from which it was copied. It seems likely that such 
use of a second exemplar was a normal feature of ancient practice. Some 
evidence for it was offered by me in MPER, v, p. 145 and n. 4. It can 
now be supplemented: see P. Oxy. xxiv 2387, fr. i (Aleman), with the 
notes of E. Lobel; ibid., P. Oxy. 2404, ii. 44 ff. (Aeschines). In these 
places it is possible to see what reading was altered: in the Bodmer 
papyrus, however, a sponge has often been used to remove the traces 
of earlier writing. In its case the exemplar used for collation, even when 
its readings are orthographically inferior, is the one that commands 
respect. This practice, which must have led to far-reaching contamina- 
tion of texts, is one to which the New Testament scholar must pay 
closer attention than he has done hitherto. E. G. TURNER 


The Letter and the Spirit. By R. M. Grant. Pp. viii+ 163. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1957. 155. 


Tuis is a study of the origins and development of the allegorical 
interpretation of the Bible. Recent years have seen a renewed interest 
in the validity of different types of scriptural interpretation. It was one 
of the presuppositions of the liberal school that the plain meaning of 
scripture alone was permissible, and the biblical scholar’s task was 
defined as the search for the literal meaning in every verse, established 
by means of exact scholarship. Dissatisfaction with this aim arose from 
the search itself. The literal meaning of the New Testament frequently 
forces attention to its own interpretation of the Old Testament. Biblical 
exegesis is not incidental to the theology of the New Testament, but 
constantly presupposed by it. From the point of view of constructive 
theology, the most fruitful approach has been the use of historical 
typology, for that is authorized by a philosophy of history which is 
latent in the Christian claim of a definitive salvation event. It is re- 
cognized indeed that to accept historical typology is to cross the line 
between an objective and a subjective method of exegesis. It is 
notoriously difficult to distinguish what is valid in any given instance of 
this exegesis, and typology passes over into allegory almost imper- 
ceptibly. This is the reason why controversy surrounds the recent works 
of Fr. Thornton.' Nevertheless, in these books he has entered into 


tL. S. Thornton, The Form of the Servant: 1, Revelation and the Modern 
World (1950); 11, The Dominion of Christ (1952); II, Christ and the Church 
(1956). 
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the mind and outlook of the Church Fathers to a degree perhaps un- 
paralleled in modern theological writing. If it is agreed that the use of 
historical typology is inevitable in the effort to find a constructive 
biblical theology today, the question arises whether it is possible to 
draw the line there, or does it also involve other forms of allegorical 
interpretation which neither the New Testament writers nor the early 
Fathers themselves could avoid altogether ? In this situation the attempt 
to divide sharply between typology and allegory can hardly be main- 
tained. Professor Jean Daniélou, who has been one of the protagonists 
of typology, is aware of this problem, and while rejecting the kind of 
allegorism used by Philo, can make a partial rapprochement by emphasiz- 
ing the wide range of biblical symbolism employed in the sacramental 
life of the Church.’ On the other hand, Professor Lampe’s essay on 
typology,? though coming to much the same conclusion, looks like the 
rearguard action of the older school of liberal theologians. 

Attention has thus inevitably been drawn to the nature and validity of 
allegorical exegesis. Dr. Grant has done a great service to theologians in 
providing fully documented material on which a judgement may be 
made. It is well known that the methods used by the Alexandrian 
allegorists were taken over from Greek exegetes of Homer and Hesiod. 
But the wide range of classical texts on which this statement is based is 
not readily available to theologians, and too often it is a fact that has to 
be taken on trust without proof. The first chapter of the book supplies 
this need, giving a fascinating account of the way in which writers of the 
successive philosophical schools attempted to bring the ‘canonical’ 
books into line with their philosophies. This was no arbitrary wresting 
of the text, for these writers were convinced that their own world view 
was the true meaning of them, and that the methods they were using 
were legitimate by the rules of grammar and were in accord with the 
proper understanding of poetry. It is this chapter, with its copious 
references, which is likely to be valued most highly in this study of 
allegorical interpretation. 

After this, the book follows an historical plan, tracing the influence of 
these methods and theories upon Jewish exegetes (notably Philo, of 
course), the New Testament, the early Fathers, and finally Clement and 
Origen. The special interest in Origen is the thoroughgoing allegorizing 
of his earlier works, the theory propounded in the De Principiis and the 
practice exemplified in the Commentary on Fohn. It is the problem posed 
by these two books which dominates the entire work. Once again the 
enigmatic character of this many-sided colossus among exegetes demands 


' Jean Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri (1950); Bible et Liturgie (1951). 
* Essays in Typology, by G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe (1957). 
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a decision. The reader is gaining the information on which to base his 
opinion all through the book, knowing that the attitude adopted towards 
Origen will decide the issue of the validity of allegorical interpretation, 
and so bring the whole argument te its practical conclusion. There are 
those who hold that Origen was in the main an orthodox Catholic 
Christian of his time, giving rein to speculation only in the interstices, s9 
to speak, of the regula fidei, and using gnostic language in order to 
render the faith intelligible to the intellectuals of Alexandria. On the 
other hand, it is also. contended that Origen’s thought was so much 
influenced by gnosticism and so strongly marked by his individual 
genius, that his work is strictly parallel to that of the pagan allegorists, 
imposing a philosophical theology, which almost amounts to a gnosti- 
cism, upon the Bible, both Old and New Testaments. These two views 
are represented by the two most important influences that preceded his 
written theological work. ‘The first of these is the indelible impression 
left on him by the martyrdom of his father in the persecution under 
Severus. The second is his pagan university education, and subsequent 
position as a master of grammar. 

Dr. Grant takes the second view for his understanding at any rate of 
the younger Origen, and his book breaks new ground by stressing the 
corresponding influence of Origen’s status as a grammarian far more 
realistically than previous scholars. As an allegorist, Origen was not so 
much indebted to the tradition of biblical exegesis mediated by Clement 
from Philo the Jew (Daniélou and de Lubac), or to the neo-Platonic 
philosophy of Ammonius Saccas (Cadiou), as to the academic training 
that he had received in grammar and rhetoric. It is for this reason that, 
although he draws greatly on Philo, and frequently follows his biblical 
interpretations, he can deliberately construct and use a system of inter- 
pretation which allows him to go beyond Philo in its radical transmu- 
tation of the biblical record. The significance of this is that it allows a 
distinction to be drawn between the allegories that appear to modern 
readers to be purely captious and artificial, such as the symbolism of 
names and numbers, and the more sustained allegories which ‘anagogic- 
ally’ tell of the soul of man in relation to God. The former kind are the 
product of the defensive necessity of finding a reason for every jot and 
tittle of the inspired Word, which Origen shared with his pagan models, 
and can be rejected by the modern critic as the dross of his grammatical 
stock-in-trade without harm to Origen’s real contribution to theology. 
But the sustained allegories seek their justification in religious philosophy, 
and although they may be no longer acceptable because of the changing 
presuppositions of philosophy through the years, yet the method retains 
a certain validity wherever the attempt is made to give Christianity an 
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ontological formulation. Dr. Grant does not make this distinction 
sharply, probably because he is aware that allegory has a number of 
forms with a single common principle, that the historical and actual 
symbolizes the universal and spiritual. But the failure to do so, though 
not in the least affecting the great value of his argument, is liable to 
leave the reader with something of the bewildering confusion which a 
reading of Origen’s own earlier works makes on his mind. This may be 
the reason why the final chapter gives the impression of leading the 
reader away from the real issue, whether there is a valid allegorical 
interpretation of scripture. It is, however, evident in the end that he 
sees a place only for the sustained allegory along these lines, and he 
suggests the use of the concept of the true myth, though giving a much- 
needed warning that a different term is urgently needed for this 
ambiguous word. 

In his handling of the New Testament material, Dr. Grant sometimes 
takes up positions which must be regarded as doubtful. The allegory of 
Hagar and Sarah in Gal. iv differs considerably from that of Philo 
(p. 48).! The late dates assumed for the writing of 1 Peter—con- 
temporary with Clement of Rome (p. 59)—and of 2 Peter—directed 
against Montanists or Valentinians (p. 78)—are not proved, and yet are 
fundamentally important for deciding what construction is to be put 
upon the attitudes to scripture which these epistles contain. The con- 
trast between Jetter and spirit in 2 Cor. iii. 6 is not a question of right 
or wrong exegesis, but is an attempt to analyse the true religious mind 
(p. 51). The background of it is the burning Judaistic controversy, and 
Paul's motive is practical. The real underlying contrast is between the 
observance of the law as a rule-of-thumb, a technique, of pleasing God, 
and the observance of it as a framework for the personal relationship 
with God established by Jesus Christ. Thus the letter and the spirit are 
not necessarily incompatible, though Paul is definitely of the opinion 
that the law is superseded by the new frame of the Body of Christ. 
The ‘veil’ remains on the hearts of Jews who read the law because of 
the porosis of their hearts, not because of the letter of the law itself. 
Those who are freed from the blindness caused by this veil behold the 
glory of the Lord—not, however, by reading the law in an allegorical 
way, but directly by their relationship with Christ in God. It is a new 
dimension of living rather than a method of interpretation. Although 
Paul is willing to use rabbinic methods of exegesis, themselves derived 
from Alexandrian models, as D. Daube has shown, this is only to press 
home his point, which is not in itself dependent on any theory of 
allegorical interpretation. The distinction here is elusive and difficult to 

1 Cp. De Cherubim, 1-3; De Fuga, 37-38. 
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grasp. Perhaps it can best be indicated by reference to the reader's 
reaction to the title of this book: one assumes that it is going to be about 
what St. Paul meant by the letter and the spirit, and discovers that it is 
about what Origen meant by them. 

If a certain hesitancy must be expressed at these points, this must not 
be taken as a criticism of its main positions. The assembly of relevant 
material, and the extremely wide reading on which it is based, can only 
leave the reader filled with admiration and gratitude. Useful additional 
matter is provided in the appendixes, on the use of the technical terms 
of the grammarians by the Church Fathers, and on the textual criticism 
employed both by Marcion and by Origen. Though it is a comparatively 
short treatise, Dr. Grant has provided a survey on the basis of such wide 
and deep reading that theologians will have a reliable tool for a con- 
structive approach to the allegorical interpretation of the Bible. 

BARNABAS LINDARS 


Mythe et allégorie: les origines grecques et les contestations judéo- 
chrétiennes. By JEAN PEPIN. Pp. 522. Paris: Aubier, 1958. 


PEPIN begins with a detailed analysis of myth and mythology in terms 
taken primarily from Schelling but brought up to date by the use of 
anthropological studies and the work of Freud and Jung, showing their 
relation to the interpretation, allegorical and less allegorical, of myths, 
and incidentally pointing out the extent to which the work of Rudolf 
Bultmann can be classified as allegorization. Then he traces the history 
of Greek and Graeco-Roman allegorization through Macrobius. This 
analysis is excellent, though more might perhaps be made of distinctive 
elements in the work of Cornutus. After sections on Jewish allegorization 
and rabbinic exegesis and on Paul and the gospels, he goes on to Clement, 
and later provides a study of the anti-allegorical attitude of Christian 
allegorizers. There is also a long treatment of the tripertita theologia of 
Varro, its sources, its influence, and Augustine’s criticism of it. Students 
of Varro, of the Middle Stoa, and of Augustine will be especially grateful 
for this section of the book. Only one omission should be mentioned: 
nothing is said of Sallustius’ [Tepi Qe@v Kai xdopov, or of Nock’s 
edition and study of it (Cambridge, 1926), although this wotk is 
discussed by Pépin in 7.U. lxiii (1957), pp. 408-11. 

When so much is given, it seems almost presumptuous to ask for 
more. But since Pépin is discussing Homeric exegesis among Jews and 
Christians, he could add something on that of the Simonians (e.g., if 
Hippolytus, Ref. 6. 19. 2-3), of the Naassenes of Hippolytus (Ref. 5. 6-11; 
parallels to Macrobius are given by Wendland in his edition, pp. 81-85), 
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ofthe same or other gnostics as discussed by J. Carcopino, De Pythagore 
gx apétres, and in the gnostic works discussed by J. Doresse in Novum 
Testamentum, i, pp. 63-64. It seems significant that the mysteries of 
Samothrace, mentioned by Varro (Pépin, pp. 347-51), recur among the 
Naassenes and are explained allegorically. 

The detailed indexes are among the most attractive features of the 
book, though the division of allegorical equivalences into ‘domains’ 
(Greek and oriental, Latin, and Judeo-Christian) is perhaps a little 
more rigid than is the thought of the authors involved; thus Theo- 
philus can derive the name of Deucalion from Jed[re] xadet [dpas 
§ beds] (Ad Autol. iii. 19) and that of Orpheus from dp[véwv 7du]owvia 
(ii. 31). Though presumably the sources are different, the method is 
the same. 

Something might be said about the exegetical implications of the use 
of Homerocentones, since both Irenaeus (Adv. haer. i. 9. 4, p. 86 H.) 
and Tertullian (Praescr. 39) compare the work of gnostic exegetes with 
them. No doubt such works were primarily either school exercises 
or jeux d’esprit, but since allegorizers took delight in discovering new 
meanings by taking words and phrases out of their original contexts, 
to move whole lines must have provided even greater pleasure and 
significance. 

Finally, the correlation between Graeco-Roman and Christian theories 
of allegorization (discussed by Pépin in his book and in 7.U. lxiii, 
pp. 406-7) can be given a little more precision. The passage which he 
cites from Porphyry (De Antro 2-3) is largely derived from Cronius 
(cp. E. Leemans, Studie over den Wijsgier Numenius van Apamea, 
Brussels, 1937, pp. 155-6 = Test. 9); and according to Porphyry, who 
may have known Origen’s library (J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, Ghent- 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 13 n. 1) and certainly knew some of Origen’s works, 
Cronius was one of Origen’s chief sources (Eusebius, H.E. vi. 19. 8). 
There is also a less precise way in which allegorical methods were 
transmitted. This is found in the use of handbooks in the teaching of 
thetoric. It is worth noting that when the rhetorician Aphthonius 
(Progymn. 6; ii. 30-32 Spengel) speaks of the ‘confirmation’ of the truth 
of myths he has in mind their allegorical content. 

In summary, it must be said that for anyone concerned, either as 
clssicist or as theologian, with ancient exegesis—and it was a topic of 
great importance for Greeks, Romans, Jews, and Christians—Pépin’s 
book will be highly rewarding and indeed indispensable. It marks a 
significant advance in the study of the subject. 


R. M. Grant 
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Das Fudenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen. By GEorc Strecxzp, 
Pp. x+296. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 70.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1958. DM. 33.50. 


THis is a very careful, competent, and thorough study of an extremely 
complex subject. The fourteen-page bibliography includes literature in 
English, French, and Dutch as well as German, and abundant refer. 
ences are supplied on various points of detail to the ancient sources, 
Rabbinic, Jewish-Christian, Patristic, or Mandean. The book begins 
with a review of earlier research, from F. C. Baur to H. J. Schoeps and 
B. Rehm, summarizing the various theories and indicating the contri- 
bution made by the several scholars mentioned. The first main section 
then seeks to isolate the Grundschrift (G) underlying the Homilies and 
Recognitions. Rehm’s argument that R is based on both G and His 
considered, but rejected: both H and R are independently based on G, 
Then follows an excursus on Ordination in the Pseudo-Clementines, 
in which an attempt is made to reconstruct the ordination ritual, and 
the result is compared with other extant ordinals. The next section is 
devoted to the Scriptural citations, which are classified according to 
their degree of variation from the canonical text. The conclusion is 
drawn that these quotations were made from memory. Consideration 
is given to the possibility of quotation from uncanonical texts, and 
some are listed, but whether these came from one or more written 
sources or from oral tradition cannot now be determined. One thing, 
however, is certain: that in these documents there is no citation of a 
Jewish-Christian gospel. Here (p. 132) reference may now be made to 
Winter’s analysis of the patristic quotations of Matt. xi. 27 par. 
(Novum Testamentum i (1956), pp. 112 ff.). 

S. then proceeds to explore the possibility of discovering sources 
behind G. The starting-point is provided by the introductory Epistle 
of Peter and Contestatio, prefixed to the Homilies, which supply both 
the name of the document (Kerygmata Petri) and the standard by 
which to define it. Contrary to the general opinion that this source 
was Ebionite, S. claims that it belongs to a gnosticizing Jewish Chris- 
tianity. It is not Elkesaite, although there are similarities due toa 
common background, and to call it Ebionite is at least open to mis- 
understanding (pp. 214 f.). Again, the contact with Essenism is 
slight—‘Die Kerygmen stehen nicht im Einflussbereich der essenisch- 
sadokitischen Sekte’ (p. 217). It is here, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, ‘that issue will be joined with the author, but it should be added 
that he recognizes that some questions are still open. 
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The Gnostic or gnosticizing background of the document is suf- 
fciently evident from Strecker’s numerous citations of parallels from 
Gnostic sources, but one point may perhaps be raised in regard to the 
Syxygienlehre: in Irenaeus the Valentinian syzygies are pairs of aeons 
emanating from the supreme God, not as here pairs of opposites. 
Admittedly Christ and Sophia are said to form a new syzygy, which, 
4s$. observes, provides a close parallel to the doctrine of the Kerygmata, 
but there would seem to be two distinct uses of the term. The point 
may merit investigation. Moreover, if there are no Rabbinic parallels 
(p. 155), there is one in the Dead Sea Scrolls (cp. Schubert in T.L.Z. 
1953, col. 495 ff.; see also Vig. Chr. xi (1957), p. 106). 

This section includes chapters on such themes as the true Prophet, 
the two Aeons, the Law and the theory of the false pericopae, and 
Baptism, which deserve mention if only for the extensive references 
to the parallels in ancient sources. In the chapter on Anti-Paulinism 
it is argued that the Kerygmata were anti-Pauline, but that the figure 
of Simon and the anti-Marcionite elements were introduced by the 
author of G, probably from another source. S. does not claim that the 
author of the Kerygmata employed material derived from the traditions 
of the primitive church, but only that this relatively late polemic 
serves to fill out the picture of the Judaistic case against Paul (p. 196). 
He thinks the document originated in Syria (? Beroea) about A.D. 200. 

Another source, independent of the Kerygmata, is found in the first 
book of the Recognitions. This document is commented on at length, 
and a footnote adds that it shows no gnostic elements and therefore 
represents a more original Jewish Christianity than the Kerygmata 
(p. 254). Comparison with the notice in Epiphanius about the Ava- 
Babuoi "IaxasBov shows that although the two cannot be reconciled, a 
common basis is unmistakable. Both may therefore go back to the 
same archetype. This source contains the earliest attestation of the 
migration from Jerusalem to Pella, and, moreover, shows parallels to 
the theology of Aristo of Pella. It is therefore thought to have been 
written in that region, and is dated after the edict of Hadrian but 
before the composition of G in which it was embodied, i.e. between 
150 and 200. 

A final chapter seeks to trace the process of development. The 
author of G was neither catholic nor heretical, since these terms pre- 
suppose a distinction not yet made when he wrote—somewhere between 
220 and 300. The Homilies derive from the pen of an Arian, whose 
pre-Nicene Christology places him between 300 and 320. The Recog- 
nitions on the other hand are catholic, and date from about 350. In 
addition some later interpolations are noted which are of less importance. 
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The argument is clearly and cogently presented, and such checks 
as have been made indicate the author’s fidelity to his sources. Some 
reserve is, however, dictated by the existence of other attempts to 
resolve the problem, and by the inevitably precarious nature of theories 
involving the reconstruction of hypothetical documents by literary 
criticism. Whether this latest venture will prove more satisfactory than 
its predecessors remains to be seen, but it is safe to say that, whatever 
may be thought of the theory, the references alone will make this book 
a useful contribution to the study of the Clementines. 

R. McL. Witsox 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. Edited by Turopor 
K.auser. Lieferungen 23-26: Diamant—Dreizehn. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1957-8. 


THE last note on the progress of R.A.C. will be found in 7.7.S., ns,, 
viii, pp. 328-30. Four more fascicles have been published, 23/24 in 1957, 
25/26 early in 1958, bringing the lexicon to the word Dretzehn. It is worth 
remarking that there are few short articles, the 36 articles of these 4 
fascicles averaging 17 columns each, not much under 7,000 words, a 
generous measure which gives scope to the contributor. Noteworthy 
among them are: Diatribe, Diocletianus, Dionysius Areopagiticus, Diézese, 
Dirne, Disciplina, Divinatio, Dogma, Domdne, Domitianus, Donatismus, 
Donauprovinzen, Doxographie, Doxologie, Drache, Dracontius, Drei. 

W. Seston does not deal with the whole of Diocletian’s activities, 
but expounds the tetrarchy system and considers his religious policy. 
On the persecution he dissents from N. H. Baynes, holding that Diocle- 
tian was fully responsible and that his motives were religious. In 
Diézese A. Scheuermann carefully explains the uses of the term, properly 
distinguishing East and West. René Roques is allowed 46 columns for 
Dionysius the Areopagite; this is an admirably clear account of the 
literature and the thought, written presumably before the publication 
of W. Vélker’s new book on Dionysius. Perhaps more should have been 
said on his influence, so important in itself and so pertinent to R.A.C. 
that it does not seem quite fair to refer us simply to the long discussion 
in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. Dirne (A. Hermann and H. Herter) is 
something of a surprise, for it occupies 63 columns, over 40,000 words, 
the length of a book. Much of the detail seems unnecessary, especially 
as the section on religious prostitution is quite short. E. Fascher's 
Dogma, which rightly deals with the concept itself, is interesting up t0 
about A.D. 300, but thereafter rather thin. Domdne (42 cols., F. M. 
Heichelheim) is most useful, particularly for its discussion of church 
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property. K. Gross reaffirms, against Moreau, the serious extent of 
persecution under Domitian. Dr. Frend’s Donatismus (20 cols.) is highly 
interesting and sometimes provocative, a clear and moderate statement 
of the views familiar to readers of his Donatist Church, and particularly 
suitable to R.A.C. Donauprovinzen (A. Lippold and E. Kirsten, 40 cols. 
and map) must have almost as many words inside brackets as outside. 
If this limits its readability, it is nevertheless extremely valuable for the 
information it assembles, especially about Christian sites, and for its 
bibliography. Dracontius, by P. Langlois, gives us a synthesis of much 
scattered modern work, without claiming to solve all the problems. 
There are no articles on Didymus, ‘Diognetus’, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Dionysius Exiguus, or Diodore of Tarsus, perhaps none of them 
clear cases for inclusion. Doketismus is unfortunately relegated to a later 
Scheinleib, where the English reader may not think of looking for it." 


Eusébe d’Emése: Discours conservés en Latin, en partie inédits. 
Edited by E. M. Buytaert. 2 vols. Pp. lvi+380 and vi+332. 
(Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et Documents 26, 27.) 
Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense. I: 1953; II: 1957. 
450+350 fr. belg. 


A PROMINENT pupil of Eusebius of Caesarea, the teacher of Diodore of 
Tarsus, a homoean theologian distinguished enough to be nominated 
tothe See of Alexandria in A.D. 338 (not 341, as Buytaert says), Eusebius 
of Emesa should be of considerable interest in the history of doctrine. 
So far, the attribution of his works to other men and of other men’s to 
him has made any proper estimate impossible. Now we begin to know 
what is genuine. Theodoret quotes some passages in Greek, others are 
found in catenae, and something survives in Syriac and Armenian. More 
substantial are the fourteen Latin homilies published in 1643 by Sir- 
mond as the work of Eusebius of Caesarea. Cave soon attributed them 
to Emisenus, but, as Tillemont curtly remarked, gave no reasons. In 


' Since the above was written, Lieferung 27 (Dreizehn-Ebenholz) has appeared. 
It contains eight complete articles, all quite substantial. There is a very useful 
one on Dura-Europos by Otto Eissfeldt with four plans and an extensive 
bibliography. Klaus Wessel writes on the Passage of the Red Sea with due 
attention to its typological and allegorical interpretation in the New Testament 
and the Fathers and to its representation in early Christian art. There are two 
important theological essays, Dynamis by Erich Fascher (some 15,000 words) 
and Ebenbildlichkeit by H. Merki (about 7,000 words). Of particular interest 
because its material, as assembled, is so unusual is Alfred Hermann’s long 
atticle (roughly 10,000 words) on many aspects of thirst, literal and meta- 
Phorical, cultic and ascetic. Altogether a most valuable fascicle. 
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1832 J. C. Thilo argued the case for assigning two anti-Sabellian homi- 
lies in Sirmond’s collection to our author. So the matter rested until 
Wilmart discovered in the celebrated Trecensis 523 (so important to the 
text of Tertullian) seventeen homilies expressly ascribed to Eusebius 
of Emesa, two of which appear also in Sirmond, precisely those which 
Thilo gave to him. Wilmart published two of the Troyes group, V, De 
Imagine (Rev. de l’Orieni chrétien, xxii, 1920), and VI, De Martyribys 
(Anal. Boll. xxxviii, 1920), was disposed to accept both sets, Trecensis 
and Sirmond, as genuine homilies of Emisenus, and intended to edit the 
whole. E. M. Buytaert, now a professor at the Franciscan Institute, §, 
Bonaventure, New York, took up the task which Wilmart left unfinished, 
First he collected the Greek and oriental fragments in his L’Héritage 
littéraire d’ Eusébe d’ Emése (Louvain, 1949) and discussed at length the 
authenticity of the Trecensis homilies in Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
1948. Now he has completed his critical edition of the Latin homilies, 
volume I containing the seventeen from Tyrecensis, volume II the Sir- 
mondian group, except the two which are also in Trecensis. 

At first sight this handsome production, well printed on good paper 
with ample margins, seems all one could desire. The introduction 
describes the manuscripts minutely, the authenticity of the twenty-nine 
homilies is adequately established, the text has a full apparatus criticus, 
biblical references are given in profusion, and there are elaborate 
indices—biblical citations (35 pages), a subject-index which is little less 
than a key to Eusebius’s theology, and an index of words of interest to 
the Latinist. I want to say at once that whatever criticism I offer, this 
is a work of high scholarship as well as devoted labour, of real importance 
for patristic studies. As one uses it, however, doubts arise not so much 
of the editor’s technical qualifications as of his judgement. I had not read 
far before I came upon readings which seemed to have no justification 
in the apparatus. The available manuscripts are: for I-X VII, Trecenss 
523; for XVITI-XXIX, Paris lat. 16837, Charleville 266, and Sirmond’s 
edition, which rested on a codex Herivallensis lost since he used it; 
III-IV have the double tradition, Trecensis and Paris—Charleville- 
Sirmond. Further, there are the Greek and oriental fragments. Buytaert 
decided to go behind the Latin in an endeavour to reach Eusebius hin- 
self, so that his conjectures from the Greek and other fragments appear 
now as the printed Latin text. This is a gross error. The ancient Latin 
version should have been edited for its own sake, with the fragments, or 
a version of them, printed for comparison. I was so surprised to discover 
this that I looked for reviews of volume I and found that Dom Amand 
had dealt severely with this eclecticism in R.H.E. xlviii, 1953. But 
Buytaert has gone farther. He has emended Theodoret’s Greek when his 
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only Latin manuscript agrees with it! Where Theodoret (P.G. 83, 312) 
has ) Yux dv od mdoxer Ta TOD Gwparos cvvoica and Trecensis 
reads anima . . . cum adest corpori, he prints anima nostra non patitur 
quae adsunt corpori, that is, ovvdvra. 

Another misjudgement concerns biblical references. No distinction 
is made between quotations and allusions, and minor resemblances are 
included which need not even be allusions. The index implies that 
Eusebius quotes (for it is a table of citations) every book of the New 
Testament except Philemon and 2, 3 John. On investigation James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, and Revelation (and perhaps others) disappear. Is it not 
significant also that whereas he finds 138 citations from Hebrews and 
63 from Revelation in volume I, he finds but three to Hebrews and 
none to Revelation in volume II. He has, in fact, treated the two 
volumes differently. 

I repeat that despite its blemishes this edition does now enable us to 
study Emisenus, and one hopes that Buytaert will pursue his intention 
to do so. We naturally expect light on the homoean theology, and to a 
certain extent we get it. But, cn a first and hasty reading, I cannot feel 
that Eusebius seriously faces the difficulties of Trinitarian thought. He 
soformulates Sabellianism that it is easy to dispose of it. As for himself, he 
seems to think it sufficient to distinguish the Father as nonnatus from the 
Sonasunigenitus, while affirming the unity of God and avoiding homoousios, 
&c. What is really characteristic of him, and deserving of respect, is his 
sense of mystery and human ignorance. Non sum contentiosus . . . cum 
humilitate autem de dubiis volo quaerere ut a fratribus. His reserve is (I 
think) genuine, and altogether unlike the Arian subterfuge, Who shall 
declare his generation? I suspect that Eusebius’s Christology will prove 
to be of more interest than his Trinitarian teaching. Other noteworthy 
matters are his loyalty to Eusebius of Caesarea, his protests against 
schism and his mild caveat against the abuse of relics. His biblical 
exegesis is sober on Antiochene lines, paying due regard to the proper 
meaning of words and to the context, seeking the solutio naturalis, 
suspicious of a facile allegorization yet not entirely excluding allegory. 

Buytaert reaffirms for both collections what he had said of the Tre- 
censis homilies in 1948, that the Latin version dates from about 400 
and comes probably from Gaul. I see no objection to the date, but no 
decisive evidence for the place. He remarks briefly that his edition will 
interest students of the Old Latin versions of Scripture. That is certainly 
iue, though the investigation may prove tricky. Even 2 Cor. viii-ix, 
quoted almost in full in XXIX, does not at once reveal its affinities. 
There is a good deal from Genesis and the Psalms, and many Gospel 
citations, often conflated. Eusebius himself clearly quoted from memory 
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on many occasions, and the translator is simultaneously working direct 
from the Greek and being influenced by his familiarity with a pre. 
Vulgate version. 

Finally, may I draw attention to an important review of this edition 
by Dom Gribomont in R.H.E. liii (1958). He points to the existence of 
another manuscript, Vat. Reg. lat. 144, twelfth century, questions the 
location of the translation in Gaul and concludes, from an examination 
of the citations from Genesis, that the text is near to that of Ambrose. 


Kleine Schriften I. Studien zur spdtantiken Religionsgeschichte. By 
Hans LIETZMANN. Edited by Kurt ALAND. Pp. x+-488, 15 plates 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. 67.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1958. DM. 47 (bound). 


Tue collected Kleine Schriften of Hans Lietzmann will be hailed with 
delight by every serious student of early Christianity. Kurt Aland tells 
us that he had planned such a collection to mark the master’s seventieth 
birthday, 2 March 1945. Although publication was impossible when 
that day came and Lietzmann had died three years before, its prepara- 
tion had been an interest and a comfort to him in his final illness. 
This is the first of three volumes; the second will contain a selection 
from his essays on the New Testament, the third from his studies in the 
history of the Liturgy and the Creeds, together with a short biography 
and a complete bibliography. The present instalment consists of thirty- 
two articles, varying in length from three to forty-five pages and in date 
from 1901 to 1940. They are arranged in four sections—I. Spatantike 
und Christentum, II. Zur Literaturgeschichte, III. Zur Handschriften- 
kunde und Epigraphik, IV. Zur Geschichte der christlichen Kunst— 
and come from twenty different sources. It is this last fact which brings 
out the utility and importance of the collection: utility because only ina 
great library would all these sources be assembled, importance because 
we are thus able to watch Lietzmann in his workshop. Here is some at 
least of the detail, the hard work, which lies behind the easy and lively 
pages of the History. Nine of the papers were published by the Prussian 
Academy and others come from such familiar sources as Pauly—Wissowa 
(3), Z.N.T.W. (2), Z.K.G. (1), and R.G.G. (1), while five are reprinted 
from Festschriften. But which of us is likely to see the Internationale 
Wochenschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, to which Lietzmann 
contributed an article on the origins of Christian art, and how many of 
us could lay hands on the lecture Der Weltheiland to which the untrans- 
latable reference is Eine fenaer Rosenvorlesung? 
It would be proper and profitable, it would be a fine discipline for any 
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aspiring historian, to compare these essays with Lietzmann’s larger 
works, searching for evidence of change and development in his thought 
and weighing the reasons. That is too considerable a task for a brief 
review which can but draw attention to a few outstanding articles. 
Several concern the environment of early Christianity and the problem, 
so keenly discussed today, of the relation between oriertal and Greek 
elements in the shaping of Christian life and thought. A noteworthy 
characteristic of Lietzmann’s work appears in the opening essay, which 
uses the reliefs on the Arch of Constantine at Rome as a text for com- 
ment on the problem of late antiquity, and not simply, it is to be observed, 
of early Christianity. Then there is the vigorous article on Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome, written in 1936 (that is, after the second edition of 
Petrus und Paulus in Rom and the first volume of the History) in reply to 
the negative criticism of Heussi and others. Another long essay, Zur 
altchristlichen Verfassungsgeschichte, appeared in Z.Wiss.Th. in 1914. 
That a great deal has been written since then on the early history of the 
ministry, sometimes with fresh points of view and even, since the 
finding of the Scrolls, with new material to work on, cannot dispense us 
from frequent reconsideration of Lietzmann’s influential conclusions 
and of the evidence which he brought together from Jewish and Greek 
sources, in comparison with which some modern discussions may seem 
to be taking short cuts. Another splendid article describes how the 
collection of St. Augustine’s letters was built up. With Goldbacher’s 
edition before him, Lietzmann isolates the constant units discernible in 
the earlier manuscripts and traces their aggregation into larger groups 
and so into the editions which we use today. An elegant example of 
method, this investigation has an interest for others than specialists 
in the textual history of St. Augustine’s works. The principal article 
in the third section is an early one, dating from 1912, when Lietzmann 
published the fourth-century papyrus at Jena which gives us fragments 
of the Greek text of Irenaeus v. 3-13. Perhaps it was disappointing, if 
also helpful, to find that the papyrus overlapped in part with passages 
already known in Greek from John of Damascus; still, it adds something 
and there are variants from John’s text. This, with the palaeographical 
and epigraphical notes which follow, as well as a number on early 
Christian art, remind us how widely he ranged, and by no means as an 
amateur. 

We must congratulate Kurt Aland on bringing his most welcome and 
valuable project to birth and finding a home for these volumes in Texte 
und Untersuchungen. S. L. GREENSLADE 
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Cyril of Ferusalem and- Nemesius of Emesa. Edited by Wim 
TeLFeR. Pp. 466. (Library of Christian Classics, vol. IV.) 
London: S. C. M. Press, 1955. 35s. 


ANYONE might at first suspect a publisher’s device to interest ‘low 
brow’ and ‘high brow’ at once. What has Cyril to do with Nemesius? 
But such a one, as soon as he had gone a little farther with this fascj- 
nating book, would be quickly reassured. He would discover that the 
deep gulf separating its two subjects is bridged by their common inter. 
preter. Dr. Telfer adds to his (at times daring) originality masterly 
learning, an unlimited range of interests, and a gift for illuminating 
every subject he touches, so that the reader has no doubt that what 
he has before him is a single book, and also one which it is a delight 
and an education to read. It is a volume over which one would like to 
ponder indefinitely, partly because it is not always easy for the reader 
who lacks its author’s learning to reach the point when he can satisfy 
himself that he is fully at grips with some of its intriguing discussions. 
For Dr. Telfer knows so much, and he generously assumes that his 
readers know as much as, and even more than, himself, that he makes 
no attempt at providing complete documentation. 

We wish Dr. Telfer had written a preface, not only for its own 
sake—it would have been first-class reading—but also to tell the reader 
precisely what the volume contains. While the translation of Nemesius's 
De Natura Hominis is (apparently) complete, in Cyril’s lectures there 
are many long omissions. The Mystagogical Catecheses, indeed, are 
omitted altogether, presumably on the ground that they are the work 
not of Cyril, but of his successor. Of the Pre-Baptismal Catecheses, 
Nos. 7-9, 12-14, and 17 are wanting in toto, and there are sections of 
the others, in some cases of considerable length, also omitted from the 
book. But by this curtailment it has been possible to make the English 
text very readable and throughout it is a marked improvement on the 
renderings of Church and Gifford. In the absence of any satisfactory 
critical Greek text of Cyril, Reischl-Rupp seems to have been followed. 
Besides the items named, the volume contains a rendering of Cyril's 
Letter to Constantius. The layout of the book is occasionally slightly 
inconsequential. This is illustrated by acknowledgement of help on 
biological matters from the Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge ap- 
pearing in the Table of Contents. 

On pp. 34-38 Dr. Telfer deals afresh with the problem of distr- 
buting the nineteen Catechetical Lectures (including the Procatechesis) 
through the forty days of the eight-weeks’ Lent. He rightly points to 
an objection to Dom Cabrol’s proposed solution in his Etude sur la 
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Peregrinatio Silvae (1895), namely that it ‘puts xIv on a Wednesday, 
whereas XIV. 24 shows that it was on Monday, and separates 1x and 
x by a Sunday’ (p. 34, note 41). Dr. Telfer is more speculative. We 
have (he says) a total of twenty lectures, since XVIII in its present 
form is really two lectures and there is also the Procatechesis. Now 
we know that part of the Jerusalem Church was unfamiliar with Greek. 
It was only ‘Syriac-’ i.e. Aramaic-speaking. Hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that a further twenty lectures were composed for the non- 
Grecists and delivered on the other days. The objection to this scheme 
is that we should expect the Greek and Aramaic lectures to have been 
given alternately or at least according to some recognizable pattern. 
But as ‘we find indication of two or even three of our Greek lectures 
being on consecutive days’, we must suppose that ‘the two courses’ 
‘were not given strictly day and day about’ (p. 35). The endeavour to 
arrange the distribution of the lectures on the basis of the Armenian 
Jerusalem Lectionary, which reminds the reader of Dom Dekkers’ 
dating of the Peregrinatio Etheriae, may also seem a little precarious. 

Dr. Telfer makes an original and ingenious attempt to fix the year 
of the lectures. It is argued that xiv, which was given on a Monday 
(xiv. 24), was that for the Monday in ‘Passion Week’ (not Holy 
Week); and that since the Vernal Equinox was ‘a few days ago’ 
(xiv. 10), of the possible range of years for the lecture (A.D. 347-52), 
the only two that (on a calendrical computation) satisfy this require- 
ment are 348 and 350. But since the probabilities are that the lectures 
were delivered after Cyril had become a bishop and Jerome’s Chronicle 
puts the date of Maximus’s death between May 348 and 349, the earlier 
year is excluded, and we are thus led to 350 as the date of the lectures. 
Hence these lectures ‘were among the first acts of Cyril as bishop’ 
(p. 38). The validity of the argument clearly rests on whether the evi- 
dence for dating xv in ‘Passion Week’ (to the exclusion of any other 
Monday in Lent) is compelling. 

Much attention is paid throughout to topographical matters. As re- 
gards Cyril’s birthplace, the more common belief, or assumption, that it 
was Jerusalem is rejected. It is argued that in view of the doctrinal tension 
between Jerusalem and Caesarea in the middle and later fourth century 
Gelasius, the Church historian and nephew of Cyril, would not have 
heen appointed bishop of the metropolitan see of Caesarea if the family 
was of Hierosolymitan provenance. In line with Gregory Dix and 
other recent students, Dr. Telfer fully recognizes the importance of 
Jerusalem for the development of liturgy in the fourth century. Much 
tvidence is collected to buttress this thesis in his paper on ‘Constan- 
tine’s Holy Land Plan’ in Studia Patristica, i (1), pp. 696-700, which 
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argues the political significance of Jerusalem for Constantine. The 
‘Holy City’ was the spiritual counterpart of Constantinople and the 
Martyry (which is discussed on the basis of Wistrand’s monograph) 
was planned as the first church in Christendom. In describing the 
general structure of the Martyry and the adjacent buildings, Dr. Telfer 
makes full use of the Madeba Map. The ‘hemisphere’, so much ap. 
plauded by Eusebius, was ‘a peculiarly magnificent baldachino to dig. 
nify the Holy Table’ (p. 51)—a view which he believes is supported 
by the recent excavations in Tripolitania, described by Messrs. J. B. 
Ward Perkins and R. G. Goodchild in Archaeologia, xcv (1953), pp. 
1-84. 

Among the many interesting discussions in the part of the book 
devoted to Nemesius is a useful account of the history of Nemesian 
studies. But by a curious lapse of memory J. A. Fabricius who, we are 
told, ‘started a wave of scepticism’ as to the identity of Nemesius 
with the provincial governor of Cappadocia of that name known to us 
from Gregory of Nazianzen’s Epistles, which had been held since the 
time of Tillemont, is assigned to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Actually the volumes in question of Tillemont’s Mémoires and of 
Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeca are separated by a matter of only a very 
few years. Another numerical slip is on p. 29 where for ‘after thirty 
years’ we should presumably read ‘after twenty-two years’. 


Rufinus: A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed. Translated and 
annotated by J. N. D. Kexiy. Pp. 166. (Ancient Christian 
Writers, Vol. 20.) London: Longmans; Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1955. Price 25s. (Subscription price 20s.) 


Tuis workmanlike edition of Rufinus on the Creed from the competent 
pen of the author of Early Christian Creeds is among the best items we 
have seen in this useful series. Its three sections—‘Introduction’, “Trans- 
lation’, ‘Notes’—are all good, but the last, which assembles and discusses 
a large body of illustrative material, strikes us as the most valuable. 
Rufinus’s ‘Commentary’ has long enjoyed popularity. In earlier days 
(when it passed under the name of Jerome and thus lost its flavour of 
heresy) it was a favourite compendium of Christian belief. Indeed, as 
the Exposicio S. Ieronimi in Symbolum Apostolorum (‘ 1468’ ; really 1478), 
it was one of the first books to be printed in England.' In more recent 
times, it has become a regular manual for theological students, not least 
perhaps because of its suitability as a text for examination purposes. 


' Through an error in the colophon (M.cccc.|xviij for M.cccc.lxxviij) it was 
widely supposed to be the very first book printed in England. 
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For the historian its main interest lies in the light which it throws on 
the early history of the Western Creeds. In his Notes, the Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall gives the reader just the kind of information he needs 
for its intelligent study. 

A few points may deserve notice. Rufinus is charged (as constantly) 
with confounding in ch. 2 ovpBodov with cvpfodA7 when he comes to 
explain why the creed is designated a symbolum. But is it probable that 
we moderns should be competent to instruct on a matter of this kind 
a well-educated and intelligent fourth-century author who spent long 
years in the East and was one of the leading translators of his generation? 
On p. 23, and again on p. 139, the canonical list of biblical books of 
the ‘Council of Carthage of 397’ is quoted. But this list really belongs 
to the Breviary of the Hippo Council of 393 where, despite his recent 
ordination, Augustine appears to have been the leading influence and to 
have preached his De Fide et Symbolo. (The list was taken over from 
Hippo at Carthage four years later unchanged.) The accounts of the 
Manichaean and Gnostic heresies deserved (in each case) a mention of 
the new documents which have recently come to light. The account 
of Apollinarianism could now be supplemented by Fr. de Riedmatten’s 
recent studies and also the work of Prestige and of the same author on 
the Basil-Apollinarius correspondence, supplemented by Mr. K. J. 
Woollcombe’s important review of this last in 7.7.S., April 1958. The 
references on p. 118, note 79, to tpdémaov as applied to the cross 
could, of course, be much extended. Perhaps the important reference 
in Melito of Sardis’s so-called ‘Homily on the Pasch’ (p. 4, l. 2) should 
at any rate have been mentioned. In connexion with the statement 
that the Didache ‘completely disappeared from the Patristic epoch until 
1873, when the Metropolitan Bryennios of Nicomedia rediscovered it’, 
it must not be forgotten that Bryennios’s manuscript was written in 
A.D. 1056, i.e. long after what is commonly accounted the ‘Age of the 
Fathers’, and that a new transcript of a text is as much a terminus 
a quo as ad quem in its history. 

The chief omission noted is any discussion of the text. We are told 
that the translation was based on Vallarsi in preference to Baluzius 
‘in view of its more general accessibility’. But if Baluzius is really ‘at 
many points more reliable’ (p. 26), would it not have been preferable 
to follow it in a new edition for students? Another omission is any 
consideration of whether, like the corresponding works of Cyril and 
Ambrose, it ever had as its complement a treatise on the Mysteries. In 
this connexion some discussion of Connolly’s posthumous edition of the 
Ambrosian Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos in T.S. x (1952) might 
have been in place. 
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Misprints are very few. But on p. 110, note 40, for Numbers xii. 8 read 
Numbers xiii. 16 [LXX 17], and on p. 121 the date of H. Quilliet’s article 
in D.T.C. iv, pt. 1, pp. 565-619 (‘Descente de Jésus aux Enfers’) should 
be 1911. On p. 135, five lines from bottom, for LSP read LCP (‘Latinitas 
Christianorum Primaeva’). The bibliography on pp. 26 f. could properly 
have referred to the critique of Rufinus’s competence as an historian in 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (1882), Note A (“The Authority 
of Rufinus’). This devasting attack on Rufinus’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ 
merits more notice than it commonly receives. F. L. Cross 


Jean Chrysostome: Huit Catéchéses baptismales inédites. Introduc- 
tion, Texte Critique, Traduction et Notes de ANTOINE WENGER. 
Pp. 282 (180-260 doubled); 2 facsimiles. (Sources Chrétiennes, 
vol. 50.) Paris; Editions du Cerf, 1957. 1650 fr. 


Pour son cinquantiéme volume, la collection ‘Sources Chrétiennes’ a 
bien fait les choses. Consacrant la réputation que lui ont value tant de 
titres, elle présente une collection d’inédits dont le connaisseur de 
Chrysostome comme l’historien de la liturgie ne sauront se passer. Son 
flair de chercheur a fait deviner au Pére Wenger que la bréve notice de 
Lambros sur le Manuscrit Stavronikita 6 était lourde de promesses. I] 
est allé regarder la manuscrit sur place et le voila aujourd’ hui qui nous 
livre la premiére série compléte de catéchéses baptismales de Jean 
Chrysostome. D’ailleurs ce qu’on pourra tirer du manuscrit ne semble 
pas s’arréter la: les undecim novae homiliae de Montfaucon seront 
susceptibles d’étre parfaitement éditées et leur nombre s’accroitra de 
deux piéces importantes. Ceux que la publication du Pére W. met en 
appéetit, se prennent aussi 4 souhaiter qu’il trouve le temps de s’atteler 
a cette édition et peut-étre de nous en fournir une nouvelle des homélies 
éditées déja par Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 

Nous venons de fair allusion a ce qui était déja connu de la prédication 
catéchétique de Jean Chrysostome, peu de choses et pas de série 
exhaustive. Cette fois nous sommes apparemment mieux servis. Nous 
voici en mesure de suivre les catéchuménes d’Antioche dans les derniers 
jours de leur préparation et de les retrouver néophytes au matin puis 
aux lendemains de leur baptéme. Et ce sont bien gens de leur temps ¢t 
de leur ville; l’enseignement de Chrysostome est tout vibrant des 
circonstances du moment. On pergoit surtout — j’y verrai le trait le plus 
intéressant de ces catéchéses pour I’historien de la Chrétienté —le 
relachement général et notamment les faiblesses qui se font jour jusque 
dans les rangs des nouveaux initiés. La fin des 4ges héroiques ne date pas 
encore d’un siécle et déja on en est 14. Du moins n’en incrimera-t-on pas 
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la négligence ou l’assoupissement du Docteur; il dénonce, il flagelle, il 
supplie aussi et il persuade. Le Pére W. ne s’est pas contenté dans ses 
érudites notes de mieux présenter ce cadre et d’illustrer cet aspect du 
contenu des homeélies. II s’est efforcé dans un chapitre de son Introduc- 
tion de nous donner une belle présentation de la liturgie baptismale 
d’Antioche pour laquelle il a dépouillé consciencieusement les sources, 
notamment ies catéchéses de Théodore de Mopsueste (pp. 66-104). , 

Ceci dit du contenu des catéchéses, voyons quels titres leur découvre' 
le Pere Wenger pour défendre leur authenticité? On est tellement 
revenu aujourd'hui des restitutions d’ouvrages, des démonstrations de 
pseudo-authenticités qu’on ne réprime pas un mouvement de méfiance 
en abordant cette partie de l’étude du Pére Wenger (pp. 48-59). Elle 
est d’ailleurs inséparable des nombreuses notes qui accompagnent 
lédition et qui ne négligent jamais de signaler tout ce qui peut con- 
tribuer 4 étayer la solution du probleme de I’authenticité des piéces. Le 
choix de paralléles qui, aprés le rappel de |’authenticité acquise de la 
catéchése III, ouvre la série de preuves du Pére Wenger, est excellent. 
Il se recommande surtout par le sens de la finesse, de la pointe et du 
détail qui sont les indices d’authenticité les plus sirs. L’auteur se montre 
plus ingénieux encore dans le traitement de la fausse citation, propre 
aChrysostome, ‘paxdpios yap dnovv 6 mojoas Kai dida£as’ et de quelques 
autres comparaisons caractéristiques. Mais le Pére W. ne cache pas 
qu’é son avis sa meilleure preuve et en méme temps sa moins contestable 
contribution aux études chrysostomiennes réside dans la découverte de 
la forme originale de la doxologie des sermons de Chrysostome, forme 
rarement absente des ceuvres authentiques, 4 peine représentée dans 
l'immense ‘Corpus’ des faux (pp. 57-59). 

Pour ce qui est de l’édition et de la traduction, signalons d’abord que 
malgré |’existence d’un seul manuscrit pour sept des huit homélies 
Pétablissement de texte a donné pas mal de fil 4 retordre. II a fallu 
reconstituer, corriger, conjecturer, sans d’ailleurs avoir a faire face a 
des problémes capitaux dans cet ordre. Le Pére W. se tire d’embarras 
avec discrétion et probité. Je le chicanerai un peu sur une acribie 
exagérée dans son aparat ou sont relevées des minuties orthographiques 
dont l’intelligence du texte et méme |’érudition n’auront que peu de 
profit 4 tirer. Pour ce qui est de la traduction, on sait que, jamais facile, 
elle est particuliérement osée quand il s’agit de Chrysostome. Transposé 
du parler original de son auteur, le texte dont s’inspirait Bossuet devient 
vite lourd et parfois méme banal. La traduction qu’on nous présente ici, 
n'est pas de piétre facture, bien au contraire; je ne dirai pas pourtant 
quelle échappe totalement au risque signalé tout a I’heure. Qui s’est 
essayé dans ce genre de travail y regardera 4 deux fois avant d’incriminer 
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une traduction d’inexactitude. Mais, pour donner deux échantillons de 
mes doutes, ne fallait-il pas traduire ‘tiv oixeiav prpovpevos ayabornra’ 
(i. 17, p. 117) par ‘agissant a l’imitation de sa propre bonté’ plutét que 
‘essentielle bonté’? Et ‘parfaite’ ressemblance est-il assez précis pour 
rendre le célébre ‘aapaAAaxrov’ (i. 21, p. 119)? C’est aussi un terme 
technique que ‘éuérijos’; on ne fait pas justice 4 son importance en |e 
donnant pour équivalent simplement d”*égalité d’honneur’ (p. 120, n. 2), 

Pour terminer signalons quelques passages particuli¢rement beaux 
dans le texte du grand orateur: I’énergie de i. 44; invitation 4 la 
pénétration des gestes et des cérémonies par le regard de la Foi, ii. 9; 
l’émotion de l’orateur évoquant ses propres serments baptismaux, ii. 19; 
le passage sur la recherche de I’Ame égarée mais loyale par la grace du 
Seigneur, iv. 9, encadré d’ailleurs d’un des beaux développements sur 
Saint Paul coutumiers 4 Jean Chrysostome. 

L’Index de quelques mots grecs qui termine l’ouvrage sera utile; on 
regrettera pourtant qu’une édition si excellente et qui va étre un instru- 
ment de travail indispensable puisque les textes sont édités presque tous 
pour la premiére fois, ne soit pas munie d’un Index complet. 

HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN 


Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis. By TORGNY BOHLIN. 
Pp. 110. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1957: 9.) Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundequist; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1957. 
10.50 kr. 


Ever since the publication in 1926 of Souter’s text of Pelagius’s Ex- 
positions of the Pauline Epistles and the four important articles by A. J. 
Smith (7.7.S. xix, xx, and xxxi), we have needed a dispassionate ac- 
count of Pelagius’s theology which would at once penetrate beneath the 
surface of the controversy with Augustine and also, by drawing with 
greater firmness those lines of theological continuity with contemporary 
and previous figures suggested by Smith, lift the great heretic out of his 
theological isolation. The present book is an attempt to do just this, and 
it must be said at the outset that it is the most satisfactory treatment of 
its subject since Klasen’s articles of 1882 and 1885. In fact Bohlin’s 
treatment has a certain affinity with that of Klasen, in that both see the 
theology of Pelagius as dialectical in method. The most fundamental 
form of the Pelagian dialectic, as seen by Bohlin, is anti- Manichaean in 
intention, and asserts that the human will, on the one hand, is part of 
the God-given order of nature, and on the other, that it is set over 
against nature as something specifically human. This I take to be 4 
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brilliant perception into Pelagius’s thought and the most useful con- 
tribution of the book. 

With this methodological tool in hand, then, Bohlin proceeds to an 
analysis of Pelagius’s doctrine of grace (and he has no difficulty in show- 
ing that Pelagius had a doctrine of grace before the controversy with 
Augustine). Grace in Pelagius is neatly schematized into three cate- 
gories—grace of creation, grace of revelation, and grace of forgiveness, 
with two sub-headings belonging to each of these. The first two of these 
main categories are made to correspond to the first assertion of the 
dialectic and the third category to the second. Here Bohlin’s analysis is 
disappointing and misleading. The real perception of the original 
dialectic is weakened by not allowing that dialectic to apply to each of 
the categories of grace. The impropriety of Bohlin’s procedure can be 
seen in two injustices to Pelagius’s thought. He is forced to minimize 
the important Pelagian doctrine of the reconciling efficacy of doctrina 
and exemplum. He also is forced to rely too heavily on the assertion that 
the grace of baptism is an effectual force breaking the power of the 
consuetudo of sin. It is good that the author has raised to its proper 
prominence Pelagius’s doctrine of baptism, but he has not seen it in 
its truer perspective as having primary reference to the status of man as 
justus and sanctus before God. It must also be noted that Bohlin con- 
tinues in the steps of Loofs in asserting Pelagius’s opposition to infant 
baptism in remissionem peccatorum. There is no evidence at all for this. 
Loofs wrote (P.R.E. xv (1904), p. 754) that we are not to be surprised 
at this lack of evidence, since Pelagius never had the opportunity to 
express his opposition. This is hardly an impressive atgument, since 
Pelagius was never slow to force his preoccupations into the Pauline 
Expositions, and in fact, in his special remark in commenting on 1 Cor. 
i, 16 that Paul baptized the whole household (totum domum) of Stephen, 
there may well be an indication of Pelagius’s approval of infant baptism. 

In the second half of his study Bohlin draws out in detail the con- 
siderable points of contact in both thought and language between 
Pelagius and the young Augustine, Ambrosiaster, Ambrose, and Origen- 
Rufinus. The exposition here contains a quite convincing documentation 
of its case that Pelagius’s antecedents are to be found in previous 
Christian theology rather than in sources such as Stoic philosophy 
which have been suggested by other writers. Pelagius was not an 
innovator, but a synthesizer. 

Bohlin has entirely ignored the agitated literary question concerning 
the documents which Plinval has attributed to Pelagius, and has used 
none of these documents in his book. Presumably he is not certain that 
the attributions are correct. If they are right, alterations and changes in 
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perspective in the theological picture here presented will of course be 
necessary. But since some three pages at the beginning are given to 
Pelagius’s trinitarian theology, it is to be regretted that no notice, posi- 
tive or negative, is taken of Martini’s important article in Antonianum, 
1938, identifying, and certainly rightly, three fragments running to 
some fifteen pages as belonging to Pelagius’s work De Fide Trinitatis. 
R. F. Evans 


Corpus Christianorum: Series Latina, CXVII. Edited by H. M. 
Rocuals. Pp. xxxvi+692. Turnhout: Brepols, 1957. 94s. 6d. 


THE volume contains critical texts of the Liber Scintillarum of Defensor. 
the Epistulae of Bishop Desiderius of Cahors; Vita Sancti Desiderii: 
the so-called Epistulae Austrasicae, a group of forty-eight letters from 
Frankish notables collected at Metz in the sixth and seventh centuries; 
Versus de calice, three lines in hexameters extracted from Hincmar’s 
Vita Remigi and according to Hincmar composed by Remigius; Teste- 
mentum Sancti Remigii, likewise from Hincmar, a document which Dom 
Rochais holds with Duchesne against Krusch to be authentic; five 
letters from Frankish notables under the heading Epistulae Aevi Mero- 
wingici; and Epistula, Testamentum et passiones Leodegarii. 

With the exception of the Liber Scintillarum, the remainder consists of 
reprints of critical texts, all from the Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
with the exception of the Testament of St. Leger which is Pitra’s and 
the letter of Venerandus among the Epistulae Aevi Merowingici whichis 
Traube’s. But the present editor has added a few emendations in square 
brackets. 

He has himself undertaken the critical edition of the Liber Scintillarum 
and very helpful it is. The book is an anthology of quotations from the 
Bible and the Fathers up to Isidore of Seville, collected (like the earliest 
extant Latin text of the Vitae Patrum) under moral headings, and com- 
posed between the lifetime of St. Isidore and about 750 when the earliest 
extant manuscript, now at Wiirzburg, was written. Though there are 
now at least 361 manuscripts, only four of them are pre-Carolingian 
and one of these is a brief fragment. The editor has collated the fifteen 
manuscripts of the twelfth century or earlier. 

Of equal value is the exhaustive effort to trace the sources of the 
quotations: the notes to each page, in comparison with the indices, are 
extremely illuminating for the reading of the seventh century and for 
disclosing the size of the gaps in our knowledge of the genuine or 
spurious books which were circulating under the name even of so well 
known an author as Gregory the Great. The tracing of sources is 
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remarkable feat of learning. And the combination of critical text with 
source-criticism sometimes produces interesting results. What are we 
to make of the following quotation from ‘the Acts of the Apostles’— 
‘Nullus ergo propriis viribus valet ingredi ianuam fidei nisi pacificiente 
et operanti gratia Dei’? 

Of the scholarship of the editing there is no question. But there is a 
query about the method. In recent times there has come to be a tendency, 
in the scholarship of the earlier Middle Ages, to treat critical editions 
almost as though they were diplomatic editions—that is to say, to print 
the obvious scribal faults as they stand. The more that is known about 
early medieval Latin, the less dogmatic we come to be about how they 
ought to have spelt or what their grammatical rules ought to have been, 
and consequently the more frightened we become of emending a text 
to produce a grammar or a sense which would not have been the 
grammar or the sense of the sixth or seventh centuries. Dom Rochais 
has, of course, not attempted any diplomatic edition, and he has given 
his own version of the probable punctuation. But he has attempted to 
overcome the difficulty above-mentioned by printing, faults and all, the 
text of the manuscript which he there thinks most reliable and giving 
the readings of the other manuscripts in the apparatus. For example, it 
seems to carry the principle far when Orienus is printed in the text as 
the author of a quotation from Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus, when 
an equally early manuscript reads Origenes. Or again: of the prologue 
in its longer recension the editor has used two manuscripts only, from 
Monte Cassino and the Ambrosian Library, both of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Ambrosian text gives im perpetuum; the Cassinese text in 
perbetuum ; yet the error, or scribal scrawl, is printed in the text because 
the editor was then following that manuscript for the text. It is easy to 
see what scholarly motives led the editor to this plan. But it must be 
confessed that sometimes it is a help to return even to the Migne text 
in order to succeed in translating, and that the reader has a feeling of 
relief in the later sections of the volume; where he finds himself in the 
hands of the great M.G.H. editors, Krusch, Gundlach, Arndt. 


Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, Band 1: A—Baronius. Edited by 
J. HOrer and K. Rauner. Second edition. Pp. 56+-1,272 cols., 
II maps, 24 photographs, 1 table of statistics. Freiburg (i. Br.): 
Herder, 1957. DM. 68. 

Tals is a much extended edition of the well-known lexicon published 


from 1930 to 1938. The articles are often new, and generally longer, to 
their advantage. Though the contributors are mainly German, the 
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editors have sought to draw their contributions from a wide Variety of 
sources, and it is pleasant for English readers to find Henri de Ried. 
matten writing upon Apollinaris and Apollinarianism, or Y. M. J. Congar 
upon Anglicanism. The names of Baumgartner, Délger, Jungmann, 
Klauser, Jedin, Stegmiiller, to mention a few of the sub-editors or 
advisers, will be a sufficient guarantee of exact and learned scholarship, 
The articles cannot be read in quite the same way as, for example, 
the articles in the French Dictionnaires. ‘They are written as laconically 
as possible so far as manner is concerned: a few of them give the im. 
pression of being written as telegrams, and the list of abbreviations 
covers forty-one pages of small print. But the arrangements are clear, 
and the volume is pleasant to use. This brevity, as always, leads to 
particular difficulties in articles upon theological or philosophical 
subjects. The attempt to compress Aufkidrung into an article produces 
little more than a series of labels (‘Locke: Gentleman-Ideal; Th. Reid: 
Common Sense’) with the names of eminent authors affixed to the labels, 
The article on Abelard in the one-volume Oxford Dictionary edited by 
Dr. Cross is of equal length to the article here, and is superior to it in 
every direction. On the other hand, the amount of material compressed 
into this volume is prodigious, and it certainly aspires to a completeness 
unprecedented in the history of Catholic encyclopaedias. The articles on 
archaeology, the East, and the history of art appear to be particularly 
excellent. The bibliographies are usually admirable, as are the maps 
and photographs. There is an interesting article on Arbeiterpriester. 
Every reader will have his own queries. Here are a few slips or com- 
ments: col. 94, Buttler should be Butler. 111, To call Acilius Glabrioa 
holy martyr in the heading to his article is to go beyond the evidence. 
117, Lord Acton’s name was Emerich. 135, It is not true that the puritan 
theologians gave Thomas Adams the name of ‘the prose Shakespeare’; 
it was given him by the poet Southey. 204, Agobard’s birth was probably 
779. 305, Alesius is not known to have held a professorial chair at Cam- 
bridge. 398, It is hardly a fair representation of the views of the Old 
Catholics to say that they went back to the ideas of Wessenberg. 
545, It is misleading to say that the 42 Articles of 1553 were intended 
as a compromise between the old teaching and the new; and it is not 
true to say that any of those articles were directed against the teaching 
of Calvin upon predestination. 545, To talk about the ‘antinomianism’ 
of Luther seems liable to mislead. 545, Matthew Parker omitted seven 
of the 1553 articles, not five, and added four new articles, not two; 
and only two of these new articles are strongly reminiscent of the langu- 
age of the Wiirttemberg Confession. 546, It might be thought too strong 
to suggest that article 31 of the thirty-nine articles is directed ‘against 
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the mass’. 546, Far the best history of the articles is still Hardwick, and 
this should be added to the bibliography. 546, Henry VIII came to the 
throne in 1509. 546, The archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England recognized the King to be Supreme Head ‘so far as the law of 
Christ allows’ on 11 February 1531, not December. (The whole of this 
account of Henry VIII’s activities is unilluminating.) 547, There were 
thirty-eight Articles in 1563. 548, The Old Catholics came into com- 
munion with the Church of England in 1931. 548, The titles of the 
books by T. M. Parker and Macleod Campbell are both wrong, and the 
name of the present Archbishop of York is wrong. 549, “The high 
churchmen of 168o9 ff.’ appears to be an error—this article seems to 
suggest that Deism became dominant among the Latitudinarians of the 
early eighteenth century. 554, For Hanson read Anson. 629, An article 
on Anthropomorphismus should have some reference to the Origenistic 
controversy in Egypt. The articles seem to go beyond the evidence on 
the date of Antony’s birth (667), the assumption that Augustine of 
Canterbury was O.S.B. (1102), and the dates of Arsenius and Audoin 
(g08 and 1056). OweEN CHADWICK 


Kontemplation und Ekstase bet Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. By 
WALTHER VOLKER. Pp. xv-+-263, 1 plate. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 
1958. DM. 26. 


Witn this volume on Dionysius the Areopagite' Vélker continues his 
researches into the history of Eastern Christian mysticism. His earlier 
works on Origen (1931), Philo (1938), Clement (1952), and Gregory of 
Nyssa (1955) are generally recognized as extremely solid and valuable 
contributions to the understanding of their respective subjects and of 
Eastern Christian thought in general. The present volume is a worthy 
addition to the sequence, which Vélker intends to carry still farther 
with a monograph on Maximus Confessor. As the title of the book 
suggests, Vélker regards the Dionysian writings as the expression of 
a genuine contemplative and mystical piety, and not primarily as an 
exercise in theological speculation, and seeks to understand them and 
explain their teaching as the account of the ascent of the mind to God. 
He intends his book to serve as a complement and contrast to R. 
Roques’s studies of the thought of Dionysius as a speculative system, 
to whose merits he pays frequent tribute. 

The book begins with a long, fascinating, and extremely learned in- 
troductory chapter in which the views that have been held about the 

* We may surely now be permitted to drop the ‘Pseudo-’ withourc incurring 


any suspicion that we believe the author in question to be St. Paul’s Athenian 
convert! Vélker in fact refers to him throughout the text as ‘Dionys’. 
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authorship of the Dionysian writings, in all their wild and rich variety, 
are clearly described and intelligently discussed; perhaps the most 
startlingly eccentric is the attempt of Elorduy to identify the author with 
Ammonius Saccas, the master of Plotinus! Vélker himself considers al} 
attempts at identification so far made to have been shown to be unsatis- 
factory and has no new claimant to suggest, though he is clearly opposed 
to any attempt to date the Dionysian writings back into the fourth 
century or even earlier. There is a concluding chapter, also well worth 
careful study, on the varieties of interpretation of the first chapter of 
the Mystical Theology in the Western commentators as an example both 
of the influence of Dionysius and the ways in which his thought was 
transformed. The main body of the book is occupied by a description of 
the journey of the mind to God as presented in the Dionysian writings 
which needs, if it is to be fully appreciated, to be followed step by step 
with something of the same devoted care with which it was written. 
Vélker’s learning is much in evidence throughout, but it is not the sort 
of learning which loses sight of the whole in studying the parts or ob- 
scures the main point with a mass of superfluous detail; his voluminous 
footnotes are by no means only of interest to pedants. One of his main 
objectives is to show that Dionysius is not a mere plagiarizer of Proclus 
or a Neoplatonist with a Christian veneer, but stands firmly in that 
Greek Christian tradition to the study of which Vélker has devoted his 
life : and in this he succeeds admirably. Perhaps the one criticism of any 
importance that can be made of his treatment of this question is that, 
like many other students of the relationship between Neoplatonism and 
Christian thought, he is sometimes inclined to say ‘Either—Or’ where 
he ought to say ‘Both—And’, to present Neoplatonism and Christianity 
as mutually exclusive alternatives at points where the opposition is not 
really quite so absolute. Thus in the (mostly excellent) discussion of 
what Dionysius has to say about creation (pp. 156-63) he seems to 
accept rather uncritically from previous scholars that Neoplatonism here 
means automatic emanationism and some sort of ‘pantheism’. Asa 
matter of fact a good deal that he says to clear Dionysius of the charge of 
emanationism and pantheism would apply equally well to Plotinus: the 
real question at issue here is whether the creative act must be regarded 
as in some sense necessary as well as free, or as transcending our opposi- 
tion of necessity and freedom, and in his insistence that we must see it 
like this Plotinus would have the support of some indubitably Christian 
thinkers. A more unfortunate example of the same sort of thing is on 
p. 195, where Vélker says of Dionysian contemplation and ecstasy 
‘Alles ist schliesslich an eine bestimmte ethische Haltung gebunden, und 
dies gibt der Kontemplation bereits einen christlichen Charakter und 
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unterscheidet sie vom Neuplatonismus’; the footnote to this sentence 
makes it pretty clear that Vélker thinks of the contemplation of Plotinus 
as something purely intellectual, having no essential connexion with 
moral virtue, which must seem a quite staggering misjudgement to 
anyone who really knows the Enneads. 

But this concentration on one defect, to which the present reviewer’s 
preoccupations and, possibly, prejudices have led him, should not be 
allowed to obscure the many virtues of a book which will certainly do a 
great deal to increase our understanding of the Dionysian writings. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Einfiihrung in die Liturgiewissenschaft. By LE&ONHARD FENDT. 
Pp. xii+287. (Sammlung Tépelmann, Zweite Reihe: Die 
Theologie im AbriB, Band 5.) Berlin: Tépelmann, 1958. 4os. 


Celivre est une excellente introduction 4 la science liturgique, probable- 
ment une des meilleures qui ait été produite dans les milieux protestants 
allemands; le Dr Fendt (+1957) l’a condensée dans ces 287 pages trés 
serrées. Une trés sérieuse attention a été donnée aux documents des 
premiers si¢cles, puis de la période post-apostolique, enfin aux écrivains 
Justin, Hippolyte, etc., aux formulaires des [V*-V¢ siécles, retragant ainsi 
d'une maniére remarquable l’importance de la tradition en matiére de 
liturgie. L’auteur décrit ensuite l’extraordinaire évolution de la liturgie 
4 lépoque carolingienne, et l’impulsion qui fut donnée aux choses du 
culte pendant tout le reste du moyen 4ge; il passe enfin a l’examen des 
liturgies issues des réformes protestantes en réaction contre les abus 
qui suivirent l’époque carolingienne, toutes marquées du signe de 
lindividualisme, a \’opposé du caractére nettement conservateur de la 
liturgie issue du Concile de Trente. 

L’ouvrage du Dr Fendt, par la simple comparaison du caractére 
conservateur des liturgies traditionnelles et de l’individualisme des ré- 
formées, peut aider 4 fournir les bases d’un jugement de valeur sur ces 
derniéres : en réagissant contre certains abus liturgiques regrettables de 
lafin du moyen Age, les Réformateurs n’ont pas assez tenu compte de la 
tradition, ce que les résultats acquis par les études modernes permettent 
@afirmer en toute sécurité. C’est avec satisfaction que l’on voit la 
méthode historique mise a l’honneur dans |’enseignement des Facultés 
Théologiques d’Allemagne relativement aux sciences liturgiques: nul 
doute qu’avec le temps les bons effets de cette méthode ne se fassent 
sentir et n’inculquent finalement aux intéressés le désir de revenir a 
une liturgie plus véritablement traditionnelle. 

Le livre est écrit de fagon objective, sans parti-pris de polémique; 
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il edt été plus agréable d’aspect et plus facile a lire, si les innombrable 
références bibliographiques eussent été mises en notes plutét que dans 
le texte. 


Der Rheinauer Liber Ordinarius (Ziirich Rh 80, Anfang 12 fh.). By 
ANTON HAnccI. Pp. lvii+ 322. (Spicilegium Friburgense, 1,) 
Freiburg (Switzerland): Universitatsverlag, 1957. Sw. fr. 30. 


Sous le titre Spicilegium Friburgense les Editions Universitaires de Fri- 
bourg, Suisse, inaugurent le premier volume d’une nouvelle collection 
destinée a contribuer a |’Histoire des Institutions Ecclésiastiques, et qui 
promet d’étre intéressante 4 en juger par les titres des volumes figurant 
sur son programme. Le présent ouvrage nous offre |’édition d’un Libe 
Ordinarius (Ordinarium, Ordinale) monastique, jusqu’ici inédit, dont 
le texte original est conservé dans le MS. Ziirich Rh 80, du début du 
XII¢ siécle : c’est l’Ordinaire de la célébre abbaye bénédictine de Rheinau 
prés de Shaffhouse, sur une ile du Rhin (ne pas confondre avec |’abbaye 
de Reichenau, située aussi sur une ile mais prés du lac de Constance), 

L’Abbaye de Rheinau fut fondée vers la fin du VIIIe siécle (778) et 
bénéficia de la réforme de Cluny, a la fin du XI¢ siécle, par l’intermédi- 
aire de l’abbaye d’Hirsau dont les propres coutumes sont devenues une 
des sources les plus importantes du Liber Ordinarius de Rheinau; c’est 
un moine d’Hirsau, Otto, qui devint abbé de Rheinau en 1114, et qui 
précisément est l’auteur de nombreuses prescriptions liturgiques 
incorporées dans |’Ordinaire de Rheinau. 

Le MS. Ziirich (Zentralbibliothek) Rh 80 est le premier ordinaire 
complet de l’abbaye de Rheinau: sa provenance se prouve clairement et 
abondamment, surtout par le Calendrier, écrit par la main principale, 
qui contient de nombreuses notices se référant 4 l’abbaye de Rheinau; 
il en subsiste deux copies plus tardives 4 Ziirich méme (Rh 59, Rh 74) 
et une troisi¢me & Fulda. 

Le premier dimanche de l’Avent est encore rubriqué Dominica IIll 
(quarta) ante Natale Domini, selon une ancienne dénomination qui 2 
longtemps prévalu en Suisse et en Allemagne; il serait fastidieu 
d’énumérer toutes les particularités notables que comporte un ancien 
ordinaire, qu’il soit monastique ou séculier: signalons seulement 
l’intérét que présente la Semaine Sainte (en particulier la Visitatio 
Sepulchri, pp. 137-8), les processions des Rogations (pp. 150-3), etc.; al 
sujet de l’heure de ces processions, remarquons qu’elles n’ont pas lieu 
le matin, comme on serait tenté de le croire d’aprés nos usages modernes, 
mais aprés la sieste de la méridienne de régle, soit au début l’apres- 
midi: ce qui se déduit de l’ensemble des ordinaires anciens, et, pout 
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celui de Rheinau, des prescriptions contenues dans les pages 151, 153, 
et 176; et c’est seulement au retour de la procession que la communauté 
se rend au réfectoire pour prendre l’unique repas des jours de jedine. 

L’Ordinaire de Rheinau est particuli¢rement abondant: il incorpore 
le texte de nombreuses Consuetudines (pp. 146, 174-5, 243, 248, etc.), 
etil fait toujours suivre les initia des répons de ceux de leurs versets, etc. 
Aux fétes de S. Paul et de S. Laurent, il a conservé les anciens versets 
qui suivaient les antiennes pendant une grande partie du moyen Age; 
beaucoup d’initia sont accompagnés de la notation neumatique de l’école 
de §. Gall (la liste des pages ayant des neumes se trouve p. xlv, n. 3). 

Il faut féliciter l’auteur de nous avoir donné une longue liste raison- 
née des Ordinaires publiés jusqu’ici, les classant par pays (pour les 
Ordinaires séculiers) et par Ordres religieux (pour les réguliers), pp. 
xxv-xxxvi, et de n’avoir pas hésité 4 imprimer la Table complete des 
pieces liturgiques de l’Ordinaire de Rheinau, par ordre alphabétique 
des initia, table qui ne comprend pas moins de 57 pages 4 deux colonnes 
(pp. 265-322) et dont l’utilité se passe de commentaire; de nombreuses 
définitions ont été reproduites du Glossarium de Ducange, éclairant 
opportunément le sens des mots rares. 

Cette publication fait honneur au Spicilegium Friburgense par sa belle 
tenue et autorise les meilleurs espoirs pour les volumes a venir dans 
cette collection. Une photographie du MS. Rh 8o eit été bienvenue, 
permettant aux lecteurs de se faire une idée précise du genre d’écri- 
ture, etc. Louis Brou 


Der Hymnos Akathistos im Abendland: I. Akathistos-Akoluthie und 
Grusshymnen. By G. G. MEERSSEMAN. Pp. xii+-228. (Spicilegium 
Friburgense, 2.) Freiburg (Switzerland): Universitatsverlag, 
1958. 36s. 

Tue aim of the new series of medieval liturgical and para-liturgical texts 

is the publication of ‘sources to the study of Theology’. Its second 

volume already fulfils a wider function than the production of a single 
text, in bridging the gap between Eastern and Western Mariological 
hymn-writing. Professor G. G. Meersseman, O.P., one of the two 
editors, undertook to investigate the origin of the countless Latin 

Mariological texts which, in his view, ‘show a unity in form and con- 

tent, regardless of all other variations’. He comes to the conclusion that 

Western Mariology was influenced ‘to an extent hitherto unknown’ by 

three Greek texts: the Akathistos hymn, the Theophilus legend, and the 

Vita Mariae Aegyptiacae. 

The present book is the first part of a collection of ‘Salutation’ hymns 
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to the Blessed Virgin. They are arranged in three sections. The first one 
gives on opposite pages the Latin and Greek texts of the Akathistes 
hymn. As far back as 1904 P. von Winterfeld published the fragment of, 
Latin version from a ninth-century St. Gall manuscript in Zeitschrift j 
deutsches Altertum u. deutsche Literatur, xlvii, but his study remained 
unnoticed. Wider attention to that Eastern element in Western chant 
was paid only after Dom Huglo of Solesmes had published the complete 
Latin Akathistos from Cod. Paris. Bibl. Mazarine 693 in Muséon, Ixiy 
(1951). 

The Latin text differs to a remarkable degree from those Greek texts, 
published by J.-B. Pitra, P. de Meester, and C. de Grande, which 
represent the pure Byzantine version. The present reviewer compared 
the texts of the hymn in Cod. Ashburnham. 64 and other South-Italian 
manuscripts, with and without musical notation, with that of R (Meers- 
seman /7) and found that the so-called South-Italian version of the 
text, which can in fact be traced back to the scriptorium of the §. 
Catherine’s monastery on Mt. Sinai, shows virtually the same variants 
from the pure Byzantine text as the Latin version (cp. E. Wellesz, 
The Akathistos Hymn, Monum. Mus, Byz., Transcripta IX, 1957). 

It seems, however, a bold hypothesis to ascribe the Latin version toa 
certain Christophorus, Bishop in Venetian territory about 800, as 
Meersseman does, particularly since we have no palaeographical evi- 
dence to suggest when the archetype of the Latin version was written. 

The second section (nos. 5—30) contains an anthology of ‘praises’ from 
the ninth to the eleventh century which have no connexion with the 
Akathistos. The third section, nos. 31-74, contains such hymns from 
1075-1500 which imitate the form and vocabulary of the Akathistos, 
but draw also upon the Mariological vocabulary of the second section. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between the Akathistos 
(both in the Greek original and the Latin translation) and the Latin 
‘Salutation’ poems in this volume. The Akathistos consists of a first 
group of twelve stanzas which contain the miracle of the Incarnation, 
from the Annunciation to the flight in Egypt, and a second one of twelve 
stanzas in which the miracle of the Incarnation is glorified. To the 
alternate stanzas of these twenty-four, the ‘Salutations’ or ‘Chairetismoi’ 
are appended. 

The Latin poems which Meersseman publishes in this volume do not 
show that combination of Kontakion with added Salutation which gave 
the Akathistos such a unique position in Byzantine liturgy. We find 
either the story from the Annunciation to the flight into Egypt (nos. 23 
and 24), or the Salutations of which the greater part begins with Ave, 
others with O, or Per te, or Haec est. 
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The text of the Akathistos which we possess is certainly not the 
original form of the hymn. We may assume that a homily, similar to 
one of those which G. La Piana published in his Le Rappresentazioni 
sacre (Grottaferrata, 1912), served as a model for the first group of 
twelve Otkoi. We know that in the sixth century Salutations existed, 
inspired by Luke i. 28. We may refer to Papyrus 1029 in the Brit. Mus. 
(cp. Kenyon-Bell, Greek Papyri in the B.M., iii. 284) and to the Ostrakon 
669 in the Strasbourg Library (cp. R. Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgesch. 
Fragen, Strasbourg, 1901, pp. 112-29), which show fully developed 
Chairetismoi. 

The highly elaborate combination of Kontakion and Chairetismoi, 
however, shows the mind and skill of a great master. The most ex- 
perienced scholars in Byzantine hymnography as, for example, P. Maas 
and Krypiakiewicz fifty years ago, C. del Grande and E. Mioni in our 
own day, agree upon Romanus as author of the Akathistos. ‘The present 
reviewer has arrived at the same conclusion as can be seen from his 
article about the Akathistos Hymn in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix 
(1956), in which the problera of authorship is studied from various 
angles. In view of the originally independent position of Oikos and 
Chairetismos we may assume that a number of ‘Grusshymnen’ derive 
from an old layer of Salutations, prior to the blending of Oikos and 
Chairetismos into a stanza. This applies not only to the hymns of the 
second, but also to a number of those of the third section. 

On p. 62 Meersseman ascribes the application of Ave sponsa insponsata 
as refrain to all the twenty-four stanzas to the work of Bishop Christo- 
phorus, who eliminated the acclamation formula, Alleluia, which serves 
as refrain in the even stanzas of the Greek original. From Dom Huglo’s 
careful investigation of the Latin texts we know that the date of the 
original of the Latin translation cannot be fixed with certainty. The 
authorship of Christophorus is, as already mentioned, hypothetical. It 
is, however, certain that the Latin translator, whoever he may have 
been, found the twenty-four times repeated refrain yaipe, vipdy 
dviudevre in a manuscript of the type of Cod. Vindobon. suppl. gr. 96. 
This is an eleventh-century South-Italian manuscript and has the same 
textual variants from the Byzantine version as Cod. Ashburnham. 64, 
the manuscript from which the present reviewer transcribed the music 
of the hymn. 

These remarks are intended to show the complexity of problems with 
which one has to deal when turning to questions in which Byzantine 
liturgy is involved. We must be grateful to Meersseman for taking up a 
line of research that has been deserted since A. Baumstark’s death. 
The present publication of Latin Mariological hymns, deriving from 
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Eastern archetypes, will certainly be followed by more investigations 
into the origin of Western hymns. We will look forward to Meersseman’s 
second volume which will contain other poetical forms—Salutation 
Psalters, Salutation Orations, Litanies—which derive from the Aka. 
thistos. E. J. WELLesz 


TIoannes Italos: Quaestiones quodlibetales (Arropiat cai Adceis). Editio 
princeps. By P. JoANNou. Pp. xvi+192. (Studia patristica e 
byzantina, vol. 4.) Ettal; Buch-Kunstverlag, 1956. 

Christliche Metaphysik in Byzanz, 1, Die Illuminationslehre des 
Michael Psellos und Ioannes Italos. By P. JoaNNov. Pp. viii+-1 52. 
(Studia patristica et byzantina, vol. 3.) Ettal; Buch-Kunstverlag, 
1956. 

THE field of Byzantine philosophy has often been either avoided or else 

misjudged by scholars expecting to find in the East Roman Empire an 

approach and development similar to that of the medieval West. Dr. 

Joannou is to be congratulated on his courage in going to the heart of 

the problem. He takes the eleventh century, which was a period of intel- 

lectual activity, and examines in detail the work of Michael Psellus and 

John Italus, both of whom left writings on philosophical problems. As 

frequently the case with Byzantine work, relevant material still remains 

in manuscript, and as an essential preliminary Dr. Joannou gives us an 
excellent editio princeps of Italus’s Quaestiones quodlibetales (Azopiat xai 

Avces). Then in a second volume he analyses the metaphysical writings 

of Psellus and Italus. 

John Italus has long been known, particularly from Anna Comnena’s 
biting comments, and from the formal condemnation of certain of his 
views as heretical. Italus’s suspect works were burnt and evidently only 
some of his writings have survived. These have hitherto been available 
only in part and in most inaccessible editions (T. Uspensky, Odessa, 
1893; and G. Cereteli, Tiflis, 2 vols., 1924-6, hectograph). His extant 
writings consist of ninety-three guaestiones and certain treatises. A few 
of the quaestiones were published by T. Uspensky and Cereteli; the latter 
also edited Italus’s treatises, De arte dialecta, De syllogismis and De arte 
rhetorica. Now for the first time we have the complete set of quaestiones. 
Nos. 87 and 88 are missing from the manuscript Marc. gr. 265 which is 
the basis of the present edition. But Dr. Joannou has tracked these down, 
and he gives them as appendixes to the main collection. The text is 
admirably edited, with an apparatus criticus and references to earlier 
authors cited by Italus. There is a brief preface on the manuscripts, and 
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also indexes of authors and of the more important terms used (this latter 
is in itself a valuable commentary on Italus’s work). 

The study on Christian metaphysics is prefaced by a detailed chapter 
on John Italus’s life and influence. On several points Dr. Joannou takes 
a different view from Fr. Stephanou who has already done much to 
break the ground (e.g. P. E. Stephanou, Fean Italos [Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Analecta, 134], Rome, 1949). To the present reviewer the weak 
link in this section is the attempt to demonstrate that John Italus was 
Norman in origin and therefore suspect as a fellow-countryman of the 
enemy invading the Byzantine Empire in the early years of Alexius I’s 
reign. Dr. Joannou maintains that this was one of the main reasons why 
Alexius revived a charge of heresy against Italus. He also thinks that it 
explains why the Emperor himself spent considerable time attending the 
trial in Constantinople while the Empire was being seriously threatened 
by the Norman attack. However this may be, there are grounds for 
reading political motives into this charge of heresy without necessarily 
imputing a Norman origin to Italus. The Emperor Alexius had to reckon 
with a good deal of opposition from the Ducas family with whom Italus 
had strong links. Behind his concern to preserve orthodoxy, there may 
well have been the desire to hit at his political opponents. Similar 
motives can be discerned, as Lamma has recently emphasized, in the 
twelfth-century trials for heresy. 

The main part of the study is devoted to the metaphysical problems 
of the eleventh century. Here Dr. Joannou draws on his edition of the 
quaestiones and on Psellus’s works, both printed and in manuscript. His 
main contention is that in Byzantium there was a system of Christian 
metaphysics, quite distinct from mere quotation or ‘commentaries upon 
commentaries’. Eleventh-century Byzantine philosophers drew upon 
their predecessors, both Christian and pagan, but they also had some- 
thing to offer which was peculiarly their own: their teaching about God, 
the cosmos, the soul and the body, time and eternity, centred in the way 
in which the creature through ‘illumination’ might come to know the 
Creator. The roots of this teaching are to be found in the Alexandrian 
school. There are also obvious points of interest for those concerned 
with the later fourteenth-century hesychasts. 

One difficulty is the absence of any complete metaphysical system in 
either of the two selected authors. In his attempt to set out coherent 
teaching on such problems Dr. Joannou has drawn on his two men 
whenever he could, and then has filled out the picture by citation from 
earlier writers, particularly the Cappadocian fathers, choosing where 
possible authors whom Psellus and Italus were known to have used. 
Perhaps, of necessity, the twoeleventh-century scholars have to be used to 
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supplement each other, but a disadvantage of this method is that Italys 
the philosopher and Psellus, predominantly a scholar and humanis, 
sometimes seem to be merged into one. On the other hand, the cop. 
tinuity of medieval Christian thought is admirably brought out, as wel] 
as its contrasts with pagan Greek philosophy. 

Dr. Joannou has performed distinguished service to the cause of 
Byzantine studies. His analysis is penetrating and convincing, his edi- 
tion a scholarly piece of work in a difficult field. His two books form 
volumes 3 and 4 of the series Studia patristica et byzantina, and they do 
credit to the high standard set by the Institutes of Ettal and Scheyern, 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Joannou’s promised edition of Michael 
Psellus’s Commentary in Cod. Par. gr. 1182, frequently cited in his 
study, will not be long delayed. 


Nicetas Stethatus: Mvorixa ovyypdppara. Edited with an intro- 
duction by P. K. CurestTos assisted by S. Sakkos and 
G. MANTZaARIDES. Pp. 196+-1 plate. Thessaloniki, 1957. 


Syméon le Nouveau Théologien: Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et 
pratiques. Edited and translated with introduction and notes 
by J. Darrouzis. Pp. 139. (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 51.) Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1957. 960 fr. 


BotH Symeon the New Theologian and his disciple Nicetas Stethatus 
lie at the heart of the vigorous religious life of eleventh-century 
Byzantium. One of the reproaches of Byzantine scholarship has long 
been the absence of a critical, or indeed of any, edition of many of their 
writings. In this respect Nicetas has perhaps fared better than his 
master by reason of his connexion with the notorious controversy 
between Rome and Constantinople. Dr. P. K. Chrestos, with the assis- 
tance of two of his students, has now given us a short study on certain 
of Nicetas’s spiritual writings and correspondence (thirteen letters), 
together with the Greek text based on MSS. Vatopedi 531, Vindob. 
15, and Marc. 575. The treatises selected are the [Tepi ovdpaviov xai 
exxAnovaorixis lepapxias, Ilepi puyiis, and ITepi wapadeicov. This long- 
needed edition thus prepares the way for a more adequate assessment 
of Nicetas’s work and influence. 

Nicetas’s master, Symeon the New Theologian, was widely read in 
the Middle Ages and the extant manuscripts of his writings are legion. 
His Capita have hitherto been available only in the Latin translation 
of Pontanus (1603), reprinted in P.G. 120 with the poor Greek text of 
the Philocalia, and in the modern Greek of Denys of Zagora (1790). 
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fr. Darrouzés has now edited the Capita with a French translation. 
He freely admits that it has been impossible to consult all the manu- 
gript material, but even so he has been able to reconstruct the stemma, 
showing five families derived from two archetypes. He provides a brief 
hut excellent introduction, an apparatus criticus, and the essential 
ninimum in the way of notes, as well as a valuable index of doctrinal 
tems and also of scriptural citations and allusions. This is an admirable 
ywlume. And it is good to know that Fr. Basil Krivocheine’s edition 
if Symeon’s Catecheses for the same series is nearing completion. 

J. M. Hussey 


The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology. 
By Ernst H. KANTOROWICZ. Pp. xvi + 568, 24 plates. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1957. 8os. 


This long, immensely learned, and extremely interesting work will at 
once become indispensable to all who wish to penetrate beneath the 
surface of medieval and early modern political thought. Professor 
Kantorowicz is concerned with the interaction of legal, political, and 
rdigious ideas, and their effect upon contemporary conceptions of king- 
ship. This gives him a wide field and ample scope to demonstrate his 
mastery of a highly important and very complicated subject. But his 
entral theme is the development of a distinction between an individual 
ruler and his royal office, a distinction which, as he shows, is expressed 
ina variety of curious, even bizarre, forms. One of these gives the 
book its title. At the beginning of the present century the great legal 
historian, F. W. Maitland,' discussed in an amusing, if scathing, manner 
the theory that the sovereign has a dual capacity: one personal and 
individual, the other political and official. To illustrate this Maitland 
took the thesis common with Tudor and Stuart lawyers that the king 
has two bodies. Beside his human, natural body there was deemed to 
cust an invisible, undying, and unerring personality which represented 
the corporate will of the community, and which each ruler assumed 
from his entry into office. Hence such notions as the King can do no 
wong, or the King never dies. In modern parlance the state or the 
crown is given human form in the person of the ruler. As Maitland 
pointed out, this owed much to the fictitious personality which a corpora- 
ton was seen to form in Roman law, and he was aware that the theory 
tad a long tradition in medieval thought. It is this tradition which K., 

' F. W. Maitland, ‘The Corporation Sole’ and ‘The Crown as Corporation’, 
Selected Essays (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 73-127. 
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well known for his study of liturgical acclamations and his biography of 
the Emperor Frederick II, set out to trace, and in this book he presents 
the result of his researches. They provide a fascinating insight into the 
way in which pagan and Christian imagery was used to define the nature 
of rulership in the medieval world. 

This gigantic undertaking has obviously been the devoted labour of 
many years. In addition to an intensive study of original sources—and 
his detailed investigation of the Consilia of Baldus de Ubaldis, one of 
the greatest medieval commentators on Roman law, is no mean achieve. 
ment in itself—K. displays a firm grasp of an amazing number of secon. 
dary authorities. He ranges with ease from an inspection of classic 
coinage to a survey of thirteenth-century patriotic propaganda, from 
the interpretation of a miniature in the famous Aachen Gospel Book of 
¢. 973 to an analysis of Shakespeare’s King Richard II, and from a con- 
sideration of Italian frescoes to a discussion of French and English 
funeral effigies. All these, he convincingly shows, illustrate the way in 
which medieval writers thought of the two natures of the prince. For 
the Anglo-Norman Anonymous he is the image of Christ ; with Bracton 
and Frederick II he becomes Justitia animata, a living example of the 
right way of life ; and with the later medieval lawyers he is the physical 
representative of that legal fiction, the crown, which his regalia sym- 
bolizes. In every case he is seen to be a persona mixta: as imago Christi 
he is God, yet man; as animate righteousness he is the fountain-head of 
divine wisdom, but at the same time requires limitation as a person 
under the law; and as the crown he is the unfailing source of public 
law in the kingdom whilst remaining in his private role a very fallible 
human being. It is this divine-official capacity with which K. is neces- 
sarily most concerned. For in it the king exercises not only his own 
regal function but acts as the embodiment of the whole realm. As 
a corporate entity every kingdom forms a juridical or mystical being 
which is located in the office of the ruler, and which gives the incumbent 
the right to act in the name of all his subjects. What he does is done 
on their behalf. What they do by his authority is as if he himself ha 
personally performed it. All his subjects are the immediate respons 
bility of the king, and their welfare remains inseparable from his own. 
This situation may be denoted by using the same term for the society 
as for its head. His crown is both the corona regis et regni; the co- 
pus reipublicae is also the body politic of the king. He is, as it is said, 


married to the kingdom. He is its father, and his subjects are part of 


his body. Or, in the phrase attributed to Louis XIV, L’état, c’est mo. 
To have dealt with all this, and much else besides, is such a notable 
feat that it may seem invidious to mention certain sins of omissi0?. 
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Chief of these is K.’s general neglect of the ecclesiastical contribution 
to the subject. True, he makes full use of Henri de Lubac’s study of 
the Universal Church as the corpus mysticum of Christ,' but far too little 
emphasis is put upon the fact that practically all the theories discussed 
here were developed by the medieval papacy and its supporters. Cer- 
tainly the hierocratic system itself owed a very great debt to Roman 
law theories of the ruler. But it should be pointed out that the lay 
princes and writers derived their ideas of the twin-bodied king and so 
forth as much by way of a conscious imitation of the papacy as by direct 
familiarity with the texts and glosses of Roman law. For example, when 
the medieval ruler’s subjects were described as comprising the body 
of the king this was simply a laicization of the theory that the Ecclesia 
universalis was the mystical body of Christ, and therefore of the pope 
as vicarius Christi. Following St. Augustine, the canonists and publicists 
were perfectly at home with the idea that the congregatio fidelium formed 
one person on the spiritual (or juridical) level: this una persona Ecclesiae 
was, of course, Christ, and so represented on earth by the pope, who 
thereby acted on behalf of all the faithful. This mystical identity between 
community, head, and Christ is fully brought out in the idea of the 
marriage of the Christ-pope to his see and the Universal Church, and by 
the application of the term Ecclesia to head and whole indiscriminately. 
So too the theory of the nomen et corona regis as symbolic of the ruler’s 
office and the community at large is mirrored in the idea that the pope 
possesses a universal name, and that his regalia signifies both the papacy 
and the Church Universal. Even the term status, later to become ‘the 
State’, is first applied by hierocratic writers to the pope in his official 
capacity and through him to the Christian society. The list can be ex- 
tended indefinitely. Moreover, it is vitally important not to neglect this 
ecclesiastical share in the development of such theories, since it is only 
in the context of a universal Christian society that many of them have 
full significance. How else can one really understand the underlying 
principle of the medieval office idea, namely, that the ruler in office is 
in effect the human form of God? How else can one appreciate the 
view that the political community is the body of God unless it is realized 
that this political community is not simply a civil respublica distinct 
from the Church, but is the Church itself—the very foundation of the 
hierocratic idea? Generally speaking K. ignores this identity, mainly 
because he relies too heavily upon the evidence of the Civilians, who 
were attempting to formulate an unworkable scheme of dualism between 
lay and papal power. This, for instance, spoils his otherwise very 
remarkable investigation of the Christus-Fiscus conundrum. He does not 
! H. de Lubac, Corpus mysticum (Paris, 1949). 
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distinguish between the application of the idea of the Fisc to a unified 
political-ecclesiastical society, where it makes sense, and the attempted 
dualistic interpretation summed up in the maxim ‘Quod non capit 
Christus, rapit Fiscus’. Here again he might have benefited from starting 
with the Augustinian theologians who saw the Ecclesia as the earthly 
thesaurus Christi, administered and represented by the pope. Finally, 
we hear far too little about the corporation sole, a theory long accepted 
by the papacy and handed on to the lay monarchies. This was in many 
ways the basis of medieval absolutism, an ideal which cannot be said 
to receive a fair hearing in this volume. 

These observations must not, however, be allowed to detract from 
our foregoing remarks on the excellence of K.’s book. Rather they 
serve to underline the pressing need for more research upon this and 
related topics. And we have no hesitation in adding that all such re- 
search will stand on a very much firmer foundation for the publication 
of this work. MICHAEL WILks 


Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine. A Fourteenth Century Augustinian. 
By H. A. OBERMAN. Pp. xi+246. Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon, 
1958. fl. 10. 


THE title of this book sets its tone. It is concerned with Bradwardine 
as an Augustinian theologian and is devoted to showing the consonance 
of his teaching with that tradition. Dr. Oberman feels that Bradwardine’s 
doctrines on grace and predestination can be set in the direct line of 
Augustinian descent. The book falls into three divisions: the con- 
temporary background (chapters I and II); Bradwardine’s views on 
God, free will and necessity, predestination, sin, grace and justification 
(chapters III-VII); and an assessment of his influence (Chapter VIII 
and conclusion). 

The emphasis of the book, despite the attention given to con- 
temporaries, is upon tradition. The author’s discussion has a markedly 
backward orientation and his references to Bradwardine’s contempor- 
aries—Aureole, Durandus, Ockham, Holcot, Woodham, Buckingham, 
in particular—lack the desired precision. We are not given an adequate 
exposition of the doctrines against which Bradwardine was arguing, of 
their import. Even though Dr. Oberman’s main concern is with the 
question of Bradwardine’s determinism, this can hardly be understood 
without a knowledge also of the doctrines which Bradwardine attacks. 
This neglect has had a distorting effect upon Dr. Oberman’s work. In 
the first place, it has led him to make a highly artificial separation be- 
tween theological and what he regards as philosophical questions. This 
can only account for his astonishing underestimation of the question of 
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future contingents which, whatever Dr. Oberman may say, is the climax 
of De Causa Det. In this problem, of the freedom of future actions by 
man versus God’s eternal foreknowledge, the very nature of Revealed 
Truth was called into question; far from being a philosophical matter it 
involved the manner in which God operated and the relation of His will 
to free will. In Bradwardine’s time it was intimately bound up with pre- 
destination—in Bradwardine’s case, inextricably, because he regarded 
God’s will as the cause both of His prescience and predestination. Yet 
Dr. Oberman, in his search for traditional categories, virtually neglects 
future contingents for predestination. In doing so he misses the point 
in many of his references to the doctrine of free will among Brad- 
wardine’s opponents (e.g. Adam of Woodham on p. 48). Similarly, 
Dr. Oberman, hardly mentions the abuses to which merit de congruo 
was put by Durandus, Ockham, Holcot, and Buckingham, and we are 
therefore not provided with the insight into why it was such a burning 
question at the time. With grace, also, from Oberman’s own discussion 
there would be little to tell us that Bradwardine’s emphasis upon the 
habit of grace was in direct defence against his opponents’ attacks upon 
its intrinsic properties. In practice, even for Bradwardine, the habit as 
such could do virtually nothing without the direct impulsion of God’s 
wil—for him, uncreated grace. Thus the place of the habit of grace 
derived its importance, for Bradwardine, as much from his opponents’ 
disavowal of it as from its inherent place in his own schema. 

The artificiality of much of Dr. Oberman’s discussions is nowhere 
more apparent than in that over freewill and necessity. Dr. Oberman 
defends Bradwardine against the charge of being a determinist largely 
by maintaining that God’s will as necessary is also the source of freedom 
(pp. 70-77). He regards Bradwardine’s use of the ‘necessitas naturaliter 
antecedens’ as an innovation, though the absence of supporting texts 
makes it hard to follow the purport of his argument here. Yet, even on 
the grounds of what Bradwardine says, the innovation seems to lie more 
in what he calls the doctrine of ‘coefficiency’. For Dr. Oberman this is 
simply the Thomist doctrine of the co-operation of first and second cause 
imevery action; but in the Corollary to Chapter 4, Book I of De Causa 
Dei (p. 174), Bradwardine goes farther when he says, ‘nihil potest quic- 
quam novere sine deo idem movente immediatius alio motore quoc- 
unque’. Moreover, the entire edifice of De Causa Dei, in its arguments 
on grace, justification, free future actions, and predestination, is based 
upon God’s as the most immediate mover in human actions. It is hardly 
adequate to be contented with the reconciliation of freedom and neces- 
sity at God’s level when its significance lies in the way it works out for 
His creatures. 
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It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Dr. Oberman has overlooked 
much that is germane, indeed essential, to a full assessment of Brad. 
wardine. His desire to keep him traditional and Augustinian has bee 
done at the expense of both untraditional and non-Augustinian trait 
which, when taken together, appear to qualify those terms beyond recall, 
His doctrine of ‘coefficiency’ is recognized by the author as central to 
Bradwardine’s system; yet it is of Thomist provenance, even though the 
author, in this reviewer’s opinion, goes too far when he talks about ‘the 
profound agreement’ between the two (p. 88). Again, Bradwardine uses 
the Aristotelian argument of the unmoved mover for one of his proofs 
of God—a far cry from St. Augustine. As regards sin, so central to St. 
Augustine, Dr. Oberman shows how different was Bradwardine’s view 
from the Saint’s. St. Augustine’s pity for the massa peccati is nowhere 
evident in Bradwardine for whom God’s omnipresence in every creature's 
act is enough to explain man’s powerlessness and impotence. Similarly, 
Bradwardine’s doctrine of grace, with his division of grace into created 
and uncreated, equating all efficacy with the latter, is not that of St. 
Augustine. Only in his overriding insistence that God has eternally pre- 
ordained all human beings, can we speak of an affinity in outlook as wel 
as in detail. But this is only one trait amongst many. As for Bradwar- 
dine’s traditional non-determinist qualities, we may mention his virtual 
rejection of merit de congruo, his view of God as senior partner in the 
actions of his creatures, and his complete disavowal of any independent 
movement of free will (hence his difficulty over the cause of sin) a 
arguments against such a view. 

Despite Dr. Oberman’s valiant undertaking in writing his book in 
English, it is marred by certain infelicities: lovehabitus, isolative, 
scotistic, elect people, congrual, pre-efficiency, ‘for-nothing’ as an 
adjective, theologic, sensualism. Moreover, there are still a number of 
slips and obscurities in addition to those listed in errata: Cassian was not 
one of Bradwardine’s ‘authorities’ (p. 23), Eckhart was not tried in 1329 
(p. 41), 1945 for 1495 (p. 12, n. 7), Weij for Wey (p. 45, n. 1), Hace for 
Haec (p. 77, n. 1), logics for logic (p. 105), lo for to (p. 128), wil for will 
(p. 137), soullessly (p. 148), partial for partially (p. 182), iustificationes 
for iustificationis (p. 183), halajon (?) (p. 186), the indefinite article is 
needed in the last line of p. 189, dortor for doctor (p. 209, n. 2), gratiat 
for gratia (p. 217, n. 1), wel for well (p. 226). Gorpon Ler 





The Christian’s Calling: Luther on Vocation. By Gustav WINGRES. 
Translated by Cart C. RasMussEN. Pp. xii+256. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1958. 15s. 


Luruer’s doctrine of vocation is one of the most valuable and most 
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neglected of his contributions to Christian thought, and the appearance 
of a study of it in English is an event of considerable importance. The 
Christian’s Calling is a somewhat abridged and popularized version of 
what is undoubtedly the best work on the subject, Luthers lara om 
hallelsen, published by Professor (then Docent) Wingren for his doctoral 
dissertation at Lund in 1942. It is regrettable, though understandable, 
that the extensive bibliography and many annotations should have been 
omitted, and the indexes combined and curtailed, but the book in its 
English dress still has the great merit of allowing Luther to speak 
copiously for himself and of directing us to the primary sources. It is, 
however, unfortunate that the translation is marred by a good many 
careless and inaccurate renderings, so that it ought to be used with 
caution. For the general reader it gives a fair enough account of the 
subject, but for scholarly purposes reference might usefully be made to 
the German edition (Luthers Lehre vom Beruf, Miinchen, 1952). 

P. S. WATSON 


Fides ex Auditu: Eine Untersuchung iiber die Entdeckung der 
Gerechtigkeit Gottes durch Martin Luther. By ERNST BIzER. 
Pp. 160. Neukirchen: Erziehungsverein, 1958. DM. 14.70. 


LuTHER in the preface to the first collected edition of his works at 
Wittenberg in 1545 introduced a little autobiographical notice in which 
he said that when he began to lecture for the second time on the Psalms— 
this was in 1518—he had not yet come into the clear as to the understand- 
ing of Romans i. 17. Hitherto scholars have held that the ageing Luther 
had suffered a lapse of memory and that his evangelical experience and 
exegetical insight were to be dated much earlier. The consensus of 
opinion has converged of late on the year 1513 during the first series of 
lectures on the Psalms. Bizer challenges this assumption and undertakes 
to show that the Luther of 1545 was correct in his statement. 

The proof consists in a detailed examination of his early writings. In 
the first lectures on the Psalms Bizer contends that justification by faith 
meant for Luther nothing exceeding the theology of Staupitz, who held 
that man is justified in humility, obedience, patience, and imitation of 
Christ upon the cross. This does not mean that man is saved by works. 
Humility cannot be a good work. The moment it makes any pretension 
to goodness it ceases to be humility. Such a theology is sufficient to 
account for Luther’s early reformatory activity, because salvation by 
faith as humility, would undercut the theory of the treasury of good 
works on which indulgences were based. But this was not the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by faith in the objective redeeming work of 
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Christ. To be sure there was faith in the sense of belief, namely that Go 
would forgive the humble, but the reliance was placed on the imitation 
of Christ’s sacrifice rather than upon the appropriation in faith of his 
work of atonement. 

The lectures on Romans in 1516 made little advance. There mug 
indeed be faith, but faith this time was the recognition that we ar 
sinners. This recognition makes us humble. The role of Christ is to help 
us to imitate his humility. The excursus on Romans iii. 4 emphasized 
the role of faith in the recognition of our sinfulness which is not evident 
to us and must be accepted sola fide. When in faith we say that God is 
just in condemning us, God is justified and so also are we, again through 
humility. 

The earlier sermons make progress by according a larger place to 
what Christ has done for us. Through him our conscience is set at rest, 
In the lectures on Hebrews in 1517 grace is held to be channelled through 
the sacraments and the sacraments bring a confrontation with the word 
of Christ. The emphasis shifts from the attitude of man to the act of 
God. In the indulgence controversy Luther asserted that there is no 
satisfaction other than through contrition. In the Resolutions on the 
Theses he interpreted Romans i. 17 in terms of the forgiveness of sins. 
This is justification. But only during the course of the interchange with 
Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg in 1518 did Luther come to see that faith 
itself is justification. This faith is faith in the Word, that God by grace 
has forgiven us through Christ. Only then did Luther fully understand 
Romans i. 17. In other words, he advanced from the position of the late 
medieval mystics to the evangelical doctrine of salvation through reliance 
on the objective work of God in Christ on our behalf. 

This work is stimulating and persuasive. But one cannot venture 
critical comment without first working through the whole body of 
material afresh. I find myself open to conviction, but reserving judge- 
ment. One must inquire whether the passages cited are representative 
and numerous. Are they contradicted or qualified by other passages? Do 
they bear fully the meaning ascribed to them when read in context! 
This study may hold up under such scrutiny. At any rate it necessitates 
a fresh examination. RoLanp H. BaInTox 


Systematic Theology: Volume Two. By Paut TILLicu. Pp. xii+ 
216. London: Nisbet, 1957. 25s. 


Tuts second volume contains the third part of Tillich’s system— 
Existence and the Christ—and brings us, as he says, to ‘the heart of ever) 
Christian theology’, the doctrines of sin and salvation. 
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We are warned in the Preface against offering any criticism which 
suggests that because the author’s terminology ‘deviates from the 
biblical or ecclesiastical language’, the substance of the Christian mes- 
sage has been surrendered. In fact this volume, as compared with its 
predecessor, displays for the most part an unexpectedly close adherence 
to traditional categories, which are found to need reinterpreting rather 
than discarding. It is only where the reinterpretation seems to have been 
forced by the peculiarities of the ontological scheme to which Tillich has 
committed himself, that serious difficulty is raised for the traditionalist 
reader. After all, the ‘New Being’ is neither more nor less than what the 
New Testament and all Christian devotion knows as the eternal life 
which God has given to us in his Son. 

But Tillich seems to assume that his readers will mostly be able and 
willing to follow him in his adoption of a particular ontology—the 
Platonist—which sets the world of essence over against that of existence 
and asserts a ‘split’ between the two worlds, and of the scholastic doc- 
trine that in the perfection of God and there only is there no such split. 
Accordingly, in reference to God the ideas of essence and existence 
can only be applied symbolically. Tillich insists upon the symbolic 
character of all religious language: the only point (he says) at which a 
non-symbolic assertion about God must be made is in the statement 
that everything we say about God is symbolic (p. 10). Thus even the 
description of God as the power of being by which non-being is 
conquered is admitted to be highly symbolic; for the non-being which 
is conquered must be conceived as somehow present in God himself. 
One may not unreasonably complain that Tillich is at no great pains to 
help those to whom such symbols fail to convey anything. Of course we 
cannot ask him to translate his symbols; but instead of trying to make 
them more generally intelligible by the use of alternatives or by setting 
them in a variety of lights, he prefers to subject his reader to a monoto- 
nous bombardment with identieal missiles. 

The transition from essence to existence—a transition which has the 
character of a ‘leap’ and not of logical or structural necessity—is what 
Christian theology calls the Fall. This transition is not an event in time 
and space, but the trans-historical quality of all events in time and space 
(p. 46): man in existence finds himself estranged from the ground of his 
being. The Fall cannot be completely de-mythologized. Indeed, the free 
we of myth or symbol allows Tillich to tell us a good deal more than 
Plato ever dared about the essential being which has never existed— 
‘human nature before the Fall’, Thus, it is a state of dreaming innocence 
ie. unactualized potentiality), in which freedom and destiny are in 
tarmony (pp. 38 ff.). It has all the marks of finitude—anxiety, doubt, 
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and even suffering (pp. 77 ff.); and its possession of finite freedom, 
ready to be aroused by the desire to actualize itself, is what gives the 
possibility of the Fall. Here we rejoin the more transparent symbols of 
traditional doctrine. But since the Fall is not an event, we have to recog. 
nize that neither man nor the natural world with which he is inseparably 
linked has ever known an age of innocence. ‘Creation and the Fall 
coincide, in so far as there is no point in time and space in which created 
goodness was actualized and had existence’ (p. 50). This conclusion 
naturally makes Tillich sympathetically disposed towards Origen’s 
idea of a pre-cosmic Fall—taken, of course, as a myth expressive of the 
tragic element in human existence. Actualized creation and estranged 
existence are identical: we must admit that this is so if we believe that 
God creates the new-born child—who is nevertheless in some sense 
‘born in sin’. It is not very easy to see the difference between this posi- 
tion and the Gnostic doctrine against which the Church borrowed 
weapons from Plato himself—the Plato who must have learnt from 
Genesis that creation comes of the will of the good God that good 
things should be. 

The idea of estrangement, which Tillich prefers for its implication 
of belonging essentially to that from which one is estranged, requires a 
reinterpretation of the term ‘sin’, as a state of which sinful acts are but 
expressions. But the word ‘sin’ must be kept, to indicate with the 
necessary sharpness the element of personal responsibility and guilt in 
the state of estrangement (p. 53). Estrangement is the working of univer- 
sal destiny, but the universal destiny is actualized by sin as an individual 
act of freedom. The marks of estrangement are to be discerned by a re- 
interpretation of the traditional account of sin as unbelief, pride, and 
concupiscence; and in this reinterpretation Tillich comes as near as 
anywhere to giving a meaning to the idea of sin against God. His whole 
treatment of estrangement as a state in which freedom is imbedded in 
destiny (p. 64) closely resembles the account given by Plotinus in the 
Enneads of the fall of souls. It would seem indeed to cry.out for the term 
‘original sin’, which Tillich feels obliged to reject because of its mis- 
leading associations. 

Evil is considered as the consequence of the state of sin. It is the pro- 
cess of self-destruction or self-disintegration which is set up by the 
contradiction between man’s existential estrangement and his essential 
being. The natural anxiety (in face of death as non-being), insecurity, 
doubt, and suffering which (as we have been told) belong to finite being 
as such, become intolerable burdens, driving to despair (pp. 77 f). 
And Tillich maintains with the fullest Augustinian rigour the inability 
of man to save himself. In the state of existence, freedom is in bondage 
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to destiny: ‘no act within the context of existential estrangement can 
overcome existential estrangement’ (p. 91). The doctrine of grace means 
that ‘the quest for the New Being presupposes the presence of the New 
Being’—so Tillich paraphrases Pascal: and the belief that Jesus is the 
Christ means the belief that the quest for the New Being has been met 
and fulfilled in Jesus. This belief contains the one all-embracing paradox 
of Christianity—paradox in the strict sense of that which contradicts 
opinion or expectation—namely, ‘the appearance of the New Being 
under the conditions of existence, yet judging and conquering them’ 
(p. 107). This is not the supposed paradox of the Creator’s concern for 
atiny planet; for it presupposes that God loves the universe. But Jesus 
is the Christ for us, that is, for those who belong to the history whose 
meaning he determines (p. 116). 

Some critics of Tillich’s first volume were dissatisfied with certain 
statements in that volume which suggested that Christian theology 
could be entirely indifferent to the findings of historical research. 
‘Knowledge of revelation’, he had said, ‘does not imply factual asser- 
tions.’ He has given ample attention to this point in the present volume 
(pp. 116 ff.). The search for the historical Jesus has failed (he says) and 
must fail. But we cannot with Bultmann identify the meaning of Jesus 
with his message; the call for moral decision cannot supply the founda- 
tion for Christian faith, because it does not show how the call can be 
met, the requirement fulfilled. The event of which we speak when we say 
that Jesus is the Christ has a factual element which is indeed essential. 
There is one thing and only one which faith can guarantee against 
historical scepticism, and that is the appearance in a personal life of the 
reality which has actually created the faith. For faith’s own existence is 
identical with the presence of this reality which is the New Being: 
participation in the New Being guarantees the reality of the event on 
which Christianity is based (p. 131). 

We can only judge Tillich fairly here when we remember his Augus- 
tinian view of faith. Faith is not a human act, but a divine work in man— 
the state of being grasped by the divine presence (p. 205). Moreover, the 
New Testament picture of the Christ, however uncertain we may be 
about its details, is a picture created by the reality which the disciples of 
jesus encountered ; and it has proved its adequacy to express and mediate 
the transforming power of the New Being (p. 132). Within this picture, 
historical research enables us to distinguish between history, legend, 
and myth, and to understand the origin and development, as well as the 
perversion, of the great Christological symbols—Son of Man, Son of 
God, Messiah, Logos. But Tillich is free to take the picture as a whole 
and as it stands, in order to trace in it the conquest of existential estrange- 
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ment by the New Being. And what the picture shows, through all the 
variety of its symbolism, is the power of the New Being in the personal 
life of Jesus: ‘first and decisively, as the undisrupted unity of the centre 
of his being with God; second, as the serenity and majesty of him who 
preserves this unity against all the attacks coming from estranged 
existence; and third, as the self-surrendering love which represents and 
actualizes the divine love in taking the existential self-destruction upon 
himself’ (pp. 158 f.). 

Tillich’s judgement upon the Christological dogma (pp. 160 ff.) is 
that it saved the Church from the danger which threatened its faith in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, but with very inadequate conceptual tools, 
The decisions of Nicaea and Chalcedon are to be accepted, but Pro- 
testant theology must seek new forms in which to express the substance 
of these decisions. The Two-Nature doctrine raised the right questions; 
for neither the ‘Christ-character’ nor the ‘Jesus-character’ of Jesus as 
the Christ could be surrendered. But while the concept of human 
‘nature’ is thoroughly ambiguous, that of divine ‘nature’—what makes 
God to be God—ought to mean ‘essential being’. Since we cannot speak 
of the ‘essence’ of the Godhead which is ‘beyond essence’, we must 
replace the conception of the union of divine and human natures in 
Christ by the assertion that the eternal unity of God and man has become 
historical reality (p. 170). 

Now Tillich has said frankly that ‘essential God-manhood’ means 
nothing different from ‘essential manhood’ (p. 108). He is curiously 
unwilling to allow that God could be incarnate, which (he says) can only 
mean that God ceases to be God—the very misapprehension which 
Cyril of Alexandria so diligently exposed. As far as we can judge from 
what is said in this volume and its predecessor, his Christology is a 
modified form of Arianism, with its mythology brought up to date. 
For essential manhood is finite; the meaning of finitude is creatureliness 
(Vol. I, p. 280); yet God must be conceived as having the finite ‘posited 
within himself’ (ib. pp. 278 f.). In other words, God is creature as well 
as Creator; and it seems that Tillich’s doctrine of the Trinity, whichis 
to be completed in his third volume, will have difficulty in avoiding the 
appearance of surrendering the substance as well as the form of the 
Nicene decision. 

It may no doubt be held that a doctrine of God expressed in these 
terms is able to speak to those who cannot accept a religion which 
sets God over against them as an external or heteronomous authority 
demanding ‘obedience’. They want to be themselves, not another's; 
and they will be more ready to hear the divine call which comes to them 
in Christ if it is the call not of a God who is ‘wholly other’, but of their 
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own true being—essential manhood. The question is, whether the true 
relation of man to God is not more safely stated in the old way. 

The last two chapters of the book deal with the universal significance 
of Jesus as the Christ. This significance is chiefly expressed in the New 
Testament in symbol or myth, in dealing with which it is the task of 
theology not to demythologize but to deliteralize. The two central and 
interdependent symbols, expressing the subjection of the Christ to 
existence and his conquest of it, are Cross and Resurrection (pp. 176 ff.). 
Tillich insists that both Cross and Resurrection are reality (event) as 
well as symbol: the factual element is a necessary implication in the 
significance of both, though easier to discern in one than in the other. 
There can only be more or less probable theories of the event of the 
Resurrection, and Tillich’s own preference is for what he calls the 
‘restitution’ theory: namely, that the indestructible unity of the New 
Being and Jesus its bearer was confirmed for the disciples in an ecstatic 
experience. The meaning of the Resurrection is that Jesus is present 
wherever the New Being is present (p. 180). Tillich distinguishes this 
from the ‘psychological’ theory of the Resurrection as an inner event 
in the minds of the disciples, on the ground that the latter ‘misses the 
reality of the event’—which is the conquest of transitoriness in the 
bearer of the New Being, and not only something that happened to his. 
followers. So, here as in the general account of faith’s relation to the 
Gospel history, the certainty of Christ’s resurrection as event and symbol 
is said to be created by the certainty of one’s own victory over the 
death of existential estrangement (p. 179); and the only answer to 
those who would protest that this is to put the cart before the horse 
is to maintain that faith itself is not ‘grasping’ but ‘being grasped’. 
Ultimately, we could not be sure that Christ is risen, if Christ had not 
risen indeed. 

Tillich’s general principles of New Testament exegesis enable him 
to group round the two central symbols of Cross and Resurrection 
almost every prominent feature in the New Testament picture of the 
Christ. The symbol of the Cross—subjection to existence—is corrobor- 
ated by everything from the birth in Bethlehem to the agony in Geth- 
semane that marks the tension between Messianic dignity and the 
categories of finitude. The symbol of the Resurrection is corroborated 
by the myth of pre-existence and Virgin Birth, the miracle-stories which 
show the partial conquest of the evils of existential self-destruction, and 
the eschatological symbols, from Ascension to Second Coming and 
Judgement (not excluding the Millennium!), which express the con- 
sequences of Resurrection for Christ, his Church, and his world 
(pp. 182 ff.). All such symbols are to be theologically interpreted ‘so 
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long as they are alive’ ; some of them, as Tillich rather naively concludes, 
‘may already be dead’. 

The doctrines of salvation and atonement are expounded with dis- 
concerting brevity in the last chapter of the book. Salvation or healing 
is the remedy for estrangement, by which man is reconciled to God, the 
world, and himself. Healing processes are traceable not only in the 
appearance of the Christ but throughout history: salvation is not ‘all 
or nothing’; but Christ is the ultimate criterion of every saving process, 
and the doctrine of atonement has to describe the effect of the New 
Being in Jesus as the Christ upon those who are grasped by it. In three 
admirable pages Tillich has set forth six principles of atonement doc- 
trine which are likely to command whole-hearted acceptance from any 
modern theologian who finds it impossible to speak of atonement in 
substitutionary terms. And here we are at least given a clue to what 
Tillich means by the element of non-being which is eternally conquered 
in the divine life: it is the suffering that God takes upon himself by 
participation in existential estrangement. 

In his introductory résumé of the ‘method of correlation’ between 
existential questions and theological answers, described in the previous 
volume, Tillich uses the single word ‘forgiveness’ to denote the answer 
to the question implied in human estrangement (p. 17). We hear no 
more about forgiveness (the word does not appear in the Index) until 
this last chapter; and there what is stressed is the difference between 
human forgiveness, which must always be mutual as between sinners, 
and the divine forgiveness which is ‘no private matter’ (p. 201). When 
therefore we read that ‘the personal encounter with God and the re- 
union with him are the heart of all genuine religion’ (p. gg), we cannot 
help wondering whether in this encounter and this reunion there is any 
place for the prodigal’s conf-ssion: ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ 

Tillich refers those who are disturbed by the impersonal form in 
which his philosophy of being is expressed to his published lectures on 
Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality. In those lectures 
he has indeed drawn out without extenuation the contrast between 
biblical personalism and philosophical ontology. But he maintains, not 
only what is obvious, that the religion of the Bible has ontological or 
metaphysical implications which are unavoidable for the inquiring 
mind, but that the characteristic features of biblical religion—human 
responsibility and divine grace; law, love, and the law of love; the 
approach to God in prayer and possession by the Spirit—are only to be 
understood in terms of the analysis of being in its ‘polarities’ of freedom 
and destiny, individualization and participation. And Tillich repeats 
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here (p. 13) the challenge which he had offered at the end of his lectures 
to those who are ‘afraid to transcend the personalistic symbolism of the 
religious language’. ‘They are to think of the ‘seemingly simple’ words 
of Jesus about no sparrow falling to the ground without our Father 
and the numbering of the hairs on our head—words which imply the 
participation of God in every single event that happens, and contain ‘at 
least as much potential ontology as there is actual ontology in the whole 
system of Spinoza’. What we are left doubting, after doing our best to 
understand Professor Tillich’s own way of putting things, is whether 
his particular ontology is likely to commend the Christian faith to the 
mind of anyone who has not already found the ultimate reality speaking 
to him in the incarnate word. J. BURNABY 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Cyrit C. RICHARDSON. Pp. 160. 
Nashville and New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. $3.00. 


Dr. RicHaRDSON, Washburn Professor of Church History at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, is well known for his contributions 
to the study of the history and doctrine of the early Church. In this 
volume he is concerned not merely to describe the development of the 
classical formulations of the doctrine of the Trinity but to indicate their 
inadequacy to express the real distinctions in the Godhead. He has 
aimed at stating as succinctly as possible the main developments of 
Trinitarian doctrine, and he has achieved this aim with the lucidity that 
comes of masterly erudition; he goes on to ask fundamental questions 
about their validity. He finds the classical formulations unsatisfactory 
and their doctrine of the Trinity only an ‘artificial construct’. In his view 
the basic paradox about the Godhead, which must be clearly expressed 
in any doctrinal formulation, is that God is both beyond the world and 
related to the world; the Trinitarian pattern cannot adequately express 
this paradoxical truth of revelation. The ‘threeness’ of the Godhead is an 
arbitrary and unpersuasive doctrine, arising out of the dominant but 
fluid symbols of God in the New Testament and taking them not as 
symbols but as metaphysical entities. The desire to resolve the paradox 
of God’s ‘beyondness’ and ‘relatedness’ led to the fruitless attempt to 
regard the Lover and the Beloved as related by means of a third ‘Person’, 
their mutual Love, and so to the entirely artificial conception of a Trinity. 
Augustine’s and Aquinas’s psychological analogies are arbitrary in the 
extreme; in the matter of inner relationships there is no necessity about 
the number three. Similarly in those types of doctrine which conceive of 
God as a society of Persons it is arbitrary to stop at three; an infinite 
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number of Persons is more congruous with Professor Leonard Hodg. 
son’s conception of ‘intensive unity’. Moreover, the terms ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ are drawn from the incarnational relationship of God and Jesus, and 
they confuse the issue when they are applied to God as ‘beyond’ and as 
‘related’ ; in the New Testament symbolism ‘Son’ and ‘Spirit’ are not dis. 
tinct entities and they constantly overlap. The terms ‘Father’, ‘Son’, and 
‘Spirit’ are immensely valuable in the articulation of the New Testament 
revelation of God, but they are wholly misleading and inappropriate 
when used of ultimate distinctions in the Godhead. Dr. Richardson 
discusses—and dismisses—not only the ancient but also the most 
recent attempts to formulate the doctrine of the Trinity, such as those of 
Hodgson, Claud Welch, and Dorothy Sayers, and he comes remorsely to 
the conclusion expressed in his final sentence: “There is no necessary 
threeness in the Godhead.’ 

To do justice to Dr. Richardson’s argument would require an essay 
as long as his own highly compact treatise. Here we must be content to 
mention a few lines along which criticism might be developed con- 
structively. The author modestly says in the Preface that he will be 
satisfied if it is felt that he has raised the right questions, even though his 
conclusions might not be acceptable. It may at once be agreed that it 
would be of great value to all theological students to be compelled to 
face the issues which he has stated so clearly and to give their own 
answers to his questions. But we might doubt whether indeed the problem 
of the ‘beyondness’ and ‘relatedness’ of God is the fundamental paradox 
which the doctrine of the Trinity is concerned to express. The doctrines 
of the Creeds are not to be conceived of as answers to the problems of 
philosophy, and the Trinity is a mystery to be apprehended by faith, 
which even after its apprehension remains a mystery and does not become 
a problem that has been solved. God’s revelation of himself as Father in 
the historical manifestation of his incarnate Son through the action of 
his Spirit in the Church still confronts us with a ‘threeness’ which 
survives the destruction of attempted formulations ‘of Trinitarian 
doctrine. As Dr. Richardson is aware, it is the biblical revelation that 
constitutes the raw materials, so to speak, of systematic theology, not the 
formulations of Fathers and Councils and dogmatic systems. The ‘three- 
ness’ of Christian revelation cannot be dismissed without a much more 
thorough consideration of the theology of the New Testament than 
Dr. Richardson has attempted in this book. It is here, and here alone, 
that the question of a ‘necessary threeness in the Godhead’ must be 
decided. ALAN RICHARDSON 
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A Study in Ethical Theory. By D. M. Mackinnon. Pp. vii+ 280. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1957. 215. 


Tue Christian often has difficulty in explaining the relevance of his 
religious beliefs to his moral principles. Many non-believers profess 
admiration for Christian morality, and some live up to a standard quite 
as stringent as that of most Christians. Their claim, that religion has 
nothing to do with morals, is one that is difficult to controvert, and yet 
dificult to accept. We do feel, though we find it hard to say how, that 
our beliefs do influence our actions, and that the tenets of the Christian 
religion are all of one piece with its precepts, and, in some sense, are 
their ground and afford a justification of them. Such a connexion, how- 
ever, has not been made easier either to articulate or to defend by recent 
developments in philosophy. The emphasis on clarity has encouraged 
philosophers to pass by all that cannot be clearly and concisely said. The 
logical entailments of moral terms have been well explored, and the 
inconsistency of saying ‘This is the better bargain, but if I were you 
I should choose that’ has been pointed out. Hitherto, however, no 
philosopher has examined the way in which not just a few simple proposi- 
tions, but whole systems of belief, cohere together; nor have the incom- 
patibilities between one system of thought and another code of behaviour 
been painstakingly dissected. It is this that Professor MacKinnon sets 
out to do. He is concerned, as all too few moral philosophers are today, 
with real moral problems, and he recognizes that the agonizing quan- 
daries in which the morally engaged man sometimes finds himself are 
often symptoms of deeper conflicts between the partial and inadequate 
philosophies of life that are competing for his allegiance. The tough- 
minded scientist is a utilitarian and builds drains, the Kantian acts only 
on those maxims which he can at the same time will to be universal laws 
of Nature, and seeks in his political life to remove all those pressures on 
men that might make them act heteronomously and prevent their 
realizing themselves as rational agents, the Marxist breaks a few more 
thousand eggs the better and bigger to make the millennial omelette ; and 
the Christian feels the force of all these programmes, knowing that there 
are many hungry yet to be filled, believing that many lives would be 
richer if they were less frustrated, waiting for the day when our imperfec- 
tions shall be done away with. Each ideology is animated by a deep and 
powerful insight into the human condition: each is open to devastating 
criticism. As we feed the hungry, we remember that they cannot live 
by bread alone; as we free the people from fear, injustice, oppression, 
and want, we discover that man, by himself, is frustrated still, and as we 
strive to make the city of God’s children more nearly a model of the 
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civitas Dei, we remain sceptical about the perfectibility of humanity, 
and suspect that man’s ingenuity will continue to find new and origing 
ways of giving vent to the old Adam in us. 

Professor MacKinnon is concerned to reveal these insights, and tp 
show how the peculiar moral precepts of a series of thinkers from Bishop 
Butler to Sir Isaiah Berlin tie up with the rest of their beliefs. The 
pluralism of the intuitionists, the down-to-earthness of the utilitarians, 
the convinced agnosticism of Kant, each leads naturally to its associated 
code of conduct; and in this book the multiple strands that go to form 
the web of moral thought are examined and unravelled. The result is 
not a tract or a treatise but, as its title indicates, a study, or better a 
meditation. It is addressed to the reader who is already familiar with the 
writings of the English and German thinkers of the last two centuries, 
There is a perpetual awareness of the innumerable cross-currents 
within and between the various currents of thought, and in the moment 
of being shown some similarities between Kant and the utilitarians one 
is made to see how different they are. The utilitarian position is never 
long maintained without one’s being impelled, like J. S. Mill, to recognize 
freedom as in itself a good thing. The ethics of freedom, though clearly 
engaging MacKinnon’s sympathies more, are ever liable to lapse intoa 
self-regarding stoicism, and sometimes seem to require serious inequali- 
ties of wealth for their exercise at all. Throughout the book there isa 
constant interplay between those systems of ethics that judge the worth 
of actions by their results and those that judge by purity of motive. One 
feels that one is following the struggles of a moralist who is trying to see 
things clearly, but is too honest to conceal the bewildering complexity of 
our ways of thought. 

The chapters should be read in reverse order. The last three, on 
Butler, on politics, and on religion, are the easiest to follow; the chapters 
on Kant and freedom are—inevitably—the most difficult. 

J. R. Lucas 


Faith and Logic: Oxford Essays in Philosophical Theology. Edited 
by Bastt Mitcue i. Pp. 222. London: Allen & Unwin, 1957. 
215. 


Tuts book is the work of a number of Oxford philosophers and theo- 
logians who have been meeting from time to time to consider the impact 
of recent philosophy on religious thought and practice. As the editor 
notes, in the course of a very neat outline of the present position, the 
contributors have all ‘a lively appreciation of the virtues of contemporary 
empiricism’. The volume may thus be regarded as a further contn- 
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bution to the current debate about recent empiricism and religion. 
Students of recent philosophy of religion will find it indispensable for 
their work. 

The final assessment to be made of the book is another matter. There 
uesome ways in which the so-called empiricist challenge has sharpened 
our appreciation of religious problems and of the way they should be 
handled. This is best reflected, in this book, in the contribution of Mr. 
jn Crombie. Mr. Crombie’s essay is not only considerably longer than 
theothers, but easily the weightiest. It is a rounded study of a difficult 
theme and should retain its interest for a long time. ‘This paper alone 
would justify the modest price of the volume. At the same time I do not 
think we can rest in Mr. Crombie’s final conclusion. After showing very 
dilfully what pitfalls must be avoided in trying to speak significantly about 
atranscendent being and how we must understand ‘the obstinate con- 
viction’ that the universe is a created one, he takes as his basic position 
that Christ is ‘both the evidence of the reality of God, and also the 
declaration of him to us’. But this only takes us back to the start again. 
How do we recognize ‘the divine origin’ of Christ ?—directly or in some 
other way? Notwithstanding much that is most helpfully said about 
finding ‘the reference-range of theological statements’ by learning what 
worship is, and (more questionably) about ‘divinely given images’, the 
impression is left that Mr. Crombie has substituted, at the crucial point, 
the practical advice to be given to the seeker after truth, and his own 
confession of faith, for the observations on religious epistemology we 
tad been led to expect. 

This seems more obviously the case in two papers by Dr. Austin 
Farrer, on “Theological Belief’ and ‘Revelation’. It goes without saying 
that there is lively and incisive writing in these papers, but there is also 
much to question, in particular the transition made from having ‘a proper 
regard for our neighbour’ to ‘asserting God’s existence’. The assertion 
‘that God is recognised or honoured’ ‘in the friend’, poses, but does not 
wlve, the epistemological problem. Nor is the deficiency made good in 
the reference, most suggestive in itself, to a ‘divinely appropriate con- 
dusion to a train of events’. For this again calls for amplification which 
snot provided. It is more irritating than helpful to be told, i this con- 
text: ‘For the recognition of revealing action begins with Christ. He first, 
and in himself, acknowledges divine presence. And if he was in truth 
the Divine Son it seems absurd to ask how he knew it; how could he 
have been ignorant of it?’ There are genuine and most reverent ques- 
tons which this just sweeps aside. 

Mr. G. C. Stead is more cautious in his essay on ‘How Theologians 
Reason’. He brings out effectively the many-sided character of religious 
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belief and theological thinking and thus makes a genuine contribution 
to the current debate without ever quite cutting to the heart of it, 

Mr. J. R. Lucas in an essay entitled ‘The Soul’—‘The Self woul 
have been better—has some pertinent, although not very novel, criticism 
of the behaviourist theory of mind; but he would have been wise to dis. 
sociate himself more completely from the kind of philosophy he is attack. 
ing. He leans heavily on Dr. Waismann but would have found a bette; 
ally in Prof. C. A. Campbell (for example, in his devastating criticisms 
of Prof. Ryle in the Philosophical Quarterly for 1953). Turning to reli 
gious questions on the last page, presumably to justify the title, Mr, 
Lucas airs the astonishing belief that ‘to do one’s duty, however 
willingly and however scrupulously it is performed, is a chilling achieve. 
ment, is merely to be a Pharisee’. But surely there are naive confusions 
here which the much vaunted clearheadedness of up-to-date philo- 
sophers ought to have disclosed. 

The editor writes about “The Grace of God’. He gets off to a bad 
start with the argument that a created being owes his power to do good 
to God; for while this holds in the empty sense that we owe to God our 
power to choose, to do good or bad, it does not hold if power to do good 
means, as Mr. Mitchell takes it to mean, ‘an invasive power’ by which 
the good is done. We cannot educe the idea of grace out of the notion 
of creation in this way, and a writer exposed so much to the baptism of 
linguistic analysis ought to have been more chary of exploiting a double 
entendre. Beyond this point Mr. Mitchell does not concern himself with 
the question of free will and grace—unfortunately, I think. He restricts 
himself to the question of evidence and the nature of reiigious ex- 
perience. He exposes well the difficulty and complexities of this subject 
and shows how much we need to take account of many different sidesof 
experience. But this has also induced him to wander from the central 
point just when he seemed to get to it, and he sometimes comes 
perilously near to merging religion in morality. Incidentally, he also 
seems to have a poor opinion of ‘conscientious moral goodness’. 

In a curious essay, in which little appears to have been closely thought 
out (the author says that much of it is undigested), Mr. R. M. Hare 
brings us to the view that ‘in so far as religious discourse seems to refer 
to supernatural facts, this is the result of the superimposition of the 
attitude of worship upon factual beliefs which are themselves not other 
than empirical’. This seems to be a variation on the method of appeasing 
the empiricists commended by Professor Braithwaite and already shown 
by various critics to be totally inadequate. 

Mr. M. B. Foster brings the volume to a close with an attempt 
to extract impressive conclusions out of the use of ‘we-sentences. 
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Anthropological views are ascribed in this way to G. E. Moore, and the 

ents of Mr. Strawson on logic (it must have surprised him) and 
Reichenbach, of all people, held to be ‘logically homogeneous’ with the 
doctrine of original sin and the teaching of the scriptures—and indeed 
to involve some kind of theology. In spite of the ingenuity Mr. Foster 
displays, I cannot but feel that he is here making a philosophical moun- 
tain out of the molehill of a literary convention. Is there all that differ- 
ence between saying—‘when we think a man responsible we believe he 
is free’ —and—‘to be responsible a man must be free’. I wonder whether 
Mr. Foster has cast himself for the right role in this volume ; and to some 
extent the other contributors fall under the same suspicion. They are 
not of the linguistic and empiricist world, how could they be, with their 
beliefs? But they are so anxious to be as completely as possible im it 
that they seriously hinder and inhibit themselves when they encounter 
the issues that are most crucial for them. To deal effectively with the 
questions that urgently confront us in religious thought, and in other 
spheres, today, we need to be bolder and less subservient to prevailing 
philosophical fashion. This book presents presumably the best that 
Oxford can provide on religious questions. It advances the subject in 
many respects, but it may also be treated as an item of importance in 


the diagnosis of the perilously anaemic state of contemporary culture. 
H. D. Lewis 
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For Faith and Freedom: Vol. 11. Christian Theology. By LEONARD 
Hopéson. Pp. vii+233. (Gifford Lectures, 1955-7.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1957. 25s. 

It might be illuminating if all professors of theology delivered not 
only an inaugural lecture but also a valedictory one in which they 
reviewed the progress of theological studies and indicated what, in their 
opinion, were the major tasks which awaited their successors. This is, 
in effect, what Professor Hodgson has done in his Gifford Lectures for 
1955-7. ‘I have been trying’, he writes, ‘to put before you what I have 
come to believe as a result of a life spent in the interpermeating study 
of theology and philosophy’ (p. 204). 

His main theme is that God ‘reveals Himself by doing things and 
inspiring men to.grasp the significance of what He does’ (pp. 104-5). 
His creative activity is seen in the universe in general and His redemptive 
activity in the events to which the Bible bears witness. There is an under- 
lying unity and continuity between what has traditionally been described 
as ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology. In the previous volume it was 
claimed that ‘our natural theology has taught us that God’s aim is to 
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create a community of finite free persons, and that to this end He givy 
us a world in which we grow in freedom by losing ourselves in devotiq 
to ends of eternal value’ (pp. 133-4). The present volume contends thy 
‘Christian theology should be thought of as a specific form of natun 
theology, differentiated by its seeing in certain events particular acy 
of God of unique and supreme significance for our understanding of 
everything’ (pp. 3-4). This thesis is expounded and defended in ten 
lectures on major themes of Christian theology. There is an appendix 
upon ‘The Doctrine of the Trinity’. He views the doctrines of Christi. 
anity as our human understanding of the saving action of God in 
triumphing over the evil powers which were liable to overthrow th 
divine purpose in creating the world. The Christian experience of sd- 
vation has enriched man’s earlier idea of the unity of God and led tp 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The Church militant is the ‘fellowship of 
forgiven sinners’ (p. 129) which ‘should think of its calling and election 
as a calling and election to forget itself in devotion to God’s work of 
rescuing His creation from evil’ (p. 132). “Christ’s resurrection’ is ‘the 
ground of our hope of life after death’, but this hope is not limited 
‘to those who are conscious believers in Christ or members of the 
Christian Church’ (p. 199). 

The interest and significance of Professor Hodgson’s presentation of 
the Christian Faith is not so much in the fresh and lucid exposition of 
the Christian tradition as in his view of the nature of Christian doctrine. 
He believes that ‘the depositum fidei is not to be found in any form of 
words, but in the acknowledgement of what God has done in the history 
of the world’ (p. 16). This acknowledgement of what He has done is 
always influenced by the historical circumstances of the times. The 
theologian can never wholly detach himself from the standpoint of his day 
and generation. It follows that these circumstances affect both the ques- 
tions which he asks and the answers which he accepts as satisfying. 
Theology is an unfinished task which we can never conclude. We ought 
to admit that ‘after nearly two thousand years of Christian history, we 
may only be beginning to know what Christianity really is’ (p. 127). 

If it be true that Christian theology is the progressive interpretation 
of the acts of God in nature and history, it is plain that the theologian’s 
task is to give reasons for believing that God has acted and to offer 
principles which ought to be followed in the process of interpretation. 
Professor Hodgson repeatedly seeks to commend the Christian’s faith 
in the acts of God by removing misconceptions of what the Christian 
really claims. To relinquish obsolete or obsolescent doctrinal expressions 
is not the same as relinquishing the Christian Faith. He does not claim 
that the case for Christianity can ever be logically coercive but he 
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invites the unbeliever to reconsider the historical facts about Christ and 
His Church and to see whether the Christian view of these facts appears 
to be true. ‘All we can do’, he writes, ‘is to set down our interpretation 
of the evidence as we see it, asking: “‘Cannot you see it too?”’’ (p. 81). 
He therefore says, for example, concerning the divinity of Christ; “The 
more we Christians ponder over the records of that earthly life, the 
more we find ourselves driven to the conclusion that this was the life of 
no ordinary man, that it was the life of One for whom we can find 
no place in our thought short of acknowledging Him as God’ (p. 83). 
And, in speaking of the theories of the Atonement, he says: “We are not 
now concerned with these various explanations but with that which we 
ae all trying to explain, the belief that in virtue of what God has done 
in Christ the power of evil to corrupt God’s creation has been met and 
overcome’ (p. 56). It is plain that in both cases Professor Hodgson is 
speaking for all who are Christians. He is not claiming that this is the 
only possible view. Although it would be unreasonable to expect in a single 
course of lectures a full exposition of the reasons for believing that God has 
acted and also a full study of the nature and use of the appropriate princi- 
ples of interpretation, I would have welcomed a more expanded explana- 
tion of the ways in which we can recognize the acts of God as the acts of 
God. In a somewhat disillusioned and anti-metaphysical age a more ex- 
tended treatment of these reasons might have proved useful, especially 
to those who were disposed to welcome Professor Hodgson’s view of 
the nature of Christian doctrine. 

His study of the principles which we ought to follow in interpreting 
the acts of God is illuminating and challenging. He reminds us that 
we may often have to accept certain inconsistencies in our theology 
because we have not yet reached the stage in the creative process when 
these inconsistencies will be overcome. We may have to accept some 
dialectical theology as an interim policy. He has no use for any attempt 
to solve our contemporary theological problems by attempting to return 
to an age when they had not arisen. When we are neither demanding 
a premature solution nor taking refuge in the past, we must labour at 
the task of doctrinal interpretation. He offers two principles which 
should guide our work. He is convinced ‘that, taking full account of 
progress in scientific research, metaphysical inquiry no less than reli- 
gious faith leads us to find in terms of personal relations our ultimate 
categories of explanation’ (pp. 184-5), and he also recommends that no 
theological doctrine should be accepted as Christian which cannot 
withstand the question, ‘What kind of an idea of God does this imply? 
Is it consistent with His being the kind of God who became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ?” (p. 212). To use personal categories and to accept 
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Christ as the criterion of Cc hristian doctrine may sound neither parti. 
cularly novel nor unduly difficult, but to advance in understanding and 
applying these principles is to set foot on a long and arduous road. | 
believe that Professor Hodgson takes us a considerable distance along 
this road and shows it to be the one which we must follow if we are to 
preserve for ourselves and for others both our faith and our freedom. 

G. F. Woops 


Function, Purpose and Powers. By DoroTHy EMMET. Pp. 300, 
London, Macmillan, 1958. 28s. 


PROFESSOR DoroTHY EmME&r has written the sort of book philosophers 
agree they ought to write but rarely do. She has taken an existing 
discipline, social anthropology, and analysed its concepts and their 
interrelations. This has led her to indicate the need for fresh concepts 
in this field, and in so doing to illuminate the connexions between her 
chosen discipline and others, notably history, ethics, and theology. The 
result, though it makes stiff reading, especially in the early chapters, 
is intensely interesting, and it is very much to be hoped that theolo- 
gians and philosophers of religion will pay attention to it. Professor 
Emmet writes clearly and sensitively (which is more than can be said 
for some of the writers she quotes) and she manages to combine, so 
far as the layman can judge, technical rigour with breadth of sympathy. 

The early part of the book is largely concerned with explanation in 
terms of function and of conscious purpose. She is critical of the claim 
that functional explanations on the biological model are enough for 





the empirical study of society, because, while they explain the self- 
maintenance of a social system, they cannot account for radical change. | 
This requires reference to people’s purposes and especially to the | 
creative purposes of outstanding individuals. It is to do justice to this | 
factor in human society (often, but not always, associated with religious | 
belief) that Professor Emmet wants to introduce the concept of voca- 
tion, with which the later part of the book is chiefly concerned. The 
notion is developed by way of Bergson’s distinction between closed 
and open morality. It has to do with the ethics of creative work and 
personal relations; it does not depend on reciprocity nor apply only 
to the members of a limited society. Its demands may vary according 
to the temperament and capacity of the individual. 

What sort of social anthropology is needed in order to relate the func- 
tional, purposive, and creative aspects of human behaviour? Professor 
Emmet welcomes the development of a more flexible notion of social 
system, in which ‘the notion of structure will be less closely bound 
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up with the notion of function in its organic sense and instead will be 
linked more closely with that of role, that is to say, with the manner 
and norms according to which people act because of the place they 
occupy in some constellation of relationships’ (p. 273). She favours 
what she calls ‘a kind of social history rather than a kind of social 
biology’. This indeed follows from her emphasis on the creativity of 
outstanding individuals. It is not possible to predict what creative people 
will do; one can only describe what they have done and explain it in its 
social setting and trace its social consequences. All this has a consider- 
able bearing on the general question of the nature of explanation in 
the sciences and the humanities, though Professor Emmet draws no 
explicit morals. 

In her introduction Professor Emmet makes it clear that one of her 
aims in this study is to work out a fresh approach to the philosophy 
of religion, but although she says a great deal that is interesting and 
even exciting about religion as a creative force in human society, she 
does not tell us in so many words what difference it all makes to the 
philosophy of religion. Is the moral simply that anyone who is interested 
in the validity of religious claims ought to be familiar with religion in 
its social setting? He ought to see it in its full institutional richness 
and also in its oddness and individuality, and not just as disembodied 
metaphysics. Let him see how, as a creative force, it bursts out of 
science into history. No doubt he should, but Ais question is the fur- 
ther one, does it burst out of history too—or is it, perhaps, just a form 
which human creativeness has taken hitherto, but will no longer need 
to take? In her suggestive remarks on the nature of religious symbolism 
and ‘charismatic power’ Professor Emmet shows signs of being able 
to help, but to develop these hints would take her beyond her im- 
mediate empirical concern. This means that from the point of view of 
the philosopher of religion this wise and penetrating study has the 
status, as it were, of volume I of a set of Gifford Lectures; he is left 
wondering what sort of volume II would follow these prolegomena. 

BastL MITCHELL 


Christianity and Paradox: Critical Studies in Twentieth Century 
Theology. By RoNaALD W. Hepsurn. Pp. vii+211. London: 
Watts, 1958. 18s. 


Tuosk who breathe the native air of contemporary empiricism may well 
remind the theologian of the hazards of his theological language to which 
familiarity may have blinded him; they may keep him from claiming too 
easily too much for his arguments; more generally they can encourage 
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him to ponder the pattern of argument which he uses, and the purpose 
for which it is used. This is what Dr. Hepburn does in this book. He 
shows how some typical theological arguments and standpoints present 
themselves to one who, while he has ‘a deep sympathy with Christian 
theology’, has also a great puzzlement about the logical structure of 
religious language which arises from his interest in contemporary em- 
piricism. In the end his position might be called that of the reverent 
agnostic, though (as I shall point out later) I doubt whether his position 
is quite as negative as he himself believes it to be. 

Dr. Hepburn readily agrees that we are far from the bleak and barren 
days of the middle-thirties, when religious language was nonsense 
because all significant language either described ‘facts’ or stirred 
‘emotions’. Religious language may well have quite a distinctive func- 
tion; it may well have a logic of its own. Further, he realizes that to do 
justice to theological assertions they must be taken in their context. So 
he selects five areas of theological discourse: 

1. The theology dominated by the concept of ‘encounter’ of which he 

takes Buber, Brunner, H. H. Farmer, and Karl Barth as examples. 

2. Theology which in one meaning of the phrase might be called ‘In- 

carnational theology’. 

3. The Christian appeal to ‘history’. 

4. Christian theology regarded as a demand of morality; the view that 

if we are to take morality ‘seriously’ we must be religious. 

5. Theology regarded as ‘explanatory’ of problems such as those about 

causation which are raised by the cosmological argument. 

This particular selection arises as follows. Looking at religious langu- 
age as a whole, its main feature is ‘paradox’: ‘paradoxical and near- 
paradoxical language is the staple of accounts of God’s nature and is not 


Pag to rhetorical extravaganzas’. The first question to be solved, | 


then, is: ‘When is a contradiction not a mere contradiction, but a sub- 
lime wma a Mystery? How can we distinguish a viciously muddled 
confusion of concepts from an excusably stammering attempt to describe 
what has been glimpsed during some “raid on the inarticulate”’, an object 
too great for our comprehension, but none the less real for that?’ To 
answer this question Dr. Hepburn reminds us that science has often 
lived with ‘contradictory notions’, and he mentions the familiar example 
of the wave and particle models for light transmission—the one talking 
in terms of continuity, the other in terms of discontinuity. Though 
scientists (let it be noted) have always worked for some harmonizing 
model, no one was meanwhile distressed, because all assertions about 
light could be tracked back to what happens when we draw back the 
curtains the morning after the night before, or turn on the switch during 
the night itself. Is there any parallel reconciliation in Theology? 
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It is from this scientific illustration that Dr. Hepburn is led to con- 
sider those brands of theology which either search for some equivalent 
of an ostensive definition—a ‘knowledge of God by acquaintance’—or 
claim to have parallels with an ‘explanatory hypothesis’—being explana- 
tory of history, morality, or the ‘cosmos’. 

Broadly, his conclusions are these: 

1. The theology of encounter, in wishing to have something self- 
authenticating, makes such a dichotomy between ‘acquaintance’ and 
‘knowledge about’ as to finish with a theology which might charitably 
be called esoteric, and less charitably and literally ‘nonsense’. Theology 
is not so much shown to be true as (at best) consistent; how it is pegged 
in to the encounter, or linked with other uses of the same words is never 
elucidated. 

2. Nor can we say that talk about God is a ‘logical construction’ from 
talk about Jesus: for no talk about a temporal pattern will ever give us 
language about ‘eternity’, no talk about a ‘set of finite, historically rela- 
tive events’ can ever (logical ‘can’) become satisfactory talk about God. 
The theory of logical constructions may perform a useful service 
amongst the concepts of sense-experience, but no one has yet shown 
that it can be usefully extended to metaphysical assertions. In short, even 
if it is claimed that in some peculiar way talk about God is a logical 
construction from talk about Jesus, we have still the problem of showing 
how this peculiar logical construction is made; we are left with the task 
of giving a logical structure to Christological language. 

3. With regard to the appeal to history, either we have the traditional 
stress on objective historicity (which inevitably brings risks) or we have 
an existentialist account which strictly speaking puts itself out of the 
reach of any argument. 

4. As for the alleged inability of ‘secular ethics’ to do justice to the 
multi-coloured—and often dark—moral experience of man, ‘nothing 
prevents the secular moralist from reckoning equally seriously with the 
dark side—even though he uses different language to express himself’. 

5. The cosmological argument cannot reasonably appeal to any Law 
of Universal Causation, nor can theology trade in nothing but scientific 
or pseudo-scientific terms. 

What now are our reflections on the book as a whole? 

(i) Let me clear out of the way my only adverse comment. I think it is 
a pity that Dr. Hepburn developed his discussion of paradox within 
theological discourse from a false parallel with scientific paradox, and 
while this led him very naturally to consider ‘encounter’ theology and the 
other specimens of theological discourse which he gives us, it inevitably 
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left aside vast tracts of theology whose examination might have been 
more hopeful from the start. 

As Dr. Hepburn implies when he remarks that theology has its own 
logic, there could from the start and in principle be no possibility of 
justifying theological assertions in terms of ostensive definitions or 
explanatory hypotheses. Unless there is more than the observables which 
science talks of either at the first or second move, there will be no 
significant theology whatever. It will not be a case of theology having its 
own logic; theology will have no logic at all. Yet while all believers in 
God may thus be committed to using language in a way which might be 
called in a generalized sense ‘paradoxical’, this is not of course to say 
that they are committed to the high paradox of a Barth or a Bultmann. 

(ii) All that aside, however, Dr. Hepburn shows, without any doubt, 
the weaknesses of much that passes for contemporary theological argu- 
ment, and at every point I suggest that we have much to learn from his 

‘aluable discussion. Let me briefly tavulate five morals: 

(a) Encounter theology cannot separate as severely as it would ‘know- 
ledge of’ and ‘knowledge about’. I might usefully refer to some remarks 
of Professor H. D. Lewis in a review in F.T.S., April 1958 (pp. 198-202). 
Even so, this does not mean that we cannot parallel knowledge of God 
with knowledge of other people in a Berkeleian kind of way, the kind of 
way which Dr. Hepburn hints at on p. 206, though he does not develop 
the model further. 

(6) Dr. Hepburn rightly reminds us that there is a major need to 
examine Christological discussions—and I would add discussions of 
such doctrinal subjects as the Church and the Sacraments—with an 


eye to the concepts and arguments they use, expecting to find the kind | 


of logical diversity which contemporary philosophy has taught us to see 
elsewhere. There is a major need for such logical sorting of doctrinal 
controversies if we are ever to do justice to what the Early Fathers were 
trying to talk about. 

(c) Dr. Hepburn is right in holding that in relation to the gospel 
narratives, neither objective historicity nor the existentialist account will 
do; but is ‘suspense of judgement’ the only possibility left? For the 
Christian faith appeals to a situation which, while it contains ‘historical 
events’, is more—and ‘more’ in some such way as the existentialist wishes 
to emphasize when he talks as misleadingly as he does. Such a situation 
will not be wholly independent of the risk that belongs to the historical— 
after all, people can be and should be prepared to be converted to in- 
fidelity; but it can equally well justify my ‘being sure of something’ 
whose description at the same time is problematical and developing. If 
we wish for a further elucidation of the ‘more’, the parallel between the 
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religious situation and our awareness of persons is apt. Seeing a person 
is ‘more’ than taking in their observable behaviour. 

(d) We are bound to agree that the sceptic can have a meaning for 
life; and this means that the Christian must look further for his disagree- 
ment and difference. He must ask : what kind of conflict is it when people 
discover different and incompatible ‘meanings’ in life? To answer that, 
we should certainly need to examine inter alia the assertion which Dr. 
Hepburn makes that ‘meaning is given to life by individuals, not dis- 
covered’ (p. 152). Is it? 

(e) If the traditional account of the cosmological argument needed any 
further criticisms, Dr. Hepburn has given them to us, but we can notice 
that he remarks (p. 159) : ‘Rather than present the Arguments formally we 
may prefer to look on them as levers by which to prise ourselves out of our 
habitual reluctance to see any mystery in the world’s existence.’ I think it 
would be agreed that what the contemporary philosopher of religion has 
to do is to give some logical account of this ‘lever-like’ movement. 

(iii) Dr. Hepburn himself thinks that his book is so critical as not to 
be constructive. But I wonder? Already I have mentioned a point about 
the traditional proofs. I have also referred to p. 206 where he himself 
mentions a sense of ‘encounter’ which can provide us with a way of 
understanding ‘numinous experience’, an encounter to which our aware- 
ness of persons (and I myself would add, of ourselves) might be a clue. 
The situation also resembles that which occurs when nature ceases to be 
‘amanipulable tool for satisfying our own wants’ and ‘seems, as it were, 
to collaborate with the spectator, to take the initiative almost’. If we were 
going forward constructively it would be our next task to examine and 
to elucidate the logical behaviour of phrases like ‘as it were’ and ‘almost’. 

We can greatly admire the temper of this book: its fairness and its 
frankness, its hard hitting and its sympathies. Dr. Hepburn seems will- 
ing to appeal to the kind of situation whose recognition, it seems to me, 
sets him as much on the side of the angels as of the empiricists. What 
he rightly resists and attacks is the kind of language that many people 
have used to talk of it. I could not agree more; and if Dr. Hepburn is a 
reverent agnostic, so am I, Empiricists and many Christians will like 
this book for its telling exposure of some typical theological arguments. 
But I hope they will also like it for the hints it contains of a constructive 
way forward where theological language will be given a logical structure 
appropriate to the kind of situation to which alone it can legitimately 
appeal. And after Dr. Hepburn’s justifiable criticisms of much ‘en- 
counter’ theology, the irony is that such a situation is one for which clues 
are to be found in the awareness we have of ourselves and of each other, 
and where Nature ‘comes alive’. I. T. RAMSEY 
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Prehistoric Religion: A Study in Prehistoric Archaeology. By E. 0. 
James. Pp. 300; 14 text-figs.; 3 maps; 5 charts. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1957. 30s. 


PROFESSOR E. QO. JAMEs has certainly paid good heed to the apostolic ad- 
monition, ‘Be not weary in well-doing’. His spring has been running for 
many years and shows no signs of drying up. He shared in the adventure 
of Myth and Ritual with an essay on ‘Initiatory Rituals’ in 1933, and now 
returns to the subject in which he is an acknowledged authority, the 
religion of early man. One great merit of Professor James’s work is that 
it rests upon first-hand knowledge of the subject. For many years he has 
assiduously explored all the important European sites where early man 
has left traces of what scholars are now prepared to call religion. The 
evidence from Lascaux, Cogul, and Altamira, from the dolmens of 
Brittany, the nuragi of Sicily, and many other sources, is described, not 
from books, but from personal experience. 

The plan of the book is based upon the great ‘moments’ in the life of 
‘primitive’ man. The most disturbing of prehistoric man’s experiences 
must have been the incidence of death. Hence Professor James begins 
his exposition with the various ways in which early man reacted to the 
fact of death, and this occupies half of the book. One could have wished 
to hear what interpretation Professor James places upon the remarkable 
discovery of skulls treated as portraits in Miss Kenyon’s recent excava- 
tions of Jericho. The startlingly early date assigned to the pre-Neolithic 
levels of Jericho makes the problem of these skulls of special significance. 
Mrs. Jacquetta Hawkes has suggested that they may represent an 
attempt to retain some of the wisdom of the ancestors for the benefit of 
their posterity. There is also no mention of the Natufian material dis- 
covered by Miss Garrod and Mr. Petre at Wadi el-Mughara in the north 
of Palestine. Professor James’s omission of the Palestinian material may 
be deliberate. 

The early Egyptian evidence receives full treatment. The remarkable 
difference between the pattern of funerary ritual which developed in Egypt 
and that which obtained in early Semitic religion as exemplified in Meso- 
potamian funerary practices may be explained, so Professor James seems 
to suggest, by the contrast between the regularity of the Nile flooding, 
and the incalculable nature of the Tigris and Euphrates floods. This 
difference certainly explains in great measure the stability of the political 
structure of the Egyptian kingdom over such a long period of history, as 
compared with the ever-shifting political scene in Mesopotamia; but it 
would seem more probable that the cause of the difference should be 
sought in the different conception of kingship which existed from a very 
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early date in the two regions. There is little difference between the early 
Nubian burials and the early burials in Mesopotamia; but it is with the 
development of the idea of the divinity of the Pharaoh, and the con- 
sequent necessity of prolonging his beneficent activity indefinitely that 
the practice of mummification began, and, later, extended, first to the 
nobles, and then to the common people. It was around mummification 
that the whole elaborate Egyptian eschatology developed. But the petty 
kings of the many city states of Sumer and Akkad were never regarded 
as gods in the Egyptian sense, and no funerary ritual designed to keep 
them alive and potent was ever developed in Sumer and Akkad. It is 
possible, as the royal graves suggest, that royal funerary ritual may have 
been more elaborate and accompanied by human holocausts; but there 
is nothing in the texts to suggest that a king of Ur or Lagash would be 
accompanied by his courtiers in the underworld. Certainly, as Professor 
James points out, every Egyptian, in the new Kingdom period, became 
Osiris; but although in the Tammuz liturgies we hear of deified kings 
of Isin, there is nothing to suggest that the ordinary Sumerian might 
become a god after death. It is interesting to observe that what references 
we have to the funerary customs of the Hebrews seem to indicate that 
they were connected rather with fear of the dead and apotropaic rituals 
to protect the living, than with any thought of improving the condition 
of the dead. 

From a very full description of funerary ritual and modes of burial 
throughout the ancient world, Professor James passes on to the next 
great ‘moment’ in the experience of early man, namely, the emotions 
connected with birth and fertility. He summarizes his position as 
follows: ‘In the precarious environment in which Early Man had to 
engage in the struggle for survival the mysterious forces of propagation 
and nutrition acquired a sacred significance towards which a cautious 
and numinous attitude was adopted and a ritual technique developed in 
order to bring them under some measure of magico-religious control.’ 
Here the operative word is ‘sacred’, a word towards which a cautious 
and numinous attitude should be adopted. At the stage with which the 
inquiry is dealing, the word ‘sacred’ implies that the processes and ob- 
jects connected with propagation and the protection of life are dangerous 
and must be fenced about with apotropaic rituals. Professor James begins 
witha valuable discussion of the significance of the widespread occurrence 
of steatopygous figurines such as the well-known Venus of Willendorf. 
He inclines to the view that the Venus cult came from eastern Europe 
and spread slowly into the west. He interprets in a similar sense the two 
bison figures modelled in clay in the Tuc d’Audoubert. Here the 
Magdalenians were using the same technique to promote the fertility 
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of animals for hunting. It may be added to the examples cited by Pro- 
fessor James that similar rock-paintings and carvings have been recently 
discovered in the Negeb of Judah. 

Towards the end of his book Professor James deals with Sky-gods 
and the question of primitive monotheism. In common with most 
modern anthropologists he dismisses the evoluticnary theory that mono- 
theism is the final term of an orderly upward progress from animism 
through polytheism, and admits the existence of high gods among 
aboriginal peoples in many widely separated parts of the world. He does 
not, however, accept the view of Father Wilhelm Schmidt that an ex- 
clusively monotheistic conception of Deity existed in a hypothetical 
Urkultur in the dawn of human history. 

It is obvious that on many of the points which Professor James dis- 
cusses with such a breadth of learning anthropologists differ considerably 
among themselves; but it would be difficult to name a more reliable or 
more fascinating guide to the mazes of early man’s religious ideas and 
practices than this latest product of Professor James’s fertile pen. 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Extape. Pp. xv+ 
484. London and New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. 25s. 


PROFESSOR ELIADE has adopted a new and interesting approach to the 
perennially inviting subject of the comparative study of religions. He 
promises a second volume in which history will be taken into account, 
but in the volume before us he has intentionally excluded history, and 
has followed a topical approach. In his own words, ‘We shall therefore, 
only be able to consider the problem of the history of religious forms 
after having examined a certain number of them.’ Accordingly, he 
pursues what he calls ‘the dialectic of the sacred’ through a number of 
groups of phenomena. He begins with an account of certain cosmic 
hierophanies, the sacred revealed at different cosmic levels, and explains 
that, for instance, a study of the hierophanies of sky and water will pro- 
vide us with data enabling us to understand both exactly what the 
manifestation of the sacred means at these particular levels, and how 
far these hierophanies constitute autonomous forms. Professor Eliade 
tells us that we must get used to the idea of recognizing hierophanies 
absolutely everywhere. Indeed we cannot be sure that there is anything 
that has not at some time in human history been somewhere transformed 
into a hierophany. We are told that we are to consider ‘each separate 
thing—rite, myth, cosmogony or god—as a hierophany; in other words, 
we shall see each as a manifestation of the sacred in the mental world of 
those who believed in it’. 
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Patternists, lured by the operative word ‘pattern’ in the title of the 
book, will probably be disappointed. It would appear that what the 
author means by a ‘pattern’ is the recurrence in the various groups of 
phenomena in which the hierophanies appear, of certain associated 
symbols or images; these constitute a ‘pattern’ by reason of the fre- 
quency with which they are found together. Thus in his examination of 
the vegetation group Professor Eliade says, ‘One of the most common 
and constant patterns is this Great-Goddess-vegetation-heraldic- 
animals-priests’ ; or again, in his discussion of the Tree of Life, we find, 
‘The pattern: primeval man (or hero) in search of immortality, Tree of 
Life, and serpent or monster guarding the tree (or preventing man by its 
trickery from eating of it), appears in other traditions as well.’ This is a 
perfectly legitimate use of the term ‘pattern’. But those who hope to find 
here some overall pattern, imposing some kind of unity upon the 
immense variety of hierophanies, will be disappointed. The only 
unifying principle is the ‘dialectic’, the never-ceasing movement by 
which the sacred seeks to bring more and more of the profane within its 
ambit. But there are clear indications that the pattern of revelation is in 
theauthor’s mind, and it is inand through history that this appears; hence 
we must wait for the promised second volume in order to assess fairly the 
total success of this new and stimulating approach to a familiar subject. 

It is not always possible to agree with some of the author’s interpreta- 
tions. In his discussion of the Paradise myth he suggests that the role 
of the serpent is really that of protector of the Tree of Life, and that a 
kind of initiation was involved. ‘Anyone who cannot defeat the dragon 
or the serpent can have no access to the Tree of Life, can never attain 
immortality.’ This is the ‘sacred combat’ of Myth and Ritual, introduced 
by Professor Eliade into the myth of Paradise. Adam was defeated in 
the combat, not in any physical sense, but induced by the serpent’s trick 
to try and become like God, to violate the divine order, and thus con- 
demn himself to death. The author goes on to say, ‘In the Bible text, 
of course, the serpent is not presented as the “protector” of the Tree of 
Life, but from the results of its temptation we may well think of him as 
such.’ This is ingenious, and it is perfectly true that in most of the 
ancient myths, both Semitic and Greek, a dragon or serpent is the 
guardian of the Tree, and must be overcome in order that the hero may 
seize the fruits of the Tree, but it is very doubtful whether the Yahwist 
in making use of the ancient myth interpreted it in this way. Adam, 
created in the image of God, already enjoyed immortality so long as he 
continued in that relation with God in which he had been placed, and 
needed no combat to vindicate his right to immortality. 

The section on the morphology and function of myths is perhaps the 
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most important and striking part of the book, and the comment that, ‘it 
is true to say that myth feveals more profoundly than any rational 
experience ever could, the actual structure of the divinity, which tran- 
scends all attributes and reconciles all contraries’, reveals a deeply 
Christian conception of the function of myth. 

There are a few misprints: nostaliga for nostalgia (p. 461), indicted 
for indicated (p. 451), Reintegraii (p. 366). But the book as a whole is 
profoundly interesting and original, and we shall await the appearance 
of the promised second volume with eager anticipation. 

‘ S. H. Hooke 


The Wisdom of Balahvar: A Christian Legend of the Buddha. 
Edited by D. M. Lan. Pp. 135; one (frontispiece) illustration. 
(Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West, No. 20.) 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957. 15s. 


In this latest number of the excellent series ‘Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West’ Dr. Lang has presented us with a translation 
of the later Georgian version of Barlaam and Fosaphat, the Greek and 
Latin versions of which gained such wide popularity in the Middle Ages 
that the heroes of the romance were popularly acclaimed saints by both 
the Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. It has long 
been known that Josaphat (Iodasaph in the Georgian version) represents 
no less a person than Gotama the Buddha when he was still a Bodhi- 
sattva or Buddha Elect, the initial J being due to a wrong pointing in 
the Arabic version from which all the Christian versions appear to 
derive. Dr. Lang supplies us with a long historical introduction to this 
delightful work. He does not, of course, dispose of all the problems of 
transmission, nor can he explain how the well-known story of the 
Buddha’s departure into ‘homelessness’ came to be associated with an- 
other story in which he is instructed by a wise man, still unidentified, who 
appears in the Georgian as Balahvar and in the Greek as, Barlaam. The 
pedigree of the story is clearly set out on p. 65, and Dr. Lang makes out a 
wholly convincing case that the earlier Georgian version (not here trans- 
lated) is the original Christian version from which the Greek is derived. 

In his introduction Dr. Lang tackles the very confused problem of 
how Indian and particularly Buddhistic ideas were transmitted to the 
West; and he is no doubt right in stressing the intermediary role played 
by the Manichees. Some parallels are, perhaps, overstressed. ‘The “Son 
of Wisdom’ (p. 17), for example, does not need a Buddhist explanation, 
nor is a theory of reincarnation necessarily of Indian origin (p. 21). The 
derivation of the Arabic term zindig, which may mean either a materialist 
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or a Manichaean, from Aramaic ziddig, is not now generally accepted. 
Further, “Tree of Intelligence’ seems a strange way to refer to the Bodhi 
tree under which the Buddha is said to have become ‘fully Enlightened’ : 
the traditional “Tree of Enlightenment’ seems much better and should 
have been adhered to. 

These are all small points, and no scholar can be ey ected to have all 
the material in perhaps ten or more languages at his finger-tips. Dr. 
Lang is to be congratulated on having made a real advance in the 
elucidation of the chain of events which led to the unexpected and very 
fitting transformation of the Buddha into a Christian saint. 

R. C. ZAEHNER 
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The Myth of the Aumbry: Notes on Mediaeval Reservation Practice 
and Eucharistic Devotion. By S. J. P. vAN Dijk and J. HAZELDEN 
WaLKER. Pp. 97+ 10 plates. London: Burns & Oates, 1957. 
10s. 6d. 


THE main purpose of this smail book is twofold: to examine the evidence 
for the medieval methods of reserving the Blessed Sacrament and to 
refute the theories propounded by Dom Gregory Dix in his book A 
Detection of Aumbries. Much recondite learning enables the authors to 
show that the Western Church reserved in a wide variety of recep- 
tacles—baskets, boxes, towers, doves, caskets, pyxes, cups; and that 
reservation in such portable vessels might be either on an altar or above 
it or, again, at some distance from the altar, in an aumbry placed either 
in the church or in the sacristy. They have damaging things to say— 
and they say them with no little asperity—about Dix’s thesis that the 
aumbry was the Roman or Italian method of reservation and that altar- 
reservation was ‘Northern’. The legislation of Innocent III, it is main- 
tained, left untouched ‘the two predominant methods’ of reserving in 
receptacles placed on or suspended above the altar; methods abundantly 
exampled in Rome and Italy from the ninth century. Nor will they allow 
that there is any substance in Dix’s idea that extra-liturgical devotion to 
the reserved Sacrament was of mainly northern origin. 

That Dom Gregory Dix sometimes allowed the joy of battle to deflect 
his historical judgement is probably true. But it is interesting to notice 
that on the point he was concerned to make regarding the English 
practice of reserving in a hanging pyx his critics are driven back upon 
arguments of the ‘must-have-been’ type, for lack of direct contemporary 
evidence of aumbry-reservation. On the whole, however, they have 
brought forward much fuller documentation and some necessary cor- 
rectives, 
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The Protestant Ministry. By DANIEL JENKINS. Pp. 194. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1958. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book falls into two parts. Five of Mr. Jenkins’s eight chapters are 
based on lectures given in American seminaries and deal critically with 
some aspects of the minister’s place and function in the life of the Pro- 
testant churches. The other three chapters, on the inner life of the 
minister, are a reprint from the author’s earlier work, The Gift of 
Ministry. In the first part he considers the ministry as ‘the focus of 
the ecumenical problem’ and so leads into a discussion of the function 
of the ministry in Protestantism and of the Protestant attitude to 
episcopacy. Two more chapters deal with the problem of effective com- 
munication of the Gospel in our own time and with the minister’s place 
in society. 

The theory of the ministry that emerges is not new in substance; it is 
common ground for Luther and Richard Baxter, and for T. W. Manson 
and others in contemporary Protestantism. Positively, we are told, ‘the 
minister in a Reformed church is a member of that church who is 
specially gifted and has been specially called and trained and com- 
missioned to serve Christ in Word and Sacrament’. The nature of the 
commissioning is not made clear, but the distinction between ministers 
and laymen is said to be popular and misleading. Negatively, the Pro- 
testant minister is set in opposition to the ‘tightly organized and highly 
professionalized ministerial caste’ of Catholicism; and at the same time 
his professional character is defended against the Quaker objector on 
the ground that, although there is no reason in principle against the 
Quaker system, there are ‘good reasons in practice’. 

Mr. Jenkins writes forcefully and says some arresting things. But as 
he is fond of large general statements, the reader is frequently driven to 
wish for more precise analysis. Kierkegaard and Karl Barth are freely 
quoted and ‘existential’ is a favourite adjective. When we read that the 
Reformers used ‘the theological method of standing in the risis of the 
Word of God’, we may wonder whether this kind of phrase is as im- 
pressive as it is meant to be. Mr. Jenkins vigorously belabours both 
‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heresy’; but the tertium quid offered in such phrases 
as ‘the life-giving Word of God’ and ‘the theology of the Scriptures’ is 
left somewhat indefinite in shape and unprecise in content. 

H. BALMFORTH 
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Freedom of the Will. By JoNATHAN Epwarps. Edited by Pau 
Ramsey. Pp. xii+494. The Works of Jonathan Edwards, 
Volume I. General Editor, Perry MriL_er. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 52s. 


‘Not for the past hundred years has serious work been done on Edwards’ 
texts, nor has there been much concern to keep his writings readily 
available to the republic of readers’ (p. 119). It is to remedy this neglect 
that the Yale Edition of the collected works of Jonathan Edwards is 
being prepared. The full title of this first volume is, ‘A careful and strict 
Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions of that Freedom of Will, 
Which is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Vertue and Vice, 
Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame’, which was published at 
Boston, New England, in 1754. The freedom of the will which he 
attacks is ‘that equilibrium whereby the will is without all antecedent 
determination or bias, and left hitherto free from any prepossessing 
inclination to one side or the other’ (p. 203). It is Edwards’ conviction 
that to accept such a view inevitably leads away from the essential 
principles of the Christian faith. It means the abandonment of Calvinism 
and the adoption of some kind of Arianism. We lose, for instance, the 
agonizing sense of the need for salvation by the grace of God, if, in the 
last resort, we can save ourselves. We forget that “The nature of virtue 
being a positive thing, can proceed from nothing but God’s immediate 
influence, and must take its rise from creation or infusion by God. . . . It 
cannot begin, or take its rise from ... our choice, or voluntary dili- 
gence’ (p. 33). He develops his own rather elusive theory that we act 
freely from a moral necessity which is not inconsistent with praise and 
blame. 

To contemporary readers a great deal of the argumentation sounds 
somewhat remote and unduly verbal but a valuable introduction by 
Professor Paul Ramsey elucidates the historical form of the problem as 
conceived by Edwards and his position is further illuminated by con- 
sidering his relationship to Locke, Hume, and Leibniz and by examining 
his controversies with Thomas Chubb, Daniel Whitby, and Isaac Watts. 
These include disputes about the freedom of the will of God. The 
utility of this volume to students of Edwards’ writings is greatly 
increased by a careful statement of the principles used in editing the 
text and by an ample analytical index. The editor may rightly claim to 
have achieved his aim of offering, ‘the contemporary reader a volume in 
which, with many obstacles to his vision removed, he may “hear” 
Edwards speaking and writing to him as he did to people in 1754’ 
(p. 126). The later volumes will be awaited with interest by all those 
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who are concerned with the historical development of Christian theology 
in the English speaking world. G. F. Woops 


The Authority of Scripture: a Study of the Reformation and Post- 
Reformation Understanding of the Bible. By JouN K. S. Ren, 
Pp. 286. London: Methuen & Co., 1957. 25s. 


CALVIN was not a verbal inspirationist. Nor was Luther. The Roman 
Church, however, in spite of having taken ‘in a limited way . . . the 
powerful solvent of biblical criticism into its system’ is still tied to the 
principle of biblical inerrancy. Modern attempts to explain the Bible 
as the work of ‘inspired writers’ and its contents in terms of ‘progressive 
revelation’ are inadequate: similarly, to admit only that the Bible contains 
the Word of God gives a false impression. Yet Barth and Brunner are 
right in refusing to identify Bible and Word. The Word is Jesus Christ 
himself, to whom the Bible witnesses throughout, the witness of the Old 
Testament being of ‘expectation’ and ‘promise’, that of the New Testa- 
ment of ‘affirmation’ and ‘fulfilment’. This ‘integral unity’ between the 
Testaments is the strongest basis for the authority of the Bible today. 
‘If Jesus Christ, who is the central theme of the Bible, rightly claims 
authority, then the Bible which is the circumstantial record of Him 
and of His deeds enjoys a reflected and indirect authority derived from 
Him.’ 

The exposition owes much to H. H. Rowley’s The Unity of the Bible. 


H. F. D. Sparks 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Which Books Belong in the Bible? By FLoyp V. Fitson. Pp. 174. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. $3.00. 


A PopULAR study of the Canon from the theological point of view by 
a Protestant writing for Protestants. The Apocrypha comes in for some 
hard knocks ; and in spite of appearances there is nowhere any adequate 
answer to the question asked in the title. The argument, when analysed, 
amounts to a plea for a Canon drawn up on the general principles of 
the existing one, rather than to a defence of the Canon precisely as it is. 
H. F. D. Sparks 


The History of Israel. By Martin Notu. Translated by S. Gop- 
MAN. Pp. viii+479. London: A. & C. Black, 1958. 42s. 


Israelitische und Fiidische Geschichte. By J. WELLHAUSEN. Pp. 371. 
Berlin: Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1958. DM. 19.80. 


ProressoR Notu’s Geschichte Israels (first edition 1950, second edition 
1954) which so brilliantly portrayed the results of his researches on 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte has amply proved its worth, even among those 
who would dissent from some of his conclusions. The appearance of this 
English translation from the second edition will be welcomed, with 
gratitude to the translator and publishers, for making this History 
available to the English-speaking public. 

The reprint of Wellhausen’s Geschichte serves to remind us both of the 
indebtedness of present-day scholarship to that of an earlier generation, 
and of the extent to which our knowledge of Israel’s history has been 
clarified and modified by recent archaeological research and new methods 
of study. 


The Exilic Age. By CHARLES FRANCIS WHITLEY. Pp. 160. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, 1957. 16s. 


Tuts book describes the historical setting in which the oracles of Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah xl-lv were uttered. The seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. witnessed the disintegration of the political power of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, the rising power of the Indo-Europeans, and 
the intellectual awakening in India, Persia, and Greece. It is suggested 
that this political turmoil and intellectual ferment affected in various 
ways the contribution of these prophets, but especially that of deutero- 
Isaiah. 
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It may be noted that Jeremiah’s ministry is regarded as beginning in 
the year of Josiah’s death; the traditional date and situation of Ezekiel 
is accepted; and the date of Isaiah xl-lv is related to the victorious cam- 
paigns of Cyrus. A. S. Hersert 


The Zadokite Documents. I. The Admonition. II. The Laws. (2nd 
edition.) By CHaim RaBIN. Pp. xvi-+104. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958. 25s. 


Tuis second edition of Dr. Rabin’s excellent edition (for review of the 
first edition cp. 7.7.S., N.s., vi [1955], pp. 120 f.) is marked by a number 
of additional references to the pseudepigraphical and rabbinical litera- 
ture, and to parallel passages in Qumran texts which have become 
available since the first edition appeared. These have been skilfully 
introduced into the notes without disturbing the pagination of the work. 
The index has been revised so as to include all these additional refer- 
ences. Further the single page of Addenda found at the end of the first 
edition has been expanded to four pages of notes that could not be 
accommodated in the body of the work without resetting the whole. 
These changes have added to the value of the work, without altering its 
main substance, and mean that those who use it should be careful to 
consult this new edition. A further new appendix sets out separately 
the text of the MSS. A and B for the part of the work in which they 
overlap. H. H. Row ey 


The Later Herods: the political background of the New Testament. 
By Stewart Perowne. Pp. ix + 216. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1958. 25s. 


The Later Herods is Mr. Perowne’s sequel to his excellent Life and Times 
of Herod the Great. Mr. Perowne writes with ostensible ease an attractive 
narrative of the history of Palestine from the death of Herod the Great 
until the end of the first revolt. The later Herods are used as convenient 
and natural personalities of the scene, but the centre of interest is always 
in the fate of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 whether in the description of the 
causes or the narrative of the course of the Jewish War. Mr. Perowne 
does not make any important contributions to knowledge, nor does he 
claim to do so. But he makes readable and short a familiar tale, which 
is of fundamental interest for students of the New Testament. To his 
subject, which absorbs his interest, and accordingly that of his readers, 
he brings his own remarkable knowledge and feeling for the Holy Land 
itself. The influence of his local knowledge is felt with advantage 
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throughout. The photographs and maps combine with the well-told 
tale to make a very desirable book. H. Sr. J. Hart 


Chrestotes. Ihre biblisch-theologische Entwicklung und Eigenart. By 
LecH REMIGIUS STACHOWIAK. Pp. xix+- 137. (Studia Friburgen- 
sia, Neue Folge 17.) Freiburg: Universitatsverlag Freiburg 
Schweiz, 1957. Fr. (Swiss) 14.50/DM. 14. 

Tue word ypnororns occurs ten times in the New Testament (all in the 

Pauline corpus), and xpnerds seven times, three being in Paul. It might 

therefore seem at first sight that to devote a book of this length to them 

is somewhat excessive. But this would be a misapprehension. This is a 

useful and interesting essay in New Testament theology and ethics. 

It deals with the subject in five chapters, which cover respectively the 

use of the words in the LXX and their Old Testament equivalents; in 

profane Greek and in Hellenistic Judaism; in the synoptic gospels; in 

Paul’s doctrine of God; and in Paul’s ethical teaching. There is also an 

interesting excursus on Chrestos und die ‘Christen’. J. N. SANDERS 


Konstantin der Grosse. By HERMANN DOrries. Pp. 192, 32 photo- 
graphs. (Urban-Biicher, Bd. 29.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1958. 
DM.4.80. 


Tuis excellent little paper-back volume is a companion and sequel to 
the author’s earlier volume of prolegomena, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser 
Konstantins (cp. F.T.S., N.S., vii, 1956, p. 132). It resembles its prede- 
cessor in all respects, being safe and sound, without adventurous flights, 
and treading the middle way between the two rival extremes: Constantine 
is neither saint nor cynic, but a man of his time with many limitations, 
both intellectual and moral, who in the main acted with the best of 
intentions. 


Initia Patrum Graecorum. By CurysostomMus Baur. 2 vols. 
Pp. cxvii+661, xlviii+720. (Studi e Testi, 180-1.) Vatican 
City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1955. £8. 16s. 6d. 

THEsE two finely printed and magistral volumes provide a tool for 

research of great importance and value. Half a century of devoted toil 

lies behind the production of the list of incipits for which Dom Baur 
modestly claims that it is as complete as he can make it. Everyone con- 
cerned with the tradition of patristic and Byzantine literature will wish 
to salute the veteran author and to thank him for a self-effacing act of 
service to his fellow labourers. H. CHADWICK 
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Studien zu Gregor von Nazianz: Mythologie, Uberlieferung, 
Scholiasten. By FRIEDHELM LEFHERZ. Pp. 311. Diss. Bonn, 1958. 
(Copies obtainable from the author at Diisseldorf /Wersten, 
Richratherstr. 9.) DM. 4.50. 


Tuts Bonn dissertation is clearly the fruit of unusual industry, and 
although shortened by about one-third (p. 32) for publication, contains 
a great amount of information likely to be useful to any serious student 
of Gregory. Its four main sections discuss successively the mythological 
allusions in Gregory, some of which show either inaccurate knowledge 
or acquaintance with some otherwise unheard-of version of a legend; 
the works themselves, including editions, textual criticism, and Nach- 
leben; the scholiasts on the prose works; and the commentators on the 
poems. A fifth section contains tables of editions, &c., and indexes, 


H. J. Rose 


Jean Cassien: Conférences VIII-XVII. Translated by E. Picurry. 
Pp. 567. (Sources Chrétiennes, vol. 54.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1958. 1500 fr. 


THis contains both text and translation. The text is that of Petschenig in 
the Vienna Corpus, with the exception that Dom Pichery has not 
accepted Petschenig’s argument for omitting the Isaianic quotation 
(with Sessorianus 55 of the seventh or eighth century) in xiii. 17. 3. 
The translation has admirably succeeded in turning the rolling periods 
of Cassian into readable French without losing the force of the original 
in the process. 

The curious tailpiece to ix. 34, with which the editors have wrestled, 
he fastens by a bold postulation of sense to the meaning of the previous 
sentence: making Cassian assert, in effect “The meaning of the three 
profound inclinations at the end of the office (which the man who is 
concentrating on his prayers cannot be expected to observe) is a 
symbolical act to express the prayer with which we ought to end all other 
prayers—‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt’. 


Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo 1404-1470. By RicHarp H. ‘TRAME. 
Pp. x+242. (Catholic University of America, Studies in 
Mediaeval History, New Series, vol. xv.) Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1958. $2.75. 

SANCHEZ DE AREVALO was an emissary of the King of Castile, his pro- 

curator at the court of Rome, warden of the Castel Sant’ Angelo, and a 

staunch or extreme upholder of the papal primacy. Present at the 
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Council of Basle, he reacted vehemently against the pretensions of the 
conciliarists and represented the opposite theory in its most uncompro- 
mising form. A less thoughtful theologian than Torquemada, who is 
commonly regarded as the representative theologian of the reaction, he 
was out of his time in holding the temporal as well as the spiritual power 
to be derivative from the Pope and in looking for his authority to Unam 
Sanctam, Augustinus Triumphus, or Joannes Andreae. 

This useful monograph, with much material from the Spanish and 
Vatican archives, is the first adequate unravelling of the complexities ¢f 
his political and literary career. 
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Yohn Norton: The Answer to the Whole set of Questions of the Cele- 
brated Mr. William Apollonius, Pastor of the Church of Middle- 
burg. Translated by DouG.as Horton. Pp. xxi+ 196. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1958. 


WiLtiaM APOLLONIUs directed his questions to the London Indepen- 
dents of 1645, to discover their platform of ecclesiastical polity. The five 
Independents at the Westminster Assembly, led by Goodwin and Nye, 
applied to New England for the answer, to John Norton, the minister of 
the church at Ipswich. The Answer was finished in 1645, published in 
1648, and is a lucid, serene, and modest setting forth of the independent 
polity and its grounds. The translation is admirable. 


Newmans Idee einer Universitat. By WOLFGANZ RENZ. Pp. xxii+ 
338. (Studia Friburgensia, Neue Folge 19.) Freiburg, Switzer- 
land: Universitatsverlag, 1958. Sw. fr. 18.65. 


Tuis is a scholarly piece of work, investigating the origins, both historical 
and literary, of The Idea of a University and comparing the three differ- 
ent versions as Newman developed and expanded his ideas (no light 
undertaking). The author then gives a critical survey of the educational 
and theological ideas of the work. The only facet of the inquiry which 
seems too casual and which would have been of great interest, is the 
investigation of the relationship (if any) between Newman’s thought 
and the contemporary discussions in England of the reform of the Uni- 
versities—prolonged discussions to influence the Royal Commission 
and ultimately depending upon the view taken of the purpose of a univer- 
sity and the fundamental principles of university education. 

OwENn CHADWICK 
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Religionswissenschaftliche Woérterbuch: Die Grundbegriffe. Edited } Bened 
by Franz KO6nic. Pp. lxiv+958 cols. Freiburg: Herder, 1956, logi 
DM. 32 bound. and 


Tuts dictionary, whose contributors include several well-known HAN 
scholars from many countries in Europe and beyond, is designed in the 


Tuis | 
first place for a non-specialist public. Its main emphasis is on the Reli- | transl: 
gions of the World and Comparative Ethics. Its articles are generally logico- 


accurate, and in some cases, e.g. ‘Manichiaismus’ by Professor H. C. both t 
Puech or ‘Mandaer’ by Lady Drower or ‘Erbsiinde’ by K. Rahner, S,J., 


admirable summaries by first-class authorities. Usually, however, the i 
treatment is too confined to allow of much that is new. Forty-one pages physic 
are devoted to an alphabetical list of entries, with cross references; this tion te 
space might perhaps have been used to better advantage. Incidentally Spino 


this list, under ‘Anglikan. Kirche’, refers the reader only to the two sidera 
entries, ‘Protestantismus’ and ‘Liturgie’, neither of which tells him Theol 
enough about the Anglican Church to be worth the pains of his looking 
up. The work, however, brings together much useful information not 
elsewhere readily accessible outside larger dictionaries such as Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. F. L. Cross 


are Or 
religic 


Religions, A Preliminary Historical and Theological Study. By | 14 G 


D. W. Gunpry. Pp. ix+189. London: Macmillan, 1958. 16s, Ve 


THIs is a short manual on comparative religion written from an avowedly om 


Christian point of view. It deals not only with the great religions which 25' 
still survive but also with the religions of antiquity. This seems a lot to THIS 
compress into 189 pages, but on the whole Dr. Gundry has done it well. Origa 
As is usual with books on comparative religion the weakest section is one of 
that which covers Hinduism and Buddhism, and there are unfortunately siecle 
some quite serious mistakes. For example it is wholly misleading to say ‘LEg 
that the classical Yoga enables the mind to ‘attain union with God’, et la 
since its goal is pure isolation in distinction from all other souls and God. life o 
Again the doctrine that the world is an illusion is not that of the Upani- occuf 
shads but only Sankara’s interpretation of the Upanishads. Slips of this | The : 
kind tend to mar what is otherwise a useful little book. papal 


R. C. ZAEHNER 
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Benedict de Spinoza: The Political Works: The Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus in part and the Tractatus Politicus in full. Edited 
and translated with an introduction and notes by A. G. WERN- 
HAM. Pp. x+463. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. £3. 3s. 


Tuis book contains on facing pages the Latin text and a new English 
translation of the Tractatus Politicus and part of the Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus together with Spinoza’s own notes. The Latin text of 
both treatises is based on a critical examination of the original editions. 
A useful introduction describes the historical background to the 
treatises and provides the reader with a sketch of Spinoza’s meta- 
physics and ethical psychology, a survey of his political theory in rela- 
tion to that of Hobbes, and a discussion of the model constitutions which 
Spinoza adumbrated. No doubt the theologian will regret that con- 
siderations of size necessitated the abridgement, since in the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus most of Spinoza’s excursions into biblical criticism 
are omitted. But there is still much left of interest to the philosopher of 
religion. I. T. RAMSEY 


o.° ‘ , . Pe Al * 
La Gaule chrétienne a l époque romaine: 1. L’ Eglise des Gaules au 


Ve siécle. Premiére Partie: L’Eglise et les Barbares, L’organi- 
sation ecclésiastique et la hiérarchie. By ELiz Grirre. Pp. viii+ 
257. Paris: Picard, 1957. 
Tus volume is the sequel to Vol. I which bore the sub-title Des 
Origines chrétiennes a la fin du IV® siécle, and which treated in book 
one of ‘Les Origines chrétiennes (150-313);’ in book two of ‘Le quatriéme 
siécle’. This second volume is similarly divided, book one treating of 
‘L’Eglise et les Barbares’; book two of ‘L’Organisation ecclésiastique 
et la hiérarchie’. The work is a scholarly and lucid exposition of the 
life of the Church and of the episcopal adjustment to the foreign 
occupation of Gaul and to the growing authority of the see of Rome. 
The author’s close reliance on original documents, and especially on 
papal letters, is an admirable feature throughout. 
Nora K. CHADWICK 
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Trois antiques rituels du Baptéme. By A. SAEs. Pp. 68. (Sources 
chrétiennes, vol. 59.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. 360 fr. 


THE Ethiopic version of the Apostolic Tradition ascribed to Hippolytus 
contains an old miscellany of prayers and directions for baptism in 
Jordan (Horner, Statutes of the Apostles, pp. 29-42, 162-78; Duensing, 
Der aethiopische Text der Kirchenordnung des Hippolyt, pp. 80-127); 
absent from the Coptic, Arabic, and Latin, they were disregarded by 
Connolly, despite his regard for the Ethiopic tradition. Salles offers a 
French version of Duensing’s text, rearranged to prove a thesis. Ob- 
serving the peculiar sequence of the ceremonies, the duplication of 
prayers for the same moment in the rite, the two immersions and 
declaratory confessions of faith, with remnants of a third in interrogatory 
form, he conjectures that the text results from a fusion of three baptismal 
rites, two belonging to one liturgical tradition, and one to another. We 
are promised a full monograph; meanwhile the hypothesis looks attrac- 
tive and, if correct, will be important. ‘The two declaratory confessions 
are akin to that in the Dér-Balyzeh euchologium. 


Engel, Tod, und Seelenreise: das Wirken der Geister beim Heimgang 
des Menschen in der Lehre der alexandrinischen und kappa- 
dokischen Vater. By ATHANAS ReEcuHEIS. Pp. 224. (Temi e Testi 
4.) Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1958. 


Tus illuminating book examines an aspect of Clement and Origen that 
has been little studied, namely, their mythological notions about the 
angelic powers that guard the upward path to heaven and that also 
accompany the soul making the ascent. The book does not set out to 
disclose what has hitherto been unknown; but the collection of refer- 
ences is excellent (R. misses, I think, Dionysius Alex. p. 63 Feltoe, and 
Sextus, Sent. 39-40, important because of the influence of these Sentences 
on Origen). The suggestion that the Armenian fragment of Clement 
entitled de Paenitentia (fr. 69 Stahlin) belongs to the matter now lost in 
Quis Dives 42 is very attractive. A final chapter considers the dogmatic 
implications and examines the legitimacy of the language, e.g. of The 
Dream of Gerontius. 
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S. Siricio y las Cuatro Temporas: una Investigacién sobre las fuentes 
de la espiritualidad seglar y del Sacramentario Leoniano. By 
Jose JANINI. Pp. 132. Valencia: Seminario Metropolitano, 1958. 


Wuat are the origins of the four Embertide fasts? In the West they 
are earlier than 391 (Filastrius, adv. Haer. 149), and were the occasion 
of many sermons by Leo. Holl (Ges. Aufs. ii, p. 189) suggested that 
they were introduced by Damasus. Janini prefers Siricius, and thinks 
them part of that Pope’s campaign against Jovinian (cp. his Zp. vii). 
In 7.T.S. 1 (1949), pp. 191-7, Dr. Cross proved that Leo’s Sermo 78 
(de ietunit Pentecostes i) cites Embertide prayers extant in the Leonine 
Sacramentary (pp. 25, 27-28 Feltoe), which are therefore pre-Leonine. 
Janini attempts to show that Siricius is the author of these prayers by 
pointing to trivial contacts between their wording and that of Siricius’s 
extant correspondence. H. CHADWICK 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Spriiche-Prediger-Klagelieder-Esther-Daniel: Eine rythmische und 
kritische Untersuchung. By Arvip Bruno. Pp. 239. Stockholr 
Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Schw. Kr. 22.00. 

The Making of Luke—Acts. By HENRY J. CADBURY. Pp. xii+385. Londony 
S.P.C.K., 1958. 18s. 6d. [A photographic reprint of the original (1929) 
edition with a few minor corrections. ] E 

The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By LEON Morris. Pp. 250, 
(Tyndale New Testament Commentaries.) London: The Tyndalg 
Press, 1958. 9s. 6d. 

The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. By H. M. Buc, Ju 
Pp. 84. (Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, ' 
vol. ii, no. 4.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. 15, 
(paper). 

Nine Sermons of Saint Augustine on the Psalms. Translated and Intros 
duced by Epmunp Hit. Pp. xii+178. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1958. 18s. 

Saint Augustine ‘On Christian Doctrine’. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by D. W. Robertson, Jr. Pp. xxii+-170. (The Library of Liberal Arts, 
no. 80.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 95 cents (paper). 

What Baptists Stand For. By Henry Cook. Pp. 256. London: The 
Carey Kingsgate Press, 1958. 1os. 6d. [This Third Edition of the work 
first published in 1947 includes a new Appendix of 27 pages on ‘Infant 
Baptism in Recent Debate’.] 

John Wesley and the Catholic Church. By JoHN M. Topp. Pp. 195. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1958. 15s. [A study of the relationship 
between Wesley’s teaching and the traditional Catholicism of the Roman 
Catholic Church.] 

Fundamentals of the Faith. By J. E. L. Outton. Pp. viii+140. London; 
S.P.C.K., 1958. 12s. 6d. [A collection of Papers, Addresses, and Set+ 
mons, edited, together with a Memoir, by H. M. Harriss.] 

Christianity, Democracy, and Communism. By JoHN M. GRanaM. Pp. vit 
125. Edinburgh: The Saint Andrew Press, 1958. 12s. 6d. 

The Gods of the Greeks. By Cart Kerényi. Pp. xvi+271. (Pelican 
Books.) London: Penguin Books Ltd., 1958. 4s. 

Islam: Muhammad and his Religion. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR JEFFERY. Pp. xviii+252. (The Library of Religion, no. 6) 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. $1.75 (paper). [An anthology 
of extracts illustrating the origin, doctrines, and life, of Islam.]} 
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